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REASON THE TEST OP ALL TRUTH. 

This subject has frequently been disputed in the religious world ; unable 
to reconcile the doctrines and opinions they professed, and which they 
endeavoiired often vunly, to believe, men have come to the easy, 
althoo^ unsatisfactory conclusion, that such subjects were altogether 
above reason ; and the words •* Mystery" and " Profanation'* have been 
adopted as a twin Ck)rgon to paralyze and silence the too curious in- 
quirer. It becomes then a matter of vital importance to see clearly 
tbe true nature of this difficulty. Are we to expect rational evi- 
dence in confirmation of all that we believe ? Or is there any order 
of truth to which our reasoning powers have no positive and definite 
relation? In the first place, it must be evident to all that there 
are questions regarding the Divine Nature and operations, which can 
never be grasped by any mere finite comprehension. But may we not 
rest assured that aU subjects, a belief in which is essential to our well- 
being and bappiness, are in some degree intelligible 7 How can we 
really believe that, respecting which we cannot form a definite idea ? 
Jo sach a case our belief could only amount to an empty formula ; a 
blind acknowledgment of unmeaning words. And is it conceivable that 
it was such a htth that our Lord desired, when He said " the words that 
I spealt unto- you they are spirit, and they are life ?*' Was not His 
visible life so simple and intelhgible, that a child may learn wisdom 
from the instruction it affords ? Did He reveal Himself to man, merely 
to speak unintelligible words ? Or rather, was not the great object of 
the Incarnation, to dispel the mystery by which the Godhead was ob- 
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danger of profanation in an humble, yet earnest endeavour to under- 
stand truth, so long as we look to Him as our Guide and Instructor. 
We cannot but feel that He who gave man reason, and freedom to use 
it, and who lowered Himself even to man's sensual nature, and thus 
made Himself intelligible to the comprehension of a child, could not 
really desire a blind and senseless obedience ; but rather an elevated 
and enlightened love, founded on a grateful discernment of the per- 
fections which constitute His nature. And, as receivers of the New 
Dispensation, we are yet again called upon to exercise diligently our 
rational powers ; for why was the spiritual sense of God's Word re- 
vealed, unless that we might still further understand it, and thus be- 
come more closely conjoined with Himself? 

Doubtless all who think seriously upon the subject, will be dis- 
posed to admit this ; — ^to assent without scruple to the proposition that 
an omniscient and loving God cannot but desire a free and enlightened 
worship. And yet some will be inclined to ask. Is this intellectual 
discernment to be obtained by the aid of reason ; or by a direct and 
intuitive perception? It is frequently observed, that many simple- 
minded, yet worthy individuals, regard with a firm belief many truths, 
upon which probably they have hardly ever reasoned, and which 
they would be utterly unable logically to defend. And it is demanded. 
Is not this an instance of a simple perception of truth, independent 
of, and indeed superior to mere reasoning? That such a belief, or 
" perception, " is not dependant on rational evidence, we readily ad- 
mit ; but that it is in any way superior to enlightened reason, we as 
confidently deny. Such a faith is easily accounted for, by the fact, that 
belief is not a purely intellectual operation. It is well known that the 
mind will be much more readily induced to believe a truth wliich agrees 
with its own preconceptions, than one which is opposed to them ; and it 
is equally true, that a proposition which we wish to believe, which accords 
with our feelings and prejudices, whether inherent or acquired, will be 
regarded, vnthout much aid from reason, as almost self-evident. 
Very little reasoning will be required, in such a case^ to produce a 
positive and firm belief. But is this an enlightened and rational con- 
viction ? Assuredly not ; for it depends entirely on the state of our 
feelings, and the circumstances in which we are placed, whether it be 
a simple conviction of the truth, or an obstinate bigotry in some per- 
nicious error. And even if it should be a conviction of truth which is 
thus produced, unless it is accompanied by an intellectual discernment 
of that truth, in its relation to other truths, so as to perceive their 
immutable connexion (which is what all sound reasoning amounts to), 
it is after all but a blind assent to something which we do not under- 
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stand. We can have no real perception of troth independently of 
reason. All reasoning is founded on the assumption that troth is im- 
mutable, and that it is consistent with itself. If truth were not always 
consistent ; if each particular truth did not form a part of one harmonious 
whole, then would reason be utterly inapplicable as its test. The spe* 
dfic object of reason is to ascertain whether a proposition agrees with^ 
or is implied by, what the mind has already received as troth. And 
this consideration shows the importance of having certain fundamental 
truths implanted in the mind, by which to try all others. For instance, 
while we beheve that Gk>d is love, we cannot regard Him as the author 
of the evil and misery that exist in the world ; and we cannot doubt 
that we are laboring in His cause, when we endeavour to remove it. 
And again ; while we really look to Him as the giver of every good, 
we can never regard ourselves as more than humble instraments of His 
Divine Will. In short, reasoning is simply the test of consistency. 

Swedenborg declares, that the highest angels do not confirm troths 
by reasonings, inasmuch as they perceive dearly, from the Lord, whe- 
ther a thing is troe or not. But it does not follow that they have this 
perceptioa independently of the faculty of reason. This power is evi- 
dently owing to a more interior development of the rational faculty. If 
we could perceive any troths distinctly and fully, in all their relations, 
any reasoning npon them would be superfluous ; but so long as any 
obscurity exists, they must be investigated and confirmed by reasonings. 
It is no argument against the use of reason, that it is capable of abuse. 
The most sacred troths are liable to the deepest profanation ; and the 
most Qsefiil powers are necessarily capable of the greatest mischief, 
when perverted. 

Let us be careful then how we fall into the too-conraion error of 
undenating the value of rational evidence, in reference to the higher 
subjects of contemplation. Such a prejudice against reason may suit 
the orthodox usurpers of spiritual dominion, and the dark mysticisms 
of a fallen church ; but for New Churchmen to be so enamoured of 
darkness, and thus to sit down in willing blindness, while tlie sun of 
heaven is rising to their view, would be pitiful indeed. A New Dis- 
pensation of spiritual truth has been given to the world : old errors and 
systems are passing away, and every vestige of self-derived intelligence 
must cramble to the dust ; but high above the ruins of earth-bom 
greatness, a voice has gone forth : — *' Behold! I make all things 
NEW." " Now it is allowable to enter intellectually into the mysteries 
of faith.** And men's hearts have leapt with joy at the glad tidings. 

Let those on whom these mercies have been bestowed, take heed 
that they hide not their Lor^s treasure. 
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NEW TRANSLATION OP THE PROPHET NAHUM. 

Note. — T\ub translation aims at as strict an adherence to the literal meaning and 
sensuous images of the original Hebrew, as the genius of our language seemed to 
allow. It is made immediately from the Hebrew originali with the aid of the ancient 
versions, and of some of the best commentaries. "Die works of Ewald and Hitzig 
to which reference is often made in the Notes, are *' Die Propheten des Alten Bundes." 
Stuttgart, 1840. 2 vols. Syo. ; and **Diezwolf Kleinen Propheten." Leipzig, 1838, 
8yo., which contain the only commentaries on Nahum, which are on a level with 
the present state of Hebrew philology. 



CHAPTER I. 

1 The decree of Nineveh: The book of the vision of Nachdm, the 

Elqoshite. 
2* Jehovah is a jealous and avenging God; Jehovah avengeth, and 

is a possessor of wrath : Jehovah avengeth towards his enemies, 

and he keepeth [anger] towards his foes. 

3 Jehovah is long of nostrils,** and great of power ; and acquit, he 
will not acquit:^ Jehovah, in storm*^ and whirlwind is his way, 

4 and clouds are the dust of his feet. He chideth the aea so that he 
maketh it dry, and parcheth up all the rivers: Bashan and Cannel 

5 wither, and the flower of Lebanon withereth. Mountains tremble 
before him ; and the hills melt themselves : and the earth heaveth* 

6 from his &ces ; and the world and aU that dwell in it. At the 
&ces of his anger who shall stand? and who shall abide in the 
kindling of his nose 7 : His wrath is poured out like fire ; and the 

7 rocks are overturned before him. Jehovah is good ; is for a refuge 

8 in a day of distress : and knoweth them that trust in him. And 
with an inundation which overfloweth, he will make her place a 

9 consummation : and darkness shall pursue bis enemies. What do 
ye devise against Jehovah ? he maketh consummation : distress shall 

10 not arise two times. Although they be twisted^ even to thorns, and 
soaked like their wine : they shaU be eaten up, like stubble fully 

lis dry. Out of thee went forth one who plotted against Jehovah : 
who counselled evil. 

1 2 Thus saith Jehovah, if complete^ and so many, yet they were so 
shorn, and he passed away : so I will afflict thee, I will not aifiict 

13* thee again. And now I will break his yoke from off thee : and will 

14*^ burst thy bonds. And Jehovah commandeth concerning thee, there 
shall not be sown of thy name again : from the house of thy gods I 
cut off graven and molten image ; I appoint thy grave, for thou 
art light. 
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CHAPTER II. 



1* Behold upon the mountains the feet of a herald proclaiming 
peace; cdebrate, O Judah! thj feasts; fulfil thy tows: because evil 
shall not add to pass through thee again^ the whole of it is cut off. 
2*^ A battle-axe goeth up over thy faces, guard fortress : watch way, 
3' strengthen loins, confirm strength greatly. Because Jehovah re- 
storeth the might of Jacob like the might of Israel : for spoilers 
4^ spoiled them and destroyed their tendrils. The shield of his war- 
riors is reddened, men of valor crimsoned ; the chariots are in fire of 
5* steel, in the day of his preparation : and the pines are shaken. The 
chariots are mad in the streets, they run over each other in the 
open places : their aspects are like torches, like lightnings which 
6^ ran about. He remembereth his nobles ; they stumble in their 
goings : they hasten to her walls, and the vanguard is appointed. 
7^ The gates of the streams are opened : and the palace is melted. 
8s And Hussab is discovered, made to mount : and her maids are 
9K moaning like the voice of doves, taboring on their hearts. And 
I^eveh is as a pool of waters since the days that it was : and 
they fly ; stop ! stop I and there is not any that tumeth back. 
I(y* Plunder silver, plunder gold : and there is no end to the furniture, 
11* to splendour above every vessel of desire. Vastation and devasta- 
tion and desolation : and heart melted, and tottering of knees, and 
trembling in all loins ; and the faces of them all gather redness. 
12'' Where is the abode of lions, and the same the feeding-place for the 
young lions ? : where lion, lioness walked, lion's cub, and there was 
13^ none to affright ; Lion that rapined enough for his cubs, and 
strangled for his lionesses : so that he filled his holes with prey, 
14 and his abodes with rapine 7 Behold, I am at thee, saith Jehovah 
of hosts, and will bum in smoke her chariots, and the sword shall 
eat up thy young lions : and I vrill cut off thy prey from the earth, 
and the voice of thy messengera shall not be heard any more. 

CHAPTER III. 

1 Woe, city of bloods I : all of it is full of deceit and violence ; pkm- 

2 der ceaseth not. Voice of whip, and voice of roar of wheels : and 

3 horse curveting, and chariot bounding. Rider causing to mount,* 
and flame of sword, and hghtning of spear ; and multitude of slain, 
and mass of carcasses : and no end to the corpses ; they stumble 

4 on their corpses. For the multitude of the whoredoms of the whore, 
beautiful of favour, mistress of enchantments : that sold nations by 
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5 her whoredoms and families by her enchantments. Behold, I am 
at thee, saith Jehovah of hosts, and will uncover thy skirts over 
thy faces : and will make nations see thy nakedness, and kingdoms 

6 thy lightness. And I will cast abominations upon thee, and defile 

7 thee : and make thee a spectacle. And it shall be, every one that 
seeth thee shall flee from thee, and shall say, Nineveh is laid 
waste I who shall lament for her : whence shall I seek comforters 

8 for thee ? Art thou better than No Ammon, which was seated on 
the rivers, waters round about her : whose rampart was the sea, 

9 whose wall was from the sea 7 Gush was [her]^ strength, and 
Misraim, and there was no end : Put and Lubim were in thy aid. 

10 Even she went to exile in captivity ; even her little ones were dashed 
at the heads of all streets : and over her honored ones they cast 

1 1 lots, and all her great ones were bound with chains. Thou, too, 
shalt be drunken, shalt be darkened : thou, too, shalt seek pro- 

1 2 tection of the enemy. All thy fortresses are fig-trees with early 
figs : if they arc shaken, they fall upon the mouth of the eater. 

13 Behold, thy people are women,' in the midst of thee, for thy ene- 
mies ; open, opened are the gates of thy land : fire eateth thy 

14 bars. Draw thyself waters of siege, strengthen thy fortresses : go 
into the clay, and tread in the loam, make strong the brick-kiln. 

1 5"^ There shall fire eat thee, the sword cut thee off, shall cat thee as 
the hopper : multiply thyself as the hopper, multiply thyself as 
16 the locust. Tliou hast increased thy merchants above the stars of 
1 7^ the heavens : the hopper moulteth, so that it fleeth away. Thy 
crowned ones are as the locusts, and thy chieftains as the swarms 
of g6b-locusts : which camp on the fences on a day of cold ; the 
sun shineth, and they flee away, and their place is not known where 

18 they are. Thy shepherds sleep, O king of Ashshiir, thy nobles 
lie down : thy people are scattered on the hills, and there is no 

19 gatherer. There is no soothing for thy breach, thy stroke is 
grievous : all that hear thy report clap the palm over thee ; for on 
whom hath not thy evil passed continually. 

NOTES TO CHAPTBa I. 

Verse 2.* The he here, and in verse 9 (as well as the they in chapter II. » 9) ia 
emphatic. The personal prononn, when it is the subject of the verb, is rarely 
expressed in Hebrew ; but when it is, as in these instances, it gives great prominence 
to the person to whom the act is ascribed. 

Verse 3.b LoHff qf nostrils. In most of the passages in which our Authorised 
Version uses the term *^ anger, * *^ anger kindUd,** **siow to anger,*' and the like, 
the Hebrew text has the word nose, or its dual number, which is rendered nostrils. 
It is not doubted that the Autborifed Version (which has, in fact, onlj followed the 
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Septugint and Vulgate in thia) is sabatantially right in asatgning to tbeae words the 
metaphorical seme of anger ; bat the met^hor, if a true one, most be foonded on 
some Datural connexion between the noae and the passion of anger, or, at least, on 
some connexion traceable in the Hebrew language. Now the root anaph^ from 
which the word for noae is derived, means primarilj to breathe kard^ to enort^ and 
then, in a secondary sense, to be amgfy. The word for nose is derived from that 
root in its primary sense, as being the outward instniment of our respiration ; and 
as the passion of anger, in its more violent forms, is characterised by a hurried, 
snorting respiration, the connexion between the nose and anger appears to be that 
between the passion and the sign by which it is manifested. Such phrases as ' his 
nose ^owed,' in the sense of ' his anger was excited,' are explained by the hcX that 
Tioknt anger iluahes the whole countenance, and especially kindles the nose — as the 
centre of the free. Long, in this common phrase, is to be understood in reference 
to Hmief and thns to mean long in the act of respiring, of slow and equal respiration. 
Iliis use of long for slow finds its exact parallel in the Greek and Latin itoKpoBvfiot, 
hngmumU. The Hebrews even employ an active verb firom this root, as "The under- 
standing of a man lengthenetfahis nose," i. e., renders him slow to anger. Prov. xix. 
11. Its opposite is consistently expressed in Hebrew by shortneu of nose or of 
ipirit. (Prov. xiv. 17.) We also speak of a short temper, for an irritable one. The 
nme connegdon between respiration and anger is found in the root tuuham and its 
derhratifea. 

Verte 3.^ Acquit , he wili not aequU. The Hebrew language adds great emphasis 
to a 9erbf by using it twiee successively, tiie first time in the infinitive mood, and 
the second in whatever mood, tense, or person, is required by the context (Ewald's 
Heb. Gram., § 559, 584). It is, therefore, a strict imitation of the original when 
such combinations are rendered in this manner; for, in such combinations as, '' acquit, 
he will not acquit" — <* reign, wilt thou reign ?" — '* buy, I will buy"— the first verb 
is in the infinitive mood in English also, as an attempt to render those phrases into 
Gersun will at once shew. Tlie same structure occun again in tiie words '' open 
opened," in Chap. iii. 13. 

Veree 3.(i Jehovahf in storm. This pause after the word ** Jehovah" is in imita- 
tion of tibe original, in which the subject is— contrary to the usual order (Ewald. 
i 558)— put first, to render it very prominent, and is then separated by an accent 
which marks this effect. 

Verge 5.« T%e earth hetweth. The Authorised Version has rendered this word 
*' is burned ;" but that sense can only be obtained from a reading which, though 
diifering only in one letter firom our received text, yet belongs to a perfectly distinct 
root, and is not sanctioned by any MS. 

Veree lO.f Although they be twisted. This verse is literally rendered ; nothing 
bemg a^ded but the words they be, and tiiey are both implied in the original : the 
they being contained in the number of the word for twisted^ which is in the plural ; 
and the be being implied, in our language, in the though. (The Latin qtunnquam 
inkiest would necessarily imply the same words.) Eioen to thorns^ is taken to mean 
to the degree qf thomSf — as much twisted as even thorns are : and, the more twisted 
they are, the more difficult it is to deal with them with impunity. The point of the 
comparison of the people of Nineveh to thorns lies in the fact that thorns were com- 
monly used as fiaeL (Ps. cxviii. 12 ; Is. xnriii. 12) ; and the reference to the degree 
of their entanglement conveys the force of an asseveration that, in spite of all diifi- 
colties and resistanoe, they shall be used as fuel : for the remainder of the verse turns 
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upon burning by fire. The words, $oaked as their winef contain a double mean- 
ing ; one referring to the notorious intemperance of the inhabitants of Nineveh ; liie 
other, which is chiefly occupied with the image of burning, compares dmnkenneas 
to wetness, and threatens that though they be wet as their wine, and therefore difficult 
to ignite, they shall nevertheless be consumed like dry stubble. Fire is commonly 
said to eat in Hebrew. 

Verse llg. The word rendered by evil, here and in Chap. ii. 1, is belySuUs whidi 
the Authorised Version oft«n gives as if it were a proper name Belial. However, it 
is not a proper name, but a common noun, which literally signifies what is not high; 
that is, what is low and vile, and thence etU, The Septuagint has always rendered 
it as a common noun ; and the Authorised Version is not even consistent witii itself, 
as is seen in these and other passages, where it is rendered by wicked or wickedness. 

Verse 12li. ff con^lete. Ewald considers this verse to refer to the former over- 
throw of the Assyrians under Sancherib (Is. xxxvi., xxzvii.), when Nineveh was 
much more powerful in number of allied and subject states, than at the time of which 
Nach^ spoke. The sense then would be : If, when the forces of Nineveh were 
complete and so very numerous [both adjectives being, in the original, in the plural 
number masculine], they were yet so terribly shorn down [still keeping up the imago 
of the stubble], and he passed away, {i.e. Sancherib), if I did so much then, I will 
assuredly visit thee now in thy weakness, with an utter and final humiliation. 

Verse 13i. The thee and thy are both feminine suffixes, and therefore refer to 
Judah ; whereas the thee and thy of verse 14 are masculine, and belong to Ashah^, 
(Assjrria) whose yoke is called his yoke in verse 13. This change of gender marks 
the change of person. 

Verse l4tK The> accents indicate a diffisrent sense here. They connect the word 
** appoint" with the preceding words, in a manner which is equivalent to using 
'' graven and molten image'' twice ; once as the object of the verb ** cut off,'' and 
then again as one of the objects of '' appoint." This produces the sense : " From 
the house of thy gods I cut off graven and molten image,' so that I make them thy 
grave." 

NOTES TO CHAPTER II. 

Verse l\ This chapter begins with the joyful announcement that Nineveh Is 
already fiillen ; but it immediately goes back to the period prior to that event, and 
gives a most vivid description of the successive stages of its accomplishment. 

Verse 2b. This battleaxe, that is raised up over the fiice of Ninevdi-to descend 
upon it with terrible force, is the invading enemy (see especially Jer. ti. 20), and 
the suddenness of their approach is strikingly depicted by the hurried words of 
exhortation to watchfulness against them. 

Verse 3<^. Assigns the sufficient reason why the Divine Providence purposes 
this visitation of Nineveh. ^ 

Verse 4d. Describes the advance of the enemy in battle-array, brandishing their 
spears. The use of the word ** pines" for spears is also seen in Virgil. ** Transverbent 
abiete pectus." ^n. xi. 667. 

Verse 5«. Describes the haste and confusion which mark all the attempts of tiie 
people of Nineveh to order their means of defence. 

Verse 6f. The effeminate king of Nineveh is supposed to be the person who, 
hearing of this imminent peril, remembers that he has ministers and generals, and 
wonders why they do not exert themselves in this emei^^ency. They do, indeed, 
hasten to the ramparts, and appoint the defence of the outworks. 
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Vene» 7 — 9s. But, u if to shew how fhutleas all these defensiye efforts are, 
the Prophet hmries us, with fearfbl abrnptnesB, to the catastrophe: the enemy 
actnally eater the cHy and flood the palace ; Hussab, the queen, is captured and 
carried off on horseback, or on a litter ; and, although Ninereh overflows with the 
most abandant population, nevertheless, her multitudes fly in hopeless consternation. 
Tie autikority for interpreting *' pool of waters'* of the dense population of Ninereh, 
is found in Bev. xyiL 15, where " waters" are said to be " peoples, and mul- 
titudes, and nations." 

Vene lOh. The dty is sacked. 

Vene W. The abject terror and consternation of the vanquished. That to 
gjow red is a symptom of a peculiar kind of agitated terror, appears from the 
** &oes of flames" in Is. xiiL 8, as well^as firom the litersl rendering of this passage 
and that in Joel ii. 6. In these last two places the Authorised Version erroneously 
has blackness. This verse begnis, in the Original, with three emphatic words, which 
very neariy resemble each other in sound ; and the translation attempts to imitate 
flds effisct. 

Venm 12, 13^. The structure of these two verses requires us to extend the 
force of the interrogation to the end of verse 13, and to make no full stop, as to the 
flOkse, at the end of verse 12. The adult lion, which is mentioned in the fonner 
vene, is further described as to his rapacity, in the latter. 

M0TB8 TO CHAPTBR III. 

Vene 3*. Caunnff to mount. This is literally rendered. As it is an elliptical expres- 
aon, it may be taken to mean, causing his war-horse to rear, when engaged in close 
conflict (whi<di is the opinion of Gesenius) ; or causing him to ascend the steep mount 
on which the city stood ; or causing his captive to mount that he may carry her off ; 
Bi in Chapter iL 8. Ewald considers it to be a military term signifying the act of 
laising the weapons so as to prepare for the assault. 

Fcrse 9^. [Her] strenffth. Our present Hebrew text has not A«r/ but, as all the 
most ancient versions express the possessive here, and as a mere point in the last letter 
of the word for *' strength" would denote it, most modem translators have not hesi- 
tated to assume it. Hitzig, however, adheres strictly to our text, and assigns the 
word an adverbial force, so that the sense would be : " Cush mightOy." There is no 
phQological objection to ^lis ; and it also tallies with the parallel clause : " Misraim, 
and there was no end," i,e., Misraim infinitely^ countLessly. Gesenius has also 
sanctioned this view in his Theeaunu. 

Verae 13^. Are women^ for thy enemiee. It is possible, as fi&r as the position of 
the words ' for thy enemies,' is concerned, to connect them either with the preceding 
or succeeding clause. It seems preferable to constme them with the former, as Hitzig 
has done. 

Vertea 15 — 17<i. It is very difficult to render the ten different Hebrew names 
for locusts. Of the three which here occur, the one rendered ** locusts" simply, is 
the most general name for them. Hie one rendered by *' hopper," may be derived 
firom a root bearing that literal sense, and is supposed to be the locust in the third 
transformation of its larva state. The larva, namely, sheds its skin four times ; and 
each time increases in size, and approaches nearer to the development of the perfect 
insect. In the third of these stages the animal is so far advanced, that, although 
witiiout wings, it is very active in its motions, and is aptly described as the hopper. 
The next time it sheds its skin (or moulted according to the term used by naturalists), 
it acquires wings, and extends its devastations by flight. The verb translated 
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" moulteth/' means ** to strip/' " to plunder/' (also '* to disperse /') but it is used 
in Isaiah xxxii. 11, in the sense of stripping oneself. Credner, who has given the 
completest modem disquisition on the locusts of the Bible (in his ** Der Prophet 
Joel/*) contends that this sense of shedding the skin is legitimately deduced from 
its acknowledged signification of ttripping^ and that it is singularly applicable to 
the hopper, as it describes that characteristic act by which it is first enabled to flee 
away. He also maintains that the point of the comparison of the merchants of 
Nineveh to the hopper, lies in the fact that, as it suddenly gets its wings and takes 
flight, it is a suitable image of the sudden manner in which the commerce of Nineveh 
disappeared. Moreover, the parallelism with the next verse supports this view, as 
the gob-locusts are there described as clustering together in the cold, but vanishing 
without a trace when the sun shines ; which is a cognate emblem of complete and 
sudden dis^pearanoe (L c. p. 297). The words '* swarm of g6b-locusts'' are used 
to represent gob gohai : the repetition of which gives the idea of numbers, while 
the term itself is an untranslatable name for some species of locusts. 



Es9ay9. By Theophilus Parsons. Boston, Otis Clapp. 

We have long been anxious to see the members of the New Church 
make some definite advance towards the attainment of a literature pecu- 
liarly their own. The times require something more special than 
abridgements or mere dilutions of Swedenborg, however excellent or 
important they may be. We are far from asserting that this is all that 
has hitherto been accomplished : we acknowledge freely and gratefully 
the original and comprehensive labors of Hindmarsh, of Clissold, of 
Noble, and of others ; but we also feel that something yet more is 
required before the truths which they advocate can flow forth as living 
waters for the healing of the nations. The works alluded to are intended 
and calculated rather to direct the traveller in his way, than to afford 
him a home wherein to dwell : to prepare and pave the road to the 
temple, rather than to disclose its inward beauty and perfection. Some- 
thing more of the latter kind is evidently wanted ; and however humble 
may be its pretensions, (and all-unassuming it certainly is,) such is the 
interesting work before us. 

We have many contributions to our literature with bolder titles, and 
more urgent claims ; but we cannot call to mind any which appeared to 
us so purely a production of New Church thoughts and feelings. There 
is little of controversial subtlety and acuteness ; there is no gladiato- 
rial display, no gorgeousness of description, no condensed thought, or 
commanding eloquence: the work is simply a collection of Eaaayt 
upon subjects of the highest importance, the heavenly nature of which 
seems to have found utterance in the simple earnestness of the writer. 
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There is a deamess of expression, a gentle beauty of illustration, 
and a real pathos, which, although occasionally weakened by a super- 
abundant flow of words, can hardly fail to repay an unprejudiced and 
attentive perusal with instruction and delight. These essays are not 
perhaps best adapted (nor indeed are they intended) for disarming and 
sflencing an opponent, or for enforcing conviction on the captious and 
sceptical. But to those in whom the barrier of prejudice has been 
broken down, and who are already a£Srmatively disposed, we do not 
know of a similar work that would be more acceptable. 

The subjects which the author has chosen for illustration and com- 
ment are the following, — Life, Providence, Correspondence, the Human 
Form, Religion, and the New Jerusalem. Of the manner in which 
they are severally treated we will now briefly shew. 

On the subject of life he commences : — 

** "Hie wants and cares of life occupy most persona and employ their tliougfats 
acIasTdy ; bat there are always some who would answer the deeper questions which 
the woiUs without and within them constantly suggest. Hie enigma of existence 
presses upon them. Human destiny, tiie Nemesis of an old religious philosophy, is 
to them, if they are feeble, a terror ; and to the strong and weak alike, it is a 
mystery. If religious tendencies lift up their thoughts, they seek a God whom tiiey 
may worship ; and they who seek, find Him. But clouds are all around Him. The 
statue at Sais, above which ' the learning of the Egyptians' had written, * I am what- 
ever Is, or Has been, or Will be,' wore upon its fiice an impenetrable veil. How 
many, in all ages, have sought to raise this veil ; how many have labored to reconcile 
the world into unity with itself, and into a higher unity with God. Is this end 
reached at last ? Has this veil been lifted ? I believe so ; and will try to sketch the 
oatlines, the bare and naked outlines, of that system of the laws of existence which 
gives back his creation to God, and fiUs his creation witii Himself.'' 

He then briefly but clearly describes the nature and effects of life : 
essential life as it comes from God ; mediate life as it is received by the 
angels in heaven ; and ultimate or natural life as it is found in its effects 
on earth. Speaking of the latter he observes : 

" Tiaa lower world may indeed be regarded as a world of effects, of which the 
causes are in the higher world ; and as the causes manifest themselves in these effects, 
80 the effects do therefore correspond to and represent and signify these causes of 
their being. Hence, all that we see around us of dead matter, lives and speaks if we 
win hear. Earth is but an opened book ; her mountains and valleys ; deserts gemmed 
with islands of refreshment wherevo' springs break through the sand } fields, and 
rocks, and waters ; the great sea and ' the sky spread like an ocean hung on high ;' 
an these are significant and instructive if we will let them be so. Poetry has always 
known this. To her the beauty of nature has always been only the transparent 
covering of its inward life, and it has always been her delightftil office to make that 
beauty eloquent. But sdenoe, the truest and highest science, will, in coming ages, 
invest with her own firmness and oonaistency, tmths that do indeed rest upon immu- 
table and universal laws, although hitherto seen only by the poet. Seen indeed by 
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him only in fitftil glances, like the gleams which for a moment pierce a broad, cold 
cloud that darkens the whole heaven ; and because so seen only, untaught reason, in 
the blindness of its pride, calls them mere beautiful imaginations, even while they 
stir and teach the heart with the power of living truth." 

To make science thus eloquent with true poetry ; to shew the world 
that in her true character, instead of being a dangerous rival and an 
insidious foe, she is really, and ever should have been, the faithful 
handmaid of religion ; and to prove that the great books of creation 
and of revelation have indeed proceeded from the same Divine Author, 
and are equally worthy of an infinitely perfect Gk>d ; to do this, so that 
even the sceptic shall bow his head in wonder and admiration, is a work 
that is now being accomplished by the truths and philosophy of the new 
dispensation. 

Mr. Parsons proceeds to shew the exact analogy existing between 
the degrees of life already mentioned, and the degrees of truth con- 
tained in the Word ; namely, as it exists in the Divine Mind, as it is 
perceived in heaven, and as it subsists in its literal sense on earth. He 
continues : — 

" Hitherto much of the Bible has been a sealed book ; and but a small portion 
of the human race has had access to it, for most of the nations were supplied with 
the instruction they needed firom other sources. Far-descended traditions, forms of 
worship and ritual, and books of religious doctrine, have in various ways furnished 
the heathen with instructions which guided to heaven all who were willing to be led 
thither. But the Bible, iUustrated and glorified by the revelation of its concealed 
treasures, will now go forth conquering and to conquer. To every nation and in 
every tongue will it go in the bright ftiture on which the light of hope and promise 
now rests, and to all it will carry blessing and salvation." 

On the subject of Correspondence he observes : — 

'' In former pages I have spoken of the correspondence between the world of 
matter and the spirit-world ; nor could I say aught of life, or of Divine Providence, 
without recognizing this correspondence ; because only through it and by it have 
spiritual causes operated to produce material creation. And the same causes slwajB 
operate in the same way to preserve and perpetuate creation. All the powers and 
activities of nature, all its laws, its substances, its form and changes, are at once the 
effect and the mirror of spiritual energies.*' 

Again: — 

** The proper function of the imagination is not to delude, or give to nothing the 
name of something. The Creator of man gave him no &culty of which the principal 
office is deception. We use our imagination aright, when we look above the low 
plane of sensuous thought, and bring higher truths down within the reach of n»son ; 
of reason in its child-like mood, loving to labor in the service of rdigion. The 
oriental world, say critics and philosophers, was always characterized by a disposition 
to figurative and parabolic expression ; and kmce the Bible is full of it ! But the 
Bible is God's Word ; and its fullness of symbolic language arises from its absolute 
confonnity with the laws of correspondence. In the East, where in the early ages 
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of the worid (he tdence which ditckwei these bwa wm well known, the remains of 
it, brought down hy tradition, and the eflect of it perpetuated throa§;h soooessive 
generations, have imparted to the human mind in those regions that peculiar dispo- 
sitioD. 

******* 

" One thing should ahrajrs be rem e mbered in the stndy of this science. It is not 
a merely natoral sdenoe. It is not one whidi stands disconnected from the will and 
the life. No science, and no truth, needs to be so disconnected ; for there is no 
knowledge of anything in the nniTerse of God, whidi should not point the way and 
lift the soul to Him. The time is coming when all the paths of truth will be found 
leading to their origin. But other sciences may be so disconnected. This cannot be. 
The one thing which it teadies is the correspondence of the whole material world with 
the spirit-world ; and its application to Scripture giyes moral instructiTeness and reli- 
gbus force to erery passage. 

'' We may understand, firom its moral diaracter, why this science was withdrawn 
from the knowledge of mankind. Recent investigatJonB into the intellectual condition 
of the ancient world, are making it probable that those early times were illustrated 
by an amount of knowledge which in some directions surpassed all we now know ; 
md it is quite as obvious that this knowledge was most peculiar in its character. Hie 
explanation of this we have in the feet that the science of correspondence was once 
femiUarly known ; that it was a thing of common perception ; that the whole world 
of matter was transparent ; a medium of li^t, and not its veil. Of the race of man, 
as Wordsworth has said of individual man, * Heaven lay around him in his infency.' 
But as the heart became corrupted, and thence arose the danger of perverting and 
abunng this knowledge, it was withdrawn, at first into the secret sanctuaries of 
religion and the concealed philosophies of earlier days ; there it was for a while pre- 
served and variously guarded, and its revdations came down by a far-descending 
tradition, more and more darkened and deformed, as there was among men leas that 
welcomed spiritual truth, until at length it was almost wholly lost. 

** It may seem difficult to reconcile this decay and loss of truth with the constant 
goodness of God. Many pages would be needed to give an explanation of the feet 
and the reason for it. But that such is the course of Providence is obvious and 
certain. Why was Christianity delayed so long ; why diffused so slowly *, why now 
is its reception so limited ? Without attempting at this time to answer the question, 
1 refer only to the feet, as positive proof that it suits the purpose of Providence to 
delay and to measure his gifts of truth, in accordance with some kind of prepared- 
ness, whatever that may be. In the same way and on the same grounds, truths once 
given may be withdrawn, and again re-given with greater brightness and fullness, when 
unerring wisdom sees that unfailing mercy may safely bestow them. That time has 
Gome, and the sdence of correspondence is now revealed again to man. 

*' l^e feet that this revelation required, as its condition, a state of preparedness 
in mankind, may help us to believe that it requires also a state of preparedness in in-* 
diridual minds, nor need it be very difficult to undentand this. If this science be 
studied from that love of knowledge which has not within it the love of applying 
knowledge to its proper use, or if the ends and uses for which knowledge is sought 
be not sanctified by religion ; if mental wealth be striven for as the aliment of pride, 
and self-love, and self-reliance, the woe pronounced on those who ' trust in riches' 
falls upon it ; and where this must be, it is the mercy of our Fatiier, which says 
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again, * I have blinded their eyes lest they should see. The very first, — ^the earliest, 
and the chiefest preparation for this stady, is a preparation of the heart ; a cleanwng 
of the motives ; an earnest prayer for light, because light reveals duty." 

*' It is of the first importance that we should rememher that it is 
only, as Mr. Parsons pithily observes^ " reason in its child-like mood, 
loTing to labor in the service of religion/' that can engage profitably, 
or even with safety to itself, in the investigation of spiritual truth ; but 
it is also important for us to know, that without the light of truth 
reason would be too dark and self-absorbed to discover or follow any 
such guiding motive. It is truth that must cleanse the motives, and 
thus prepare the heart for the reception of higher truths. 

In the essay from which we last quoted (Correapandence), there 
are some interesting remarks on the ancient fables and mythologies, 
from which we intended to have given an extract, but our space will not 
allow ; we must therefore content ourselves with referring our readers 
to the volume itself. We shall have occasion to refer to it again for 
the purpose of noticing the two latter Essays, Religum and TJte New 
Jeriualem, Perhaps we cannot conclude our present notice better than 
by extracting the following beautiful example of unversified yet true 
poetry. It seems to have a special value in reference to recent dis- 
cussions. 

'* The plane of sensnous thought and perception must for ever remain the basis of 
all true knowledge, all sound belief, all wise and beneficent action. That we should 
not know this class of truths alone, or that we should not suppose it to stand alone, 
is important to the mind's progress ; that we should not deny or forget it, is essential 
to its sanity. For it is but a false philosophy and a false religion, which will allow 
the feet no standing-place, and the heart no home. 

« In this case, as in many others, one extreme has produced another, and the 
opposite extreme of wrong is not often right. Ardent minds, shuddering at the dark- 
ness, and pained by the fetters of the prison-house of sensuous philosophy, have 
broken forth, and lost themselves delightedly m the misty mazes of ' transcendental- 
ism,' and other similar illusions. Sjrmptoms of the reproduction of an ancient 
Gnosticism are visible around us. Rejoicing that thought is unchained, men forget 
that it is unguided ; and it leaves the solid earth, upborne by the wings of fontasy ; 
its home is the pathless air, and its fruit is nothingness. Not very imperfectly is 
this fidlacy testified by the popular error in eastern countries, where they suppose 
the bird of paradise never alights, but lives only on the wing. They deem her beauty 
and her name too glorious for earth. But they forget that they thus doom her never 
to know the refreshment of rest amid the sheltering foliage, or the joy of brooding 
over her young, in their still and steadfiast nest." 
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Ufe of Swedenborg, with iome account of his Writings, By Nathaniel 

HoBART. Boston^ J. H. Carter and Co., 1845. 
There are several conditioiis absolutely indispensible to the production 
of a good biography^ among which may be enumerated a strong love 
or passion for the subject, lest the labor be esteemed too great, a talent 
for the combination as well as for the distribution of events^ and a 
faculty suggestive of illustrations from other sources ; together with a 
discriminating r^ard for statistical information and exemplary patience 
in research. If we add to this the difficulty of finding opportunities 
and means of acquiring a proper knowledge of facts and the necessity 
of writing with fiuency and perspicuity, it need not excite our surprise 
that few men, of all those who have been the ' world's marvel,' have 
foond historians worthy of their greatness, and that the memorial of 
Swedenbo^'s eminently useful career is still a chaos of materials ; out 
of which nevertheless a perfect creation may one day arise. 

We are far from speaking in disparagement of the labor of the late 
Mr. Hobart and his editor ; on the contrary, we feel indebted to them 
for the best compilation of materials towards a life of Swedenborg with 
which we are acquainted. We are anxious that the Church should not 
rest satisfied with the accomplbhment of easy works, with the raising 
of a scafibld-frame when a magnificent temple is to be erected ; with a 
few stones laid in the bed of the stream when its waters are to be spanned 
by a noble arch. A good biography of Swedenborg should carry us 
with him firom city to city and introduce us to the distinguished men 
with whom he held familiar converse in early life, surrounding him with 
the wise and the good as he ever was in his earthly pilgrimage ; as the 
shining points in his character assume ' a combination and a form,' it 
should enable us to follow him from knowledge to knowledge, from 
truth to truth, from love to love. Yet even this would be insufficient 
to command the attention of the world, it would be too individual, too 
sonl-like, it would need an ultimate ground-work, an embodyment, in 
the history of the Church. The biographer of Swedenborg will assur- 
edly fail so long as he regards him as an independent unit, even as the 
mathematician can form no combinations with the sign of unity alone. 
The star of the pole is known to the world by its relation to the other 
spheres of the astral heavens — because it affords a point from which 
earthly and heavenly mutations may be clearly contemplated. In this 
manner Swedenborg must be seen as one link in a concatenated series 
of events ; as the ' bright particular star' shining in a constellation of 
associate souls ; the history of his life belongs to the history of Chris- 
tianity, and to attempt an analysis of the one without the other would be as 
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fruitless in its result as a trial-hand upon the history of European kings 
and nations, leaving out the mysterious north and all its destinies. We 
cannot believe that Swedenborg shone out like an Aurora Borealis from 
the dark clouds of the past, without conceiving that the elements which 
contributed to form his genius were engendered and nursed in their 
bosom. We can have no fdth in his influence over the present and 
the future, and no trust in the duration of the principles which he has 
demonstrated, except it arise from the conviction that he was brought 
forth to fulfil a mission which the world had been gradually prepared to 
receive; his biography therefore must reach far back into ages long 
fled, it must in some measure anticipate the future, and it must so far 
organize the chaos of the present, as to make it reflect, though only 
from a few points, its own brightness. 

As a collection and embodyment of all the important facts at pre- 
sent known concerning Swedenborg, the life by Hobart will make a 
valuable addition to any New Church library ; and, as it contains a com- 
prehensive account of his writings, a useful book for loan or presenta- 
tion. Many of the reminiscenses contained in this work, however, 
would fill a very subordinate chapter in such a biography as we have 
described, and others, upon which the author barely glances, would be 
placed in a broader and clearer light. The following allusion to Swe- 
denborg's father is among the passages which awaken a legitinuite cu- 
riosity to know and understand more of his character and of the 
times in which he lived. 

'* Jesper Swedberg^ was well qualified for one of the principal bishoprics in 
Sweden, bj his piety, leamingi integrity, benevolence, and all other rirtaes. His 
plain manner of liring enforced his zealous remonstrances against pomp and lozury, 
which, if not very common, yet were the more pemidons in that distressful period, 
when Sweden had lost her veteran armies, depended in a great measure on lads and 
old men for (aid against) the combined forces of Russia, Poland, and Denmark, and 
was moreover consuming by fiunine and pestilence. The bishop's influence animated 
that fortitude which sustained such burthens and misery, and blazed in so many 
battles ! His popularity gave particular energy to some public regulations, which 
lessened the havoc of pestilence : a judicious and pathetic address to the people, 
convinced them that interring in new grounds was a necessary measure, though a 
temporary sacrifice of their laudable attachment to the consecrated grounds in which 
the earthly remains of their beloved relatives reposed. The bishop was for many 
years superintendent of the Swedish mission about Delaware. His letters to the 
clergy and the congregations, which are preseved on its records, bear witness to his 
zeal, kmdness, and love of science. He requested of the missionaries to inform 
him of any extraordinary events in the moral and physical world, which happened in 
these parts of America." 

And again, in an interview between Swedenborg and (xeneral Tuxen. 

** I asked him," the general observes, " whether he had seen the lately deceased 
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king Frederick Y., adding, that although some hnman frailty or other might be 
attributed to him, yet I had certain hopes that he waa happy. His anawer waa yes, 
I have seen him, and I know that he ia not only very well off but all the kings of the 
house of Oldenboig, who are all associated together, lliis ia not the happy caae 
with our Swedish kings, some of whom are not so well off. This he said in the 
presence of Uie consul, and the Swedish captain with whom he sailed.*' 

Relations of this kind indeed, although well authenticated, lack 
the authority with which Swedenborg's own memorabilia are invested, 
and can only be received when they are seen to be well supported by 
correlative documents of history and experience ; the former would of 
course be supplied in a good biography; and we have a sufficient 
number of instances of the latter in the writings of Swedenborg to 
warrant the fullest belief. His oft-repeated declaration as to the truth 
of such things is, in the following passages, accompanied with several 
observations possessing peculiar interest ; leading us to contemplate the 
difference between the illumination of Swedenborg and the prophets. 

" Instead of nurades there has taken place at the present day an open manifeata. 
tion of the Lord himself, an intromission into the spiritual world, and with it illu- 
mination by immediate light from the Lord in whatever relates to the interior things 
of the Church, but principally an opening of the spiritual sense of the Word, in 
which the Lord is present in his own divine light. These revelations are not miracles, 
because every man as to his spirit is in the spiritual world, without separation from 
his body in the natural world. Aa to myself, indeed, my presence in the spiritual 
world is attended with a certain separation, but only aa to the intellectual part of my 
mind, not as to the will part. Thia manifestation of the Lord, and intromission into 
the spiritual world, is more excellent than all miracles ; but it haa not been gpranted 
to any one since the creation of the world aa it has been to me. The men of the 
golden age indeed conversed with angels, but it waa not granted to them to be in any 
other light than what is natural. To me, however, it haa been granted to be in both 
spiritual and natural light at the same time ; and hereby I have been privileged to 
see the wonderful things of heaven, to be in company with angels just as I am with 
men, and at the same time to pursue truths in the light of truth, and thus to per- 
ceive and be gifted with them, consequently to be led by the Lord.** 

As a companion to the above passage we extract the following from 
the testimony of Mr. Collin to Swedenborg's extraordinary life and cha- 
racter. It shews clearly that intromission into the spiritual world, and 
even a view of any of its objects, is a privilege rarely granted, and 
never without a relation to final results of the gravest import. It also 
admonishes us to beware of indulging in vain conceits and imaginings 
on such subjects. 

" I presumed," Mr. Collin relates, ** to request of him [Swedenborg] as a great 
favor, to procure me an interview with my brother, who had departed this life a few 
months before. ... He answered that God having for wise and good purposes sepa- 
rated the world of spirits from ours, a communication is never granted without 
cogent reasons ; and asked what my motives were ? I confessed that I had none 
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besides gratifying brotherly affection, and an ardent wish to explore seenet to eublime 
and intereeting to a serious mind. He replied that my motives were good, but not 
sufficient i that if any important spiritual or temporal concern of mine had been the 
case, he would then have solicited permission/' 

And again^ in vords to the same effect : 

** Swedenborg was uniyersally esteemed for his erudition in mathematics, mine- 
i^^gy» &c., and for his probity, benevolence, and general virtue. Being very old 
when I saw him, he was thin and pale, but still retained traces of beauty, and had 
something very pleasing in his physiognomy, and a dignity in his tall and erect 
stature. On my requesting his aid in procuring an interview with a brother lately 
deceased, he answered very properly, that the partition wall between this and the 
other world, could not be opened without some important cause, and not to grai\fy 
mere curiosity J* 

As the attention of the Church is now directed to the philosophical 
and scientific works of Swedenhorg, we cannot do better than close this 
notice with the reasons^ given bj himself in a letter to Dr. Oettinger, 
why from a philosopher he was chosen to the office of a revelator ; the 
same reasons may be urged in favour of a scientific education for the 
Church, and an argument may be founded on their affirmations in 
support of his miethod of dealing with the sciences. 

" You ask me, * Why from a philosopher I have been chosen to this office /* 
Unto which I give for answer, To the end that the spiritual knowledge, which is 
revealed at this day, mi^t be rationally learned, and naturaUy understood ; because 
spiritual truths answer unto natural ones, inasmuch as these originate and flow from 
them, and serve as a foundation for the former. That what is spiritual is similar 
unto, and corresponds with what is human or natural, or belonging to the terrestrial 
orb, may be seen in the treatise on Heaven and Hell, n. 87 — 102, and 103 — 115. 
I was on this account by the Lord first introduced into the natural sciences, and thus 
prepared firom the year 1710 to 1745, when heaven was opened unto me. Every one 
is morally educated and spiritually regenerated by the Lord, by being led from what 
is natural to what is spiritual. Moreover the Lord has given unto me a love of 
spiritual truth, that is to say, not with any view to honor or profit, but merely for 
the sake of truth itself; for every one who loves truth, merely for the sake of truth, 
sees it from the Lord, the Lord being the way and the truth. See John xiv. 6. 
But he who professes the love of truth for the sake of honor or gain, sees truth from 
his own sdf-hood, and to see firom one's self is to see falsity. The confirmation of 
fialsehood shuts the Church, but a rational confirmation of truth opens it. What 
man can otherwise comprehend spiritual things which enter into the imderstanding ? 
Hie doctrinal notion received in the Protestant Church, viz., that in theological 
matters, reason should be held captive under obedience to fidth, locks up the Church ; 
what can open it but an understanding enlightened by the Lord ? See A,R. 914. 
I am very sorry that you have suffered persecution for translating the work on 
Heaven and Hell into German ; but what suffers at this day more than truth itself ? 
How few there are who see it ! nay, who will see it. Therefore be not weary, but 
mdefatigable in defending the truth. 

Emanubl Swbdbnboro." 
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Should a new edition of this work be called for, we shall expect to 
find in the translations some evidence of a more diligent revbion than 
thej have yet undergone. It would be an ungracious task to point out 
instances in which the sense is obscurely rendered, neither have we the 
originala to compare ; suffice it that many sentences are susceptible of 
considerable improTement, and in some cases the substitution of a more 
modem phraseology, would receiye the warrant of general approbation. 



Mahomeft Musion, elucidated in a series of Discourses an Genesis, 
By the Rev. J. J. W- Jervis, M.A. London, Longman, Brown, 
and Co.; 1845. pp.205. 

Soon after the ecclesiastical tiara had been conferred on the united 
churches of Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch, and the warrant of their 
power over the surrounding provinces sealed with the imperial authority, 
we find the Church of Constantinople sharing the patriarchate, and rank- 
ing only second to Rome herself in dignity and influence ; claiming to 
be mistress of eastern Christendom, while Rome governed the west. 
The rivalry thus generated, ended, in the eleventh century, in an open 
rupture, and the Church of Byzantium turned her back on the Roman 
hierarchy. Ld so doing she met a more resistless foe than Rome face 
to face. £1-Islam had already achieved in Alexandria and Antioch an 
apotheosis for its foimders ; the awful name of Mahomet, and the war- 
cry of the faithful, now rolled westward in thunder and storm, threaten- 
ing to burst even on the seven hiUs of the imperial dty ; the religion of 
the cross had been received by whole nations, barbarous and ignorant 
as they were ; the ministers of that religion struggling from age to age 
for imhallowed power, and heeding not the divine precepts of the 
Gospel, had left them barbarous and ignorant still; here and there 
superadding their own idolatrous and superstitious practices ; the enthu- 
siasm of the wild Arabian spread like a lake of fire ; the promises of 
the Koran awoke long-slumbering hopes and desires, — its morality and 
rational theism persuaded the judgment ; and what remained to be done 
was effected by the bow and sword ; and now one hundred million souls 
profess their belief in the mission of Mahomet. 

To believe that a richly endowed Church could be thus thrown to 
the ground, and the dome of the mosque reared by strangers from the 
desert in its room, without the providential care of Him who is Lord of 
all power and might, is to suppose that there is no God in the east like 
Him who over-rules the west. But eastern Christendom fell before the 
conquering hordes of Arabia when her worship had become corrupt and 

c2 
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idolatrous^ and a more rigid theocracy was instituted in its place. 
Western Christendom also fell, at a later period, before the spirit of the 
reformation, and a purer Christianity rose out of its ruins. These great 
changes were both adapted to the genius of the nations upon which 
they passed. The east, addicted for ages back to polygamy, could but 
have polluted the purity of the Gospel ; a mixed religion, therefore — 
one in which God and the prophet were the leading ideas, was proTi- 
dentially substituted for the former : while Germany and England de- 
manded the Word itself in greater purity than they had hitherto 
received it* 

This view of the subject appears to us a perfectly reasonable and 
just one, consonant with the idea of infinite love and wisdom in the 
goyemment of the universe, and agreeable to the dictates of a wide 
benevolence ; it is known, at least to the reoUers of the New Church, 
that Swedenborg has declared the Mahometan religion was raised up by 
the Divine Providence of the Lord, (vide B, P., 255, 256 ; C. i. tT., 
68 — 72 ; C, S, £., 342 ;) and we rejoice to add that his testimony is 
supported by the Scriptural evidence adduced in the work before ns. 
The assurance which we feel that the writer is wholly unacquainted with 
the works of Swedenborg has added considerably to the interest with 
which we have followed his arguments, and must give them additional 
value in the eyes of our readers ; while they join another link to the 
chain of evidence already accumulated in support of Swedenborg' s 
authority as a teacher of truth* 

Mr. Jervis opens his subject with the observation that an outline 
of the whole aeriea of prophecy is contained in the hook of Genesis ; 
we are familiar with the fact, that " the whole of the historical parts of 
the Word summarily involve the things which are treated of in the 
spiritual sense of the first sixteen chapters of Genesis ;" and that the 
earlier chapters of that book were collated by Moses from an older 
Word now existing in Tartary. We may therefore justly regard them 
as forming a germ or seed from which the prophecies have branched out 
at various intervals. This view of the first book furnishes the author 
with a clue to the natural sense of the prophecies, because he holds 
that " the final purpose of God towards Israel could not fail," which 
purpose was to make Shem and his posterity the primary source of 
blessing to mankind. The Israelites formed only one of the Shemitic 
nations, and they were favored with the promised advent of the Messiah, 
and made " the chief repository of God's promises," according to the 
word of Jehovah (Gen. xvii. 19). " Sarah, thy wife, shall bear thee a 
son indeed ; and thou shalt call his name Isaac ; and I will estabhsh 
my covenant with him for an everlasting covenant^ and with his seed 
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after him." Bot to this gracious promise, another, equally emphatic, 
was added ; " as for Uhmaely Behold, I have Messed him, and I will 
make him fruitful, and multiply him exceedingly ; twelve princes shall 
he heget, and I will make him a great nation." This promise, in its 
obvious sense, was so far fulfilled, that, when the lad with his mother 
was cast out into the wilderness, God was with him, and he grew up 
and dwelt there, and became an archer, (Gren. xxi. 20). The twelve 
tribes which sprung from him " may still be pointed out, some more 
conspicuous than others, and are shewn to inhabit, to the present day, 

the vast tract of the Arabian peninsula having in their possession 

the famous cities of Mekkeh and Medeeneh, the former of which gave 
birth to the founder of £1-Iskm." 

The gist of the argument up to this point is, that as the Israelites 
are universally allowed to have been the subjects of a peculiar care by 
virtue of a promise made to Noah and Abraham. So the descendants 
of Ishmael must have been providentially cared for, in virtue of an 
equally emphatic promise made at the same time ; if the history of 
the Jews is to be regarded as a proof of the fulfilment of prophecy, so 
is the histoiy of the tribes descended from the son of Hagar : if the 
promised blessing upon Isaac is ratified and enlarged by Isaiah, and 
other mspired writers (which no one can doubt) so is the promise of 
blessing upon Ishmael ; as the future and greater glory of Israel was 
beheld from the pinnacles of her second temple, gleaming in the fiur-off 
horizon, so the lesser glory of £1-Islam was seen by the vision-rapt 
sages of Jerusalem to illuminate the orient. The validity of this argu- 
ment, in the judgment of those who, with us, perceive a higher sense 
in the Scripture than the literal, is now to be tested. 

The Scriptures are principally filled with historical and prophetical 
records of the Jewish and Israelitish people, and yet they are declared 
to be ^^ the Word of God/' this high character is given them because 
the literal histories and prophecies contain within their bosom a series 
of spiritual histories and prophecies exactly answering to the former by 
correspondence. The texture of this spiritual sense, like that of our 
Lord's vest, is vrithout break or seam — a perfect series of truths, drawn 
forth in uiunterrupted succession from the still higher and greater truth 
which points to God himself as the inmost of the Word. The literal 
sense lacks this perfection of order ; and is presented to our notice 
under a variety of forms, in which fragments of history, obscure gene- 
alogies, prophecies, and devotional episodes are involved and combined, 
so as to express the infinite vrisdom of its author in a human and 
earthly manner. The text of Scripture therefore contains just so much 
of every circumstance as would serve for a part of the basis or ultimate 
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of interior wisdom ; jast so much of the Jewish history as would form 
a grand theatre representative of the Lord^s kingdom ; just so much of 
prophecy as would serve to epitomise the great drama of the world's 
redemption. The circumstances recorded of Isaac and Jacob, of the 
twelve patriarchs, and their numerous descendants, and of the judges 
and kings who governed them, are so many elucidations of the cove- 
nant made with Isaac. But they are specially recorded; not, simply, 
because they illustrate the course of the blessing, but because they 
were needed as materials for the written word; because they afforded 
the means by which the internal sense could be preserved for future 
ages. The little that is said concerning Ishmael, after the birth of 
Isaac, was also needed for this purpose, and what is recorded aUo 
shews the course of the Divine mercy promised in his behalf. When 
the cruelly-rejected mother and son had wandered some time in the 
wilderness, and all their provisions were spent, the heart of the poor 
bond-woman nigh breaking for the loss of her beloved diild, she hid 
him under a shrub, and turned away that she might not witness the 
last dreaded agony, and then at a short distance from the spot sat 
down ; and in the anguish of her heart cryed out and wept for the hte 
which seemed but too certain. But the prayer of Abraham (when he 
deemed it impossible for Sarah to bear children), his prayer to Jehovah 
that Ishmael might live, was now remembered, even when Abraham 
himself had forsaken his child. '' The angel of God called to Hagar out 
of heaven and said unto her. What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not, for 
God hath heard the voice of the lad where he is: Arise, lift up the 
lad, and hold him in thy hand; for I will make him a great nation." 
Thus the promise was ratified; and the full intention of the Deity to 
accomplish his final purpose miraculously confirmed. 

There are other instances, too, in which the blessing may be seen 
taking a decided course towards its fulfilment ; it is recorded (Gen. xxv. 
6) that Abraham sent away all the sons of the concubines to the east 
country, and soon afterwards gave up the ghost ; but we find Ishmael 
associated with Isaac at the burial of the old man, affording presump- 
tive evidence that he had not been dismissed like the others : we find 
also that IshmaeVs daughter, Bashemath, was espoused by Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 3), and others of his descendants are occasionally alluded to ; 
his first son, the sister of Bashemath, was named Nebajoth (Gen. xxv. 
13). And we find it prophecied in the 60th chapter of Isaiah, in 
reference to the future glory of the Church, ** All the flocks of Kedar 
shall be gathered together unto thee, the ramsof Nebaioth shall minister 
unto thee : they shall come up with acceptance on my altar." It is 
true that in the New Church we rely upon the spiritual and not on the 
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natural fulfilment of this and similar prophecies, but it does not follow 
that a series of events are to be summarily dismissed as unimportant, 
or unintelligible, because they form no part of the woren tissue of our 
fidth, or that we are to disregard the progress of natural events, because 
our best hopes repose on higher things. 

But we have much to say on the " Missioii of Mahomet,^' which 
must be reserred for our next impression. 



The (rroupinff of Animals. A paper read before the Veterinary Medical 
Association, by James John Gabth Wilkinson, M. R. C. S. 
pp. 13. 

This little work contains, we beHere the essential idea towards a more 
philosophical system of grouping the objects of Nature than has yet 
been followed ; and, moreover, deserves particular attention, as sup- 
plying an example of the manner in which the guiding star, followed 
by Swedenborg in all his writings, may become the leading principle 
to important results in modem science, the idea of use. The Creator 
presents all his great works to our notice in finished forms, and asso- 
dates them together for mutual aid and ability in circles containing 
infinite varieties, so that every series comprises a little universe, held 
together and harmonized by the same laws which govern the larger 
imities. Not so however, except on rare occasions are the works of the 
human intellect planned ; its constructive genius is neither exercised in 
accordance with the designs of nature, nor is it always imitative of her 
methods ; but we find it employed in pulling down what she has labori- 
ously built up, and substituting its own grotesque arrangements for her 
simpticity and elegance ; it must be admitted that convenient views are 
thus obtained, of objects which would otherwise lie remote from common 
observation, and they thus become better known to the understanding ; 
the mischief is, that they are so seldom restored to their right places 
and reconsidered as perfect works of the Creator, wisely placed by him 
in the situation in which they were first found by the Naturalist, and 
thus the object of study becomes lowered to the vitiated apprehensions 
of his own mind, and obscure words only appear, where substances and 
forms ought to reflect the light of heavenly wisdom. 

" Each walk of nature," says the author, *' may be studied for very 
different purposes ; but the purpose will determine the order into which 
the knowledge gained during the study is distributed. Thus animals 
may be classed either, 1 . to assist the memory ; for instance to enable 
it to hold together a multitude of facts by virtue of some genenil point of 
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connexion. Or, 2. to aid the rational facultieSi to strengthen their per- 
ceptions of the order of nature, of man himself and of the human mind, 
and of the relations in which all things stand to the Creator. Natural 
History, therefore, as a ground, like all the other series in the universe, 
may furnish anything, from a hare catalogue to an order reflectittg a pro- 
found philosophy. . . When the end proposed in a classification of animals 
is to fortify the memory and to facilitate the record of knowledge, it 
would seem that similarity of form, and similarity in general, may con- 
stitute the basis of the classification. On the other hand, when the end 
is of a philosophical character, when we wish to treat our classification 
as a truth, and to reason from it, we must have recourse to something 
more vital than analogy of form, and in this case, as I hope to shew, 
we must rather consider affinities of use and character than the resem- 
blances perceptible to the senses " 

The work before us, then, may be regarded as a small contribution 
towards the realisation of this idea, a ^' trial of the principle of affinity 
of use as a ground of classification, in place of the rule of similarity of 
form or structure." The anatomical grouping of Linneeus and Cuvier 
associates the monkey with man on the ground of structural affinity. 
Mr. Wilkinson proposes to group the domestic animals around the hu- 
man race notwithstanding their dissimilarity of form. '' It is true," he 
remarks, '' the ape is like man, disgustingly Uke; but this very fact it 
b that degrades him and removes him from his prototype ; for he is a 
copy without a useful character of his own ; and the poorest creature 
with an originaHty is nearer to man in essence than he. 

As an illustration of the two systems of classification take the fol- 
lowing extract — 

** I before stated, that existing classifications may be likened to dic- 
tionaries of animated nature, and the parallel involves an interesting 
truth. In an ordinary dictionary, the words of a language are brought 
together by the rule of literal similarity ; and a mighty convenient thing 
such a dictionary is. But in making use of language as an instrument 
of thought, we depart at once from the order of the dictionary ; and in 
proportion as the subject lifts us into the art of expression, we avoid 
simikirities of sound, lest the progressive spiral of ideas should be drawn 
back into a dull round of jingHng terms. Now there is just the same 
difference between the present method of the naturalist and the method 
of nature that there is between a dictionary and a grand composition : 
the former coheres by a single thread, namely, the rule of uniformity ; 
the latter is a connected tissue of ends, means, and uses, and the bond 
of connexion throughout is the harmonious working of the parts, all 
with each, and each with all." 
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Man J nseiiil hints, having a practical relation to the grouping of ani- 
mals are scattered through the pages hut we pass on to the author's conclu* 
sioD, that, '* the horse is the prime unit of the whole, and the most allied 
to man, — that he is the head of animated nature." A conclusion which 
we consider is fully warranted hy its analogical correspondence no less 
than by its intelligence and docility. With regard to the proposed 
scheme itself we can only adopt the words of the author and say that 
however difficult may be its execution, this is no reason why we should 
give it up. " At all events we see a distinct luminous spot. Man and 
the domestic animals shining as a great light in the centre of animated 
nature. What if it be surrounded, as worlds always are at first, with 
a dark circumference of chaos and obscurity ; this is the very matter 
out of which order and beauty are to be created. It only shews that, 
as followers of nature, she imposes upon us the same difficulties that 
she imposes upon herself. She works, and we must learn, by rational 
methods. The organization of knowledge must begin from principles, 
and be accomplished progressively, precisely as the organization of mat- 
ter begins, and as solar systems are created. We have no right to be 
disappointed, if the one condition of exploring nature consists in fol- 
lowing that order which she herself obeys in her operations . . . .When 
this is done, and not till then, natural history will be a mirror of actual 
nature." 



Sweethearts and TFivea, or be/ore and after Marriage. By S. T. 
Arthur, London; H. G. Clarke, & Co., 66, Old Bailey, pp. 85. 

It is cheering to find unexpected joys in the midst of our severer 
studies, to feel the soft touch of nature's own cheek while we are con- 
fronted in dose conference with her interpreters ; we are creatures of 
feeling, all of us, and though Minerva takes us by the hand and we 
gird ourselves for the accomplishment of some great design, it often 
happens that we yield to the sweeter attractions of the Calypso of our 
hearts and homes, and sit down in peace ; even as the first man, who 
knew not the use of the syllogism, found happiness in Eden. 

If we consult our own experience we may soon know, that the 
setting forth of dry facts and systems of philosophy for the mental 
satisfaction of those who are filled vnth a young and joyous Hfe, like an 
ofiering of dry bones to the hungry, is an extremely ungracious act ; 
and we shall deem every effort, made with the benevolent intention of 
clothing the naked truth in beauteous and comely attire, to be a rich 
oflFering at the shrine of nature herself ; and an acceptable tribute of 
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respect to the young, into whose minds^ imaginatioQ " streams better 
and more divinely " thim into the aged, and who usually embrace more 
than they wish to retain, unless it should be recommended by some 
peculiar grace. It too often happens that the readers of light literature 
have no other object than to wile away the dreaming hours of an aim- 
less, and therefore joyless, existence : It should be the duty of their 
instructors to meet them in their own paths, with cheerful fbcea, but 
with lessons of the truest wisdom, and so prepare them for the import- 
ant realities of life; to this end the work before us is well adapted, and 
we doubt not will be deemed an acceptable addition to our means of 
philosophising the human heart. 

It is a common fault of lovers to rely implicitly on first impressions, 
and, with the cynosure of the little god pressing heavily on their brows, 
to imagine that they see with a perfect vision. " The first time my 
eyes rested upon her," Lewis Milnor, the hero of the story, exclaims to 
his friend, *' I was struck with her peculiar beauty ; the second time, 
my heart fluttered in my bosom ; the third time made me desperately 
in love with her; and the fourth time blessed me vrith an introduction 
and an bourns delightful conversation. I found her mind as lovely as 
her person. Without doubt, she is the sweetest maiden that ever 
graced our village vrith her presence." 

" Truly, all this is marvellous," is the cool reply, " a quiet sensible 
fellow, Uke my friend Lewis Milnor, who has never been known to 
exhibit a particle of enthusiasm where a lady was concerned, thus to go 
into heroics about a pretty-looking miss, a stranger in Westbrook, of 
three or four weeks standing, is passing strange indeed ! Pray what is 
there about her so wonderful ? I have met her perhaps, half a dozen 
times, but detected nothing that was very remarkable!" 

" Every thing about her is wonderful to me. I never saw a face 
with just the expression of hers." 

One object of the author is to bring these high tides of the heart 
under the salutary influence of the judgement and awaken all the soul 
to reason, he therefore observes: — 

" It is all right, so £bu: as the choosmg of a wife is concerned, to look for good 
qualities and points of agreement. But it is not equally right to keep all bad quali- 
ties and points of disagreement entirely out of sight These it is as essential to know 
as it is to know the good qualities ; for, unless we know them, we cannot be sure 
that seeds may not exist which will germinate and produce a fruitful harvest of pain- 
ful discord and heart-searching afflictions." 

And again much to the same purpose, — 

** No one is perfect, Lewis. Don't forget that self evident axiom. We are bom 
into direful hereditary evils, that are ever seeking to gain dominion over us, and 
drag us down into all evil excesses. No matter how beautiful the exterior form, or 
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how lovely tbe inteUectoal and moral qvalitiM of Uie gentle being who has won our 
admintion and our love, atfll it ia a painful and aolenin troth, that eren her mind 
is coned with hereditary forms of eril — ^tfaat eren ahe needs to be regenerated . . . .aa 
well aa yon or I, Grace Harvey as well as Lewis Milnor — Julia Lawson aa well aa 

Henry Williams Trae regard between the aezea must be based upon known 

moral qualities, and these do not become at once apparent. They are often seen 
under drcumstanoes of trial, when a decision between right and wrong haa to be made 
abnost instinctively, and while there exists a temptation to do the wrong." 

The following may be viewed as an example of easy reading in les- 
sons of the deepest wisdom ; its language is of the gravest import, yet 
beftDtifol withal and full of alluring graces, — 

" Your bark is now fiurly upon the waters, my diildren,'' Mrs. Ellis said to the 
happy young couple a few days after Uieir marriage, '* and the sea i^pears calm and 
pleasant before you. If my prayers were answered, it would remain thus cafan and 
pleasant unto the end of your voyage. But it would not remain with a surfooe all 
unruffled, nor will a sky unobscured by clouds bend always smilingly over you aa now. 
The &oe of nature is a true representative of life : to-day the leaves are bright, the air 
mild and balmy, and the earth rejoicing in sweet blossoms and fruits, with rich foli- 
age gently undulating in the summer breezes. To-morrow all is changed. Thick 
clouds have obscured the sun, and the tempest haa burst from the very sky but yes- 
terday all bright and serene. In a little while tiiis passes away and all looka calm 
and beautiful as before, save here and there some token of the storm : a broken branch, 
a riven trunk, or some beautiful parterre with its gay blossoms all marred by the wind 
and run. 

*< Thus, my dear children, will your life be checkered by sunshine and storm. 
Pny Heaven that the tempest-marks be not too deep ! " 

" You are in a soberer mood than usual this morning, Aunt ? '' Grace said, half 
lang^ung, half serious. 

** I larely see any one for whom I feel a strong regard, entering upon life as you 
are now, without feeling sober. That you will be happy in each other and continue 
and continue to love each other with increasing affection, I am sure. But I am also 
sure that you vriU be tried in the fire, as all are in this life-^' Your dross to consume, 
and your gold to refine.' Without being thus tried, you cannot possibly so know 
yontselves, so understand life's truest and best ends, as to be really happy." 

" I don't wish to be any happier than I now am, " Grace replied to this, looking 
up mto her husband's foce with a glance of fond confidence. ' ' I am perfectly happy. " 
" No doubt of it, my child," Mrs. Ellis said ; " but life is not all a honeymoon. 
The blossom, vrith its beauty and fragrance, both so delightful to the sense, sport 
odI J for a brief season in the breeze and sunshine, and then gives place to the hardier 
and externally less attractive fruit, and this, warmed by the sun, matured and strength- 
ened by the storm, swells into delicious maturity. In which state, think you, were 
the tree endowed with consciousness like you, would it be most truly happy : in the 
gentle spring-time, when each bough put forth a hundred sweet blossoms, and loaded 
the breeze with rich odours, or in sober autumn, when every branch was bending 
with golden fruit ? Surely it would be happier far when the end for which it had put 
fortii its blossoms was gained. The tree would not delight in its blossoms because 
they were beautiful and fragrant alone, but because they were a sweet promise of 
fruit, the end of its existence. So should it be with you, my children. You are now 
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in the spring-time of life, your young minds blossoming with a like rich promise of 
fruit. Do noty then, rest in the mere delight you now feel. Think of the true end 
of your existence.'' 

" What is that true end ? " asked the husband of Grace. 

'* To bring into active use all the gifts which have been freely given to you, even 
as the tree does, for the good of all." 

** We are not, then, to live for ourselves." 

*' Certainly not. Does the tree produce fruit for itself ? Is all the delight we 
have imagined it to fed in the production of this fruit in consequence of a selfish anti- 
cipation ? No : it is a happy labourer for the good of others, and thankfully receives 
its own portion in due season from the bountiful storehouse of nature." 

** But we are not trees, " Grace said, smiling. 

*' Nor angels either, my dear ; and yet the same principle of delight in living for 
others, and not for ourselves, appertains to the angels. If primarily to regard others 
be a true principle in heaven, ought it not to be true also on earth ?" 

Another quotation from this interesting work^ and we leave it with 
our hest wishes for its success ; it is sent on a mission in which wc 
think it cannot fail to succeed ; a mission of peace, and felicity to the 
wide empire of love : on the security and happiness of the marriage 
state, depend the hest interests of humanity hoth in this world and the 
next ; every effort therefore having for its ohject the correction of fatal 
errors and the institution of just views on a subject so important, must 
deserve the notice of all who rightly value the domestic relations ; to 
such, amongst our readers, it may be an additional recommendation 
that Mr. Arthur is a new Churchman, the source of his pure morality 
and fine sentiment is therefore well known to us ; hut it also gives us 
occasion to notice what we must regard as a slight blemish in his com- 
position, the too frequent occurrence of theological technicalities, and 
the very unlikely occurrence of two strangers meeting on a sudden 
emergency of business, falling at once into a long conversation about 
hereditary evil. In all other respects, the admirable simpUcity of the 
story, and its truthful representation of every-day life demands unre- 
served commendation : we may add that it is published at a price which 
places it within the reach of every one ; and so pass on to the 

Conclusion. 

*' It was a clear, cold winter evening, that Grace, after lighting the parlour lamp, 
drew up the sofa before the grate, and sat down to await her husband, who was out 
rather later than usual. She had remained seated only a few minutes when a alight 
rustling noise close by caught her ear. Quickly rising, with a smile of pleasure on 
her face, she turned to a cradle, snugly ensconced in a comer of the room, and lift- 
ing therefrom a dear little babe, now but a few months old, drew it to her bosom 
with an earnest pressure, and then kissed its soft young cheek over and over again, 
with a delight that only a mother can understand. While thus engaged in fondling 
her babe, Milnor came in. 
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" ' Ob, rm 90 glad you have come at last ! It has seemed a long time since the 
erening closed in/ Grace said, tenderly leaning her head against her hosband's bosom, 
as he drew his arm around her, and kissed first her pure lips and then those of his 
bmooent babe. 

" ' I have been detained by business much later than usual,' he replied. * One 
or two important cases which I have on hand ha?e required more than ordinary atten- 
tion.' 

" ' While duty keeps you away your wife will never complain,' Grace said, look, 
him affectionately in the face, 

" * And nothing but duty shall ever make me a truant from my home,' he said, 
kining her again. ' But I have some good news to tell you.' 

"•Indeed! What is it?' 

" * Several important suits were decided to-day in favor of t he Bank, which, 

with an unexpected punctuality in the payment of other large debts due to the institu- 
tioD, have made ^be assets, after paying its whole outstanding issue, something like 
sefentj-five per cent, in favour of the stock. This will give you nearly thirty thou- 
sand doDars. Th e B ank will also divide something, I can't tell how much — 
but enoogh, at least, to purchase for us a handsome house.' 

" ' Por your sake I am deeply tiiankfiil,' Grace said, in a subdued tone, leaning 
heavily against her husband, and looking up into his fiice with earnest, but happy 
expresBion. 

'* ' And more for your sake than my own am I thankful, Grace,' Milnor replied, 
dkdr lips again meeting. * I shall again see you in that position and in that circle 
from which you have long been banished.' 

" ' If money alone is the passport to that circle, I desire not to step again within 
it The loss of money, it seems, made my old friends forget me — ^made me com- 
puitivdy a stranger in the city of my birth. Its recovery shall not change my rela- 
tion to them. I have learned to set a different estimation upon friendship — to value 
it by a new standard. No, no, my husband ! Never have I been so happy as dur- 
ing the past year. Never have I walked the streets of my native city with a firmer 
step or a calmer heart, than since, under the impulse of love and duty, I returned to 
its freU-known precincts. The neglect of old associates has not wounded me. I felt 
that the love of a husband was strong to sustain me. In his growing reputation I 
felt an honest pride. In bearing his name I have had a panoply of defence.' 

** * How good to all is Providence,' Milnor said, with earnestness. ' Even the 
darker dispensations are but hidings of a smiling face. Without the painfolly-recdved 
lessons which we have learned, aU the wealth you possessed would only have made us 
miserable ; but it was taken away for a time until we could learn truth in a severe 
school, and now it is restored to us at a time when we can be thankftd for it, and use 
it 1^ a means of usefulness to others, instead of something to pamper pride and indo- 
lence.' 

'* * And more than all that have these lessons taught us,' Grace added : ' they have 
tangfat us a knowledge of ourselves ; they have taught us truly to know and to love 
each other. And one sweet lesson have they taught me— yet hard at first to learn — ' 

" ' What lesson is that, dear ? ' Milnor asked, seeing that Grace hesitated. 

" * To know the difference between a sweetheart and a wife,' was the blushing 
reply." 
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The Swedenhorg Library, (n. 1 and 2 Memorabilia). Edited by Prof. 

Bush, New York. John Allen. 1846. 
The object of this series of publications we may shortly state in the 
words of the editor^ is " to aiford the data for an enlightened judgment 
respecting one of the most extraordinary men that has ever appeared 
** upon the earth's theatre." To this end the various '* memorabilia" 
scattered throughout the writings, are to be embodied and issued under 
the above title, in a cheap form ; and should the result warrant the 
continuation of the series, it will be extended so as to embrace " the 
doctrinal developments to which the relations are in fact subordinate." 
It may be thought a bold step for one who has hitherto held such a 
high position in the Christian community to come forward and claim a 
bearing for the disclosures fir^t. But for our part we have always 
regarded the expression of delicacy, or fear, on the subject of Sweden- 
borg's ''Memorabilia," with a degree of sorrow, apportioned to the 
influence likely to be exercised by the objecting parties ; considering 
the philosophy of those relations, as a vein of precious metal or a 
golden chain running in lines of beauty through every part of his sys- 
tem, we have wondered that a wish could at any time exist to hide them 
from the surface. We are aware that a feeling for tl\e prejudices of the 
world, and a hope to widen the gates of the Church, has in general 
formed the root and stem of such desires, but we respect them not ; 
and rejoice that the memorable relations of things heard and seen are 
boldly advanced in the first part of the *' Swedenborg Library," to lead 
the van of the movement instituted by Professor Bush. 

In No. 1 of this series the professor thus earnestly and openly 
avows his belief in Swedenborg's mbsion : 

" Upon the most rigid enquiry, I am satisfied that Swedenborg's system is true. 
When candidly snrreyed, it answers all the demands of my intellect and my heart. 
It commends itself to my best reason as given of God and worthy of all acceptation ; 
and so beUering, I dare not confer with flesh and blood. If Swedenboig has altered 
the troth reladre to the spiritual world, it is becanse God enabled him to do it. It 
is a truth entirely transcending the reach of the native facolties of man ; and it is a 
troth imparted not for his own sake, but for the common benefit of the race. It was 
designed for propagation. It most be proclaimed in order to be available to the ends 
for which it was given. If, then, this tmth has come to me, and throned itself in 
the central convictions of my soul, it brings with it the most sacred obligations on 
the score of announcing it to the world. The trust is holy, and through the grace of 
heaven I hope to prove fiuthful to it." 

It will appear from another part of our pages, that this noble in- 
tention has led Mr. Bush to dehver a course of lectures in New York ; 
and the publications here noticed are also evidence of his determination 
to make Swedenborg known. Having himself laboured under a total 
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inisooiioepiion of Swedenboi^'s writings, be deems it a duty to disabuse 
bis feUow-Cbristians of tbeir enoneoaa impressions. ** Tbe question/' 
be observes, " must be determined, wbetber Swedenborg was in truth 
made the subject of supernatural revelations. If he was, then his 
utterances are to be received as the voice of God to man. If be was 
not, then some adequate explanation must be given of the moral mar- 
?els that distinguish his case from eveiy other that the world has wit- 



The professor's own impressions of the general character of Swe- 
denborg are thus summed up in one striking paragraph, with which 
our space warns us to conclude. 

" In the penon of the demented Swedish seer stands revealed, not only one of the 
porat and holiest men that ever graced the Christian name, but one of the sublimest 
gmoses that ever adorned the annals of science — ^a worthy compeer of Newton, of 
Bacon, of LeOmitx, of Laplace, of Cavier— a man of the most stupendous attain- 
ments in crery sphere of knowledge—of analytic perspicacity never surpassed — of a 
power of generalization to which the worid has not seen a superior— whoee writings 
haye created a new eiu in physiological research— who is par eminence the phi- 
losopher of ende and causes— who solved with equal ease the problems of fluxions, 
of physology, of anatomy, of chemistry, of metallurgy, of mechanics, and of 
fmanoe — ^whoee intellectual sports were the differential calculus, the ascertainment of 
^ kiogitiide, the motion and position of the planets, the application of geometry 
to chemistry and physics, the construction of ships, docks, and dykes, the invention 
of stoves, and the depreciation and rise of the Swedish currency — and finally, who is 
beginning to receive the honours of the true paternity of the Kantian philosophy, 
of tbe atomie theory of Boacovich and Dalton, of the nebular hypothesis in astronomy, 
and of many of the grandest discoveries of anatomical science of more modem times.* 
All this the world was little prepared to find in the self-proclaimed herald of the New 
Jerusalem, and yet all this is now beginning to be acknowledged as a due concession 
to the transcendent mind of Swedenborg. *' The time," says an undiscipled eulogist 
of hb ' Animal Kingdom,' *' is not far distant when he must and will be considered 
as the Zoroaster of Europe, and the Prometheus of a new era of reason." 



Eman, Swedenhorgii Biarii Spiritualia, pars sexta, emtincM Indieem 

Pariwm IL—IF. 
Dieta Probantia veteris et Novi Testamenti coUecta et breviter explieata 

ab Emanuele Swedenborg. 
These additional contributions to the theology of tbe church, surpass- 

* " In this reference to the philosophy of Kant, we have in view especially his 
theory of time and space as the forms of our ideas, and the predominance of the 
labjective over the objective, in both which he was preceded by Swedenborg. As to 
the Nd>ular Hypothesis, we assign it to Swedenborg so far only as the origination of 
the planets from the sun is covered. This theory does not involve the necessity of 
considering the fields of nebulous matter visible to the telescope the material from 
which the planets were formed." 
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ing rich as it already is, we owe to the untiring industry of Dr. Tafel, 
to whose editorial labours we feel deeply indebted. We need not say a 
word on the value of an index to any part of Swedenborg's writings, 
especially on one written with his own hand, but of the one before us, 
we must observe, that it makes a readable book, full of materials for 
reflection ; and is certainly a valuable addition to the published parts of 
the Diary. 

The Dicta Probantia consists of a collection of passages from the 
Word (a series of memoranda made by E. S.) with occasional explana- 
tions ; the general plan followed in the work is, 1 . The consummation 
of the Church. 2. The Last Judgment. 3. The Advent of the Lord. 
4. The institution of a New Church and its quality. Amongst the 
subjects may be enumerated. Original Sin, Imputation and Justification, 
Charity and Good Works, Heaven and Hell, Miracles, &c. These 
works are published by the London Printing Society. 

The Comer Stone of the New Jerusalem. By B. F. Barrett. — A Re- 
lation of Things heard and seen in the Spiritual World. Ex. Unv. 
Theo. William Newbery. — 2%tf New Church Reader and Class 
Book, No. 1. James S. Hodson. 

These are introductory works — the " Relation, &c." is a reprint of one 
of the London Society's tracts (rejected from the series), which we are 
glad to see re-issued ; we well know that it is a favorite with many, and 
it is certainly necessary to the completion of the set. Mr. Barrett's 
work is a clear exposition of the Doctrine of the Lord, — a commentaiy 
on the text, ** Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious Corner Stone, a sure foundation," it will be avail- 
able as an argument in favor of our fundamental doctrine, a good 
book to place in the hands of one dissatisfied with the popular fallacy. 
The Class Book, which consists, principally, of selections from New 
Church writers, is intended for use in the Day and Sunday Schools, as 
well as in private families, and supplies a long-felt desideratum: 
amongst the subjects introduced in this number are various sketches of 
the mental affections, a dissertation on Industry, the influence of Music, 
&c. The first article is a Sketch of Swedenborg, in which we find the 
remark that all his theological works have been published in English, 
this we are bound to qualify by observing, that the Adversaria and 
some others, are only accessible in the original : in the selection of sub- 
jects we would recommend attention to what is likely to please as well 
as instruct the class for which it is designed ; this end will be promoted 
by the contribution of Original Papers, which we see are solicited. 
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Thk new translatioii of fhe Book of Nahnm in our present number U offered by 
the Bible Society as a specimen of the labor in which it proposes to engage ; we par- 
ticolarly recommend oar readers to institate a comparison between tins and the old 
TersAon ; in our opinion the majesty of its diction, althoogh occasionally abrupt and 
broken, and the startling clearness of the tone in which its enunciations are delivered 
will speedily bring it into general notice. It offers one advantage to the student of 
the doctrine of correspondence, which we have no doubt will be highly appreciated, 
^ advantage of a clear insight into the structure of the original : instead of the 
English words denoting pasmon or suffering, we are presented with the physical type 
of 1^ emotion, and thus by a just analysis of the idea, we are enabled to grasp its 
elements, and refer them to their proper series in our symbolism. Certainly, a richer 
boon to the Church could not be given at the present moment, than such a transla- 
tion of the Word. We believe we are right in adding, that this version is not in- 
tended to supersede the authorized one for general purposes, but only to aid the 
biblical student, and satisfy those who love to <' 9e€treh the Scripturet" 

We have mnch pleasure in announcing that the London Tract Society has just 
completed its series up to No. 30. Ajnong other subjects of interest we observe, 
The Claims of Swedenborg to Supernatural Communication, A New Church the 
fulfilment of Prophecy, The Resurrection, The Last Judgment, &c. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Hodson is preparing for publication the more val- 
uable among the posthumous works of the late Mr. Hindmarsh. And we trust that 
an who desire to see the productions of so powerful a writer made available for the 
serrioe of the Church, will join cordially in supporting the undertaking. Mr. Hodson 
has already announced a volume which promises to be of considerable interest. 

Hie Mhetueum of the 13fh ult. condescends to notice briefly Mr. Clissold's val- 
nabfe work, ** A Review of the Principles of Apocalyptical Interpretation." The 
T en ewe r commences, " If any reader wishes to know into what vagaries the human 
mind can run in attempting to explain the Book of Revelations, let him take up the 
two published volumes of this work (the third has not yet appeared), and he will be 
sufficiently gratified. . . . Tliere is no common ground on which two interpreters (at 
lost two protestant interpreters, who are allowed the exercise of private judgment,) 

can meet ; no two passages on which they can agree ''What can we infer firom 

SRch a mass of contradictions as Mr. Clissold has collected with untiring diligence, 
with the view of proving all to be wrong ?" What can we infer I Why simply what 
Mr. Clissold intended that we should infer, namely, that they cannot all be right ; 
and that the Protestant Church has no fixed principles of interpretation : and conse- 
quently that to * hear the Church' on this subject would be merely to listen to a jargon 
of unknown tongues. That Mr. Clissold has fully succeeded in accomplishing his 
purpose is distmctly and thanklessly admitted ; but (possibly lest he should become 
too much elated with success), the reviewer sagely continues, " Mr. Clissold in the 
two volumes does not give us his own system, or rather that of hii sect (the Swe- 
deDborgian), but he intends to do so in the third. It will doubtless be different from 
tiuMe which have preceded it, and so fiir therefore a curiority ; but that it will be 
equally useless will be acknowledged by all men but himself, and his brother follow. 
VOL. I. D 
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ers of the Swedish prophet." It is but an ordinary instance of sagadtj to review a 
book without having read it ; but the Atherueum, in the plenitude of prophetic dis- 
cernment can apparently see into an author's brain, and pronounce judgment on a 
work, perhaps even before it is written ! The race of " prophets" is evidently not 
confined to Sweden. And yet, perchance, it was but a shrewd guess ; for he con- 
cludes, ** Suppose, after all, the Book of Revelation has no right to be included in 
the canon of Scripture. It was rejected by many of the wisest and best men of the 
first three centuries of Christianity ; and we are at a loss to conceive what new light 
has been thrown since then on the question qf its canonicity" Then why not have 
wBited for the promised volume ? Seeing that the first two fulfilled their pnrpose, 
the third might possibly have fulfilled its purpose, and have given the desired infor- 
mation. This doubt, however, which is rather general, about the genuineness of 
the Book of Revelations, shows strongly the importance of allowing of as little delay 
as possible in completing the work. Every one interested in the matter must be 
anxious to possess this promised addition to our New Church literature. A good 
work on the subject is evidently much needed. 



Nottingham, — ^The Rev. Thomas Chalklen, by request of the London Missionary 
Society, has lately visited this town and delivered a course of three lectures to a 
crowded and intensely-interested audience, in the following order: 1. On the sole 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, the Creator, Redeemer, and Regenerator of Men, Oct, 
22. 2. Charity, not Faith, the first Essential of Christianity, Oct, 23. 3. The 
nature of Heaven and Hell, and the origin of Angels and Devils, Oct, 24. The 
greatest attention was paid to the lucid expositions given of these subjects, accom- 
panied as they were throughout with a calm yet searching appeal to the Holy Word, 
and a powerful display of reason as a test of the truths which he advocated. Hie 
editor of the Millennial News was sufficiently interested to arrange with Mr. Chalklen 
for a private discussion on the subject of the resurrection, which accordingly took 
place. On the Sunday following two sermons were also delivered, and the two 
sacraments administered, to the great delight of Uiose who are able to enjoy the 
richness of the heavenly pastures. 

The result is that three intelligent individuals have embraced the doctrines, and 
will in due time enter our society. Many tracts have been distributed, and more are 
enquired for. Thus the ability of man, in conjunction with heayen and the Lord, 
to promote the good cause is fully proved. To the Divine Being himself belongs 
all the honor for the progress of the new dispensation, but gratitude also requires 
our thankful acknowledgment of the means employed. The Nottingham Society 
therefore sincerely thanks the Rev. Thomas Chalklen and the London Missionary 
Society for their exertions. — T. S. 

Prqf, Bush is now delivering a course of Sabbath evening lectures hi this city on 
** The Future Life, as disclosed by Swedenborg." His audiences have been large and 
respectable, attracted probably, in great measure by the novelty of the subject as 
viewed in such connexion, and by the boldness and emphasis of tone in which the 
Professor announces his fiidth in the revelations of the Swedish seer. His fint lecture, 
we learn, was devoted to a general view of the evidences which he considered as 
sustaining his divme mission, drawn principally finom his represen t ations of heaven 
and hell, which he makes to be the ultimate realization of certam moral states of the 
soul, determined by the influence of the ruling love as good or evil. The second was 
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•nnoonoed m the dailj papers as offering proof that *' All Angeb are Homan Spirits/' 
in wfaidk we underrtand, he folly took the ground that the existenoe of a superior 
race of bemgs to man is not only nnscriptaral, hot impossible, inasmndi as creation 
in the image and 1ikene$a of God is affirmed of man, and the highest angel cannot be 
any Umg more. Men and angels are the same race of beings in different stages of 
edstence. Tlie third annonnced a somewhat singnlar subject for pulpit discussion, 
to wit, " The Relation of Mesmerism in its higher Phenomena to the Doctrines of 
Swedenborg." The lecturer asserted that Swedenborg's psychological state was 
altogether of a higher order than that produced by Mesmerism, and that the belief of 
his foQowers was ^Hiolly independent of the truth or fidsehood of the alleged Mesmeric 
developements. The mode in which he brou|^t the two things into connexion was 
tibis :— In the Mesmeric state the spirit predominates, for the time beings orer the 
body. The bodily sensations are suspended while the soul is awake and actiye, though 
mysterioosly inflnenced by the operator. Its state therefore approximates to the state 
of a spirit dislodged from the body. A new condition is dereloped, especially as (kr 
as the laws of mental intercourse are concerned. Tliis lays the foundation for a 
comparison of the phenomena displayed with the professed disclosures of Swedenborg 
rektifre to the facts and laws of spiritual conmiunication in the other lifo. The result, 
Ptof . B. undertook to show to be such a striking coinddenoe as to force upon the 
mind the conriction that if Mesmerism is true Swedenborg is true, for the rerelations 
of both showed that they bdonged to the same great system of spiritual manifostations. 
Iliis he held to be the more remarkable as Swedenboig died ten yean before Mesmer 
was heard of. 

From the relation in which Prof. B. has hitherto stood to the christisn community, 
we have deemed it our duty to make our readers acquainted with his present position. 
We believe he makes no resenre himself of the foct, that he has come to entertain a 
M ooDTiction of the truth and authority of Swedenborg's mission. Tliis might 
pohaps hare been antic^Mted from the tenor of his recent publicstions on the Resur- 
rection and its kindred subjects. We are ready to giTC him credit for sincerity and 
honerty in hia conyictions, however much we may regret that a man of his erudition 
should thus make shipwreck of the faith and plunge headlong into the abyss of error. 
New York Obeerver. 

pTogrtn amongti the /ewt.— The Jewish Reform Committee, sitting at Frank- 
fort, have decided upon a change, which marks strongly the rapid emancipation of 
tie Hebrew mind from the mere letter of ceremonial law. Tliis body has decided 
Uist, henceforth, the Jewish Sabbath shall be observed on the same day with that of 
Christendom. The Israelite community, in the same dty, haye been inaugurating 
the new building which they haye erected for their general school, with honours, in 
which the senate of Frankfort, the high cxvil and military functionaries, and many 
Christian ministers and professors, took a part. The choral singing, on the occasion, 
was executed by tiie 520 children, who are pupils of the schools ; and it is remarked 
that the procession of the scholsrs and their chiefs, through the streets of Frankfort, 
is the first Jewish ceremony whidi ever took place publicly in that dty. AihenoBum. 

The origin qf the SymboUe 2>ra^oii.— According to the Proven^ legend, while 
^lary Magdalene conyerted the people of Marseilles, Martha preached to die people 
of Aix and its yidnity. In those days the country was ravaged by a fearful dragon, 
called the Tarasque, which during the day lay concealed in the river Rhone. Martha 
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orercame this monster hy sprinkling bim with holy water, and having bonnd him with 
her girdle (or, as some say, her garter), the people speedily put an end to him. 
The scene of this legend is now the city of Tarascon, where there is, or was, a mag- 
nificent chorch dedicated to St. Martha, and richly endowed by Louis XI. I need 
hardly observe that we have here one version of the perpetual allegory of the con- 
quest of sin and idolatry by spiritual arms ; of this, the dragon slain, vanquished, 
or chained, was the common symbol, so applied in Holy Writ, and not subject to 
misapprehension in the earliest times. But, as the cloud of ignorance and barbarity 
darkened and deepened, the tymbol was translated into a/ac^ The dragons intro- 
duced into early painting so invariably represent a gigantic winged crocodile, that it 
is presumed there must have been some common origin for the type, and that this 
may have been some fossil remams of Ihe Saurian species is considered probable. — 
Mn, Jameson. [If the arguments of certain divines are to be trusted, geology has 
much to answer for on account of its heterodox tendencies ; and we ourselves are 
almost disposed to quarrel with a science which would heap its earthly treasures on hal- 
lowed ground. The fidr writer of the preceding extract is much at fault to look among 
fossils and stones, for that which is only to be found in the spirit-bmd of poetry. 
The dragon of old is a tymbol, which " as the cloud of ignorance and barbarity dark- 
ened was translated into a faetf** from the materiality of the fact, we require to be 
led back to the spirituality of the symbol. The ** fossil remains of the Saurian spe- 
cies,'' are brought to view from their deep burial place in the bowels of the earth ; 
but we need a gleam of light from within, ere the meaning of the old allegory can be 
displayed. In this light the serpent is seen to represent the sensual principle, and, in a 
bad sense, evils of every kind ; the origin of the winged serpent or dragon, is to be re- 
ferred to those ancients who understood the science of correspondence, and who symbol- 
ized mental and spiritual attributes, by adding members and Acuities, to known things ; 
speech is attributed to the serpent in Genesis, to make it representative of sensual 
reatonmg s wings signify powers, the sensual reasoning faculty acquires an evil 
power, by confirmations of ftJse doctrine ; the winged serpent, or dragon, therefore 
as fitly represents this condition of the sensual faculty, as the speaking serpent docs 
the reasoning condition. The " common origin" of these widely-spread notions may 
be referred to the analogical philosophy which prevailed in early times.] 

Object qf Science, — The true and genuine end of the sciences is no other than to 
enrich human life with new inventions and new powers. — Lord Bacon, 

Chriitianiiy, — ^As Christianity was designed to occupy the whole of the human 
mind, it does not merely appeal to our religious credulity ; it also endeavours to ex- 
ercise our reasoning powers. This is what makes Christianity so perfectiy rational, 
and serves at the same time as a corrective against religious excitement. —/eirif. 



On the 16th September last, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. M. Brogden, aged 68. 

On the 28th Sqitember, at Liverpool, Mr. J. A. Capstick, aged 54. 

On the 21st October, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. G. Dunwiddie, aged 68. 

On the 16th November, at her reridenoe in GosweU Road, London, Miss Sophia 
Sibly, third daughter of tiie late Rev. Manoah Sibly, aged 57. 

On the 28th November, at Heywood, Mr. E. Lowe, formerly leader of the Wigan 
Society, aged 60. 

MORS JAKUA YITM. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF A TRUE CHURCH. 

There has ever been connected with human institutions a certain 
organization distinct from that of the dvil government, and, not only 
daimiDg powers and means of operation peculiar to itself^ but professing 
to acoompHsh all its purposes bj an authority of higher descent than 
that of kings : this organization we distinguish by the name of the 
Cktreh, as we call that of the civil government the State, Instead of 
finding the relation between these powers definitely settled, and the 
innctions of each broadly distinguished, we observe them struggling in 
the tdls of competition, or fluctuating between the extremes of a scale 
in which every degree of authority and influence is meted out by public 
opinion; we find the church, although differing essentially from the 
state in its foundation, preferring its claims to the same worldly aggran- 
dizement, seeking the very power which its laws denounce, and con- 
founding all distinction between ecclesiastical and civil polity: but 
earthly ends demand earthly means for their accomplishment; the 
Bishop of Rome had never been able to assume the dictatorial office, 
which he so long held in Europe, had not the keys of St. Peter com- 
manded the massy doors of St. Angelo, and the unity of church and 
state been complete in his person ; renewing the reign of that ancient 
king of Italy, who, with two faces, and a key in his right hand, but a 
cniel scourge in his left, mocked heaven and earth at the same 
moment. 

The close union of church and state, and the mutual interpenetration 
of their laws, might appear to some as an excellent provision against 
the outbreaks of human infirmity ; and we doubt not the double-faced 
nations of the middle ages were only governed in the spirit of their 
times, when regal tyranny sanctified by sacerdotal garments, and 
priestly intolerance armed with secular weapons, did their worst : but 
the amenities of social life and intellectual refinements have superseded 
the barbarism and ignorance of former generations : new powers are 
developed, and new relations universally established. The church, 
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which, in its lust for power, consecrated fire and steel, and courted the 
alliance of kings, can hardly expect to retain its authority without 
undergoing a similar change — without developing similar powers, and 
entering into a new relationship with society and the state ; a relation- 
ship in which its functions will be essentially different from those which 
affect the gorgeous splendors of Rome, or the solemn pomp of the 
reformed church, and yet command respect. 

We will shortly determine what are the functions of a true church, 
adapted to the present age ; but, it will be necessary first to define what 
we understand by a church, in the strict acceptation of the word : we 
have spoken of it as an organized institution coeval vrith civil govern- 
ments, but in the naked reality such an institution may or may not be 
a church. It is certain that pomp and ceremony can form no part of 
the church's vitality, for the Lord's kingdom is not of this world ; and 
yet, on the other hand, it can be no mere hermitage, for it is filled 
with a love too infinite to be hidden in solitude and gloom. The 
church, indeed! how vainly do we use the term, confining to some 
narrow spot a mighty power more widely spread than any congregation, 
or city, or country; deeming we read the history, in a few brief 
pages, of that which is chronicled in human hearts ; and that we com- 
prehend in the formula of creeds, a love and wisdom which are omni- 
present. But, rising above the sphere of conventional thought, let us 
regard the church as something essentia^ and not a mere contingency, 
and what find we in the soul of all things ? Man himself, stripped of 
custom and deceit — seen within the clothing of his conversation and 
manners, is all feehng and intellect, all will and understanding. The 
elements of nature laid bare, and brought forth from their accretions, 
are all actives and passives. The God of nature, unshrouded by the 
darkness of the human intellect, is Love itself and Wisdom itself ; and 
the Christian Church, independent of all establishments and creeds, in 
its own naked simplicity, is goodness and truth. 

The church then, in our definition, is a dispensation of goodness 
and truth, and it is constituted of all those who receive these principles 
into their minds, and develop them in works of usefulness : on what 
besides can a church be truly founded ? << I say unto thee," said our 
blessed Lord, ''thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my 
church ;" evidently alluding to the confession of faith which the disci- 
ple had just made : but how can fiiith or truth (for they are one) abide 
without charity T ** Every one who doeth evil hateth the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved; but he that doeth truth cometh to the 
light." Here we have the same divine authority declaring love or 
charity, in which all spiritual activity consists, to be an essential of 
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Christian brotherhood ; and as for the development of these principles 
in osefbl works, it is declared in the same Scriptures that the tree shall 
be known by its fruits^ — " men do not gather grapes of thorns nor figs 
of thistles." The church, then, is neither an abstraction beyond the 
comprehension of man, nor an inane embodiment of mere doctrines 
and creeds, vainly deemed catholic ; but the essence of everything good 
aod true, — the soul of eveiy domestic and civil virtue. Thus believing, 
we may expect to comprehend clearly its true functions. 

And, first, regarded as a divine instituticm, we are to esteem it as 
tn eminently useful organ, mediating between heaven and earth ; for it 
is only through the gates of the church (in our definition of the word) 
that man can reach the celestial abodes. On this account the ceremony 
of baptism was instituted, as a visible sign of introduction into the 
church ; for the water used in this ritual has a signification analogous 
to 'Simon Barjona,' the name by which Peter was called after his 
acknowledgment of the Lord's Divinity. One of the principal uses, 
therefore, of any organisation, claiming to be called a church, is to 
publish the word of God, and make known the nature of His person 
aad attributes ; and^not only so, but while it informs the understanding 
by the dissemination of truth, it b also to reform the will, by initiating 
its members into works of love and charity ; a duty so essential to its 
existence, that its continual performance was among the last solemn en- 
joinments of our Lord. " Do this in remembrance of me," was His 
di?ine commandment when he gave to His disciples the bread of the 
holy supper, — a sacrament which the church was ever after to celebrate 
in token of the divine support which it received, and of the mutual 
interchange of good works amongst its members. Failing in either of 
these great uses, a church establishment becomes a mockery of God 
and man ; these fulfilling, to the utmost of its ability, every oongre* 
gation of worshippers becomes, in itself, a true church of God, and a 
part of his ecclesia magna, which receives into its maternal bosom the 
people of every clime. 

The influence of a true church upon human society should be hke 
the action of the lungs in the animal body ; as there b no point to 
which the pulmonic respiration does not penetrate, — no single fibre of a 
nerve which the lungs do not by a general assistance ezdte to action, 
so there should be no circle, however small, in the wide field of uses, — 
no individual thought or intellection, which the teachers of spiritual 
truth should hesitate to explore, and excite to useful works. But how 
little has the church, in any age, understood of this great duty , how 
vainly we toil through the pages of her history, for the slightest indica- 
tion of her belief in such an obligation. On the contrary, we find the 
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Dantes and Galileos of the world condemned to banishment, or im- 
mured in loathsome dungeons, lest the bright-eyed maids of heayen 
should reveal to them the secrets of divine love, and the voice of tmth 
should go forth to cheer the oppressed heart and awaken the soul to 
reason. Surrounded bj a charmed circle of golden counters, and hold- 
ing communion with their own familiar spirits, we find the clergy laying 
a fearful ban upon every new discovery, and suffocating eveiy ray of 
truth as it struggles to reveal itself. 

But if the influence of a true church upon society, as to the under- 
standings of men, is fitly represented in the action and product of the 
lungs, its influence and action as to the will is equally represented in 
the functions of the heart. As the heart is a chemical vessel for pre- 
paring liquids to enter into the composition of the Uood, the church 
should also eliminate spiritual nourishment from every tmth which the 
world presents to its notice ; that is to say, as knowledges and sciences 
multiply, it is the function of a true church to discover their good 
uses ; and more than this it should do, as the heart still labors for the 
general good ; it should proclaim and institute these uses in every acces- 
sible comer of its empire : in what other way can a church so usefully 
connect itself with human institutions ? Performing these functions it 
becomes the heart and lungs of every organization ; and what other 
distinction would it aspire to in the economy of the Grand Man of 
society 7 The next higher sphere is that of the brain, the type of the 
Lord's kingdom in heaven, to the dominion of which the church on 
earth must of necessity submit. 

If these are the functions of a true church, there remains one im- 
portant enquiry, does suck a church at present exist ? Does the Church 
of England, or any of its cognate dissenting bodies, profess to enter 
human society with a regenerative influence, and inspire its members 
with a living principle, tending, in every motion it begets, to the hap- 
piness and elevation of man ? Does the warm stream of divine love, 
the much talked-of * blood of Christ,' circulate in its thousand and one 
arteries of doctrine and discipline 7 Or is it an asthmatical and con- 
sumptive organ, shaking the whole system by its convulsions, and 
paling the faces of its members; its once mighty heart tumed into 
stone, and totally unable to appropriate <' the rich nourishment of the 
Word 7" 



SWEDENBORG AND THE BIBLICAL REVIEW, 

In our last number we had occasion to remark upon a notice contained 
in the Athenaum, respecting Mr. Clissold's work on Apocalyptical 
Interpretation. We have now to offer a few words in reference to a 
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notice of the same work» in the January number of The Biblical 
Reoiew and Ccngregatumtd Magazine. The notice is as follows : — 

'* The reader ib doubden aware of the old and approved fiudiion of oriental 
monarchsy in former timei, on tiie oocaiion of their aaoending the throne, — ^that of 
strangling and otherwise disposing of all fhai brothers, cousins, and royal compe- 
titors. Here an two oat of three Tolames devoted to the oiBoe of smothering or 
silencing a host of former interpreters, and of making them perform this amiable 
task, as &r as possible, on each other, preparatory to the appearance, in a third 
Tohune, of the only real, rightful, infidlible exposition of die ' Book of the Rere- 
lation,' by Emanuel Swedenborg. Such pretension is not without precedent. We 
remember Napier's ' Plain Disoorery of tiie Whole Revelation of St. John ; set 
down in Two T^vatues f which, when first published, created a great sensation, as 
all plain discoveries mig^t be expected to do. His own account of the origin of the 
work is carious. ' In mj tender years and bameage in St. Andrew's, at tiie schools, 
hsnring on the one pairt contracted a loving fimiiliarity with a certain gentleman, a 
papist ; and, on the other pairt, being attentive to the sermons of that worthy man 
of God, Biaister Christopher Goodman, teaching upon the Apocalypse, I wss so 
moved in admiration against the blindness of papists, that could not most evidently 
see their seven-hilled dtie, Rome, pointed oat tiiere so lively by St. John, as the 
mother of all spiritual whoredom, that not only bunted I out in continual reasoning 
gainst mj said fiuniliar, but also from thenceforth I determined within myself, by 
the assistance of God's Spirit, to employ my study and diligence to search out the 
remanent mysteries of that holy booke.' Hie result was a quarto, which, whatever 
the Iwtming and research it displayed, was, as a plain discovery, a ftilun. Among 
the mysteries which the learned baron supposed he had brought to light, one was 
that the latter day would ftdl somewhen between, the yean 1688 and 1700. In the 
century following the appearance of the ' Plain Discovery,' Mede published his cele- 
brated ' Qavis.' All mysteries wen to be now unlocked. Bishop Hnrd devoted the 
teniA of his discourses chiefly to an examination of it ; and describes its author as 
' a sublime genius, who arose in the beginning of the last century, and surprised the 
kamed world with that great desidentum, a key to the Revelations !' According to 
Mr. ClisBold, however, Swedenborg, if he was not himself a prophet, was, as sn 
interpreter of the Bible, prophesied of; for Bishop Brown, in his ' Divine Analogy,' 
aetuaOy affirmed, that jf the great work of analogical interpretation was not conw 
pkted earlier, it would in Providence be reserved for some extraordinary genius of 
the next generation. ' Now, says Mr. Clissold, ' with regard to the extraordinary 
genius of the next generation, whose appearance is thus so prophetically referred to, 
it is to be observed, that thirty yean after this remark of Bishop Brown, in the 
second edition of his work, that is to say, at the exact period referred to, Sweden- 
borg published his treatise on Analogy or Correspondence, entitled *' Angelic 
Wisdom concerning Divine Love." ' Well, therefon, may the expectations of the 
reader be raised to the utmost for tiie forthcoming volume of angelic wisdom on the 
' Book of the Revelation ;' unless, indeed, it has been his fortune, as it has been 
oun, to have formed an acquaintance already with Swedenborg's works ; in which 
case he will doubtless be ablis to restrain his impatience. Meanwhile, injustice to Mr. 
Clissdld, we must admit tliat he discoven oonsidenble acquaintance with the English 
Uteraton of the subject ; and has sorted and distributed the multitudinous writers, 
according to their respective principles of interpretation, with praiseworthy discri- 
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mination. But, while we can admire the anticipatiye character of Swedeaharg's 
mind, and the comprehensiyeness of his genius, we must be excused from taking him 
for our guide in sacred mysteries. The man who can find enigmas where there are 
none, is not likely to be a safe interpreter where they really are. Should the pro- 
mised volume, however, come before us, we shall deal with it according to its 
merits. We had almost forgotten to remark that, in his preface, Mr. C. apologizes 
to the readers of the writings of Swedenborg ' for drawing their attention away from 
essential truth' to the preliminary matter of these volumes. We trust the church 
generally will appreciate the self-denial which both he and they are found practising 
for the sake of its enlightenment ; and hope that such virtue may not go unrewarded. 
Lest, however, it should flag, we must remind Mr. C, that if , as he affirms, on 
interpreter hat been eent, it is his imperative duty, in pity to the wants of the 
church, to make him known." 

The Biblical Review is a magazine which takes rather a high posi- 
tion for liberality of thought and impartial judgment. In their pro- 
tpeetus the editors promise well on this matter. " As the Church of 
Borne is not the only church whose infallibility they reject, they are 
prepared to aid every honest and scriptural endeavor to submit any 
question in theology to a new investigation." It is easily promised, 
that freedom from prejudice ; but it requires something more than even 
a sincere wish, to make us really prepared for so exalted a position. 
Swedenborg, however, is a proscribed name ; and perhaps it would be 
too much to expect human impartiality to extend so far out of the 
beaten path. The foregoing ' Notice' exhibits an evident stru^le be- 
tween the desire to * make out a case,' (or let us hope the more timid, 
yet less culpable, desire of avoiding what might prove an unpopular 
judgment,) and the more manly wish, to act impartially. We have no 
wish to quarrel with the editors : on the contrary, it is gratifying to 
know that they have ventured thus far. Probably they have shewn less 
prejudice than their religious contemporaries, seeing that they have 
noticed the work at all : and doubtless they are as anxious as any of us 
to possess the truth. What sane man could deliberately wish for aught 
else? Nevertheless, or rather therefore, we will endeavor to place, 
their remarks in their true light. And we feel more inclined to do this, 
as there are several points of considerable importance involved. 

In the first place, the opening figure, however smart it may appear, 
is not very happily chosen ; and savors rather of the special pleading 
already alluded to. We are quite aware that a metaphor is not a syllo- 
gism ; but it means either something, or nothing. With what propriety 
then can Mr. Clissold be said to have ' strangled' or ' smothered' former 
interpreters ? The plain fact is, he has given those who were of highest 
authority among their own sects, a fair opportunity of speaking for 
themselves, of urging their own claims, and of pronouncing judgment 
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upon each other ! Could anj plan be more candid — more free from a 
suspicion of any unfair bias on his part? Imagine an * oriental 
monarch' affording an equal facility to his * royal competitors,' — ^and 
then submitting himself to the same ordeal ! Truly he would first 
need strong evidence of the soundness of his claim, or the strength of 
his position. As to the idle gibe, about ' the only real, rightful, infal- 
lible exposition, &c.,' — it is unworthy of an earnest seeker after truth. 
Truth if infiillible; essentially so. That which we in our conscience 
beliere to be truth, we must believe infallible : else are we miserable 
sceptics, and no true believers in the God of all truth. Are we to 
hold, and to regard, what we believe to be God's truth, as a mere 
plausibility, — a preponderance in the balance of probabilities 7 Or is 
reason, guided by Divine Revelation, capable of a£tbrding a positive 
and satisfiictory answer to the most momentous of questions? If the 
former, then let the infidel rejoice, for the search after truth is indeed 
a solemn mockery, and that which we fondly call life, is verily but a 
vain show. But, on the other hand, if we are capable, not only of 
balancing probabitities, and constructing ingenious hypotheses, but 
also, with the Divine help, of really testing truth,-— of 'proving all 
things, and holding fast that which is good ;' if the human mind is 
capable of this, why should any fellow-worker be twitted about 'infal- 
libility,' merely because he regards his solemnly-tried convictions as 
' real, rightful' truth ? As to his r^arding all that is opposed to them 
as error ; this is but a necessary consequence. Truth must establish its 
daim ; but having done this, it must be felt as sacred and immutable. 
This is the only infallibiHty claimed for the truths of the New Church. 

" Such pretension is not without precedent." No, assuredly ; for 
every sincere, earnest truth-seeker, must feel a similar 'pretension,' 
when he truly believes that he has found what he sought. And there- 
fore can we sympathize with the simple-hearted ' Napier,' in his joy at 
what he believes to be so plain a discovery. Doubtless it woe plain to 
him; his error was in concluding that it must therefore be equally 
plain to others. We have no right to force our convictions upon our 
neighbor, or to expect that he will receive them unquestioned. Each 
individual must judge strictly for himself, since he alone is accountable 
for the right use of his faculties. 

On this point it would seem that we entirely agree with the editors 
of the Biblical Review ; for, to quote once more from their prospectus^ 
— "In the prosecution of their purpose, they hope to be found the 
determined opponents of every system, whether called by the name of 
catholic, or by any other, which puts the practice of outward observ- 
ances, or a mere doctrinal orthodoxy, in the room of spiritual religion 
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and indiTidoal responsibility ; or which sets up a standard of homoa 
anthority, in opposition to the right of private judgement^ in matters of 
religion." And this brings us to what may perhaps after all be the real 
meaning intended to be conveyed by the passage already alluded to, — 
** the only real, rightful, and infallible expontion of the Book of Reve- 
lations, by Emanuel Swedenborg." If this is anything more tiian an 
idle taunt, full of sound, but signifying nothing; — if it is really the 
candid opinion of the editors, that Swedenborg claimed any authority, 
inconsistent with the sacred right of private judgement, in all matters of 
religion and conscience, then must their boasted '' acquaintance with his 
works'' be limited indeed. It is the express object of his mission to 
remove the clouds of thick darkness, by which spiritual subjects have 
been obscured, and to enable us to tee clearly before we believe. He 
speaks to us as a messenger from heaven, but bearing no credentials for 
enforcing belief, but those of sound argument, the practical importance 
of the truths which he communicates, and their uniform consistency 
with the truths of nature and the Word of God. He tells us what be 
knows with simplicity and clearness, and says — ^Judge ye whether it be 
of God, or of man. It forms no part of his creed that we bdieve m 
him. He does not exclaim, — God is great, and Swedenborg is His 
prophet ! We know of no other instance, in the history of man, of 
so complete a negation of self : in the words of his Lord and Master, 
he seemed truly to ' forsake all and follow him :' and he, more than 
most men, had Bomething to forsake. Certainly his early reputation as 
a philosopher was no inconsiderable one : but of this it is not our pur- 
pose here to speak. We will merely observe, that the more important 
among his philosophical works are now being translated into English ; 
and that as a universal system of natural theology and theo-philosophy, 
they are without parallel. They contain clear and precise accounts of 
many of the more important scientific discoveries that have since been 
made, and thus confirmed, by others. And they contain much truth, 
of even greater interest and importance, which the scientific world has 
not yet dreamed of, and which, possibly, may have to be discovered, 
before it is generally received ! 

If it were necessary, in these times, that a new revelation of truth 
should be given to the world, — a revelation, not by direct and plenary 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, as with the prophets, but a revelation 
by means of human intelligence, which should explain rationally the 
mysteries of the Word, and of eternal life, assuredly Swedenborg, of 
all the great lights that have shone upon the earth, appears to be the 
one best suited to the holy task. The hand of God may be discerned 
in the successive preparation of his mind, as he labored to unfold the 
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mysteries of creation. His continual prayer to the * Revealer of secrets' 
waSy that he might understandy — that he might know the truth, and 
obey its dictates. And when his prayer was answered, — when he also 
felt the full truth of the Divine words, — " Fear not ; for from the first 
day that thou didst set thy heart to understand, and to chasten thyself 
before ihy God, thy words were heard ;" like his prototype of old, he 
continually averred, " As for me, this secret is not revealed to me for 
any wisdom that I have more than any living ;" but that the glory of 
God may be manifest, and that His creatures may approach Him, in 
intelligence and grateful love. , 

Admitting the possibUity of such a revelation, should we not expect 
that it would develop subjects for contemplation, requiring the highest 
order of intellect, and the most patient investigation? That while 
addressiiig itself in its fundamental truths to the understanding of a 
child, it should likewise suggest enquiries, and open paths of research, 
inexhaustible and unnumbered? Is it conceivable that the infinite 
wisdom of God could be contained, in all its particulars, in any given 
number of volumes ? Or that it could be comprehended by any finite 
capacity ? K then, one great object of this dispensation were to teach 
men to tkinky should we not hope to find in addition to a clear and 
imtioDal exposition of the essential doctrines of truth, practical informa- 
tion on other matters of eternal interest ? And, as ite philosophy could 
not be fully embodied in any finite composition, that it would be funda- 
mental and suggestive, rather than complete and final, and thus capable 
of continual development to eternity ? Above all, might we not hope 
for an intelligible and practical exposition of God's Holy Word, shew- 
ing the Gt>d of Revelation and the Creator of the Universe to be the 
same infinite and perfect Being ? And should we not expect to find, 
pervading the whole revelation, a perfect system of Christian morality, 
for the chastening and guidance of our lives? All this, we assert, 
might be reasonably hoped for from such a revelation as we have indi- 
cated ; and yet, it forms but a brief sketeh of the claims and professed 
nature of Swedenborg's mission. Is it worth the while of Christian 
reviewers and God-seeking men to examine candidly whether this mis- 
sion was from God ? Let those whose consciences reply in the affirm- 
ative, remember that no revelation was yet received in a flippant or 
scoffing spirit. If they wish to know of a truth, whether this thing 
is of God, let it be examined in a truth-loving spirit ; and for our part, 
we doubt not they will be ready to exclaim with the prophet Daniel, — 
" Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever ; for wisdom and might 
are his. ... He revealeth the deep and secret things : he knoweth what 
is in darkness, and the light dwelleth with him." 
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Seeing then that a revelation b announced, differing essentially from 
any preceding one, — a revelation which appeals to the underttandingM 
of men ; and knowing that it has heen received hy a large nomher of 
intelligent Christians, the question becomes of considerable importance. 
Is such a revelation required by the times ? Mr. Clissold endeavors to 
meet this question by quoting answers from some of the standard pro- 
testant writers, — men who knew nothing of Swedenborg, or his dauns. 
As this interesting portion of the work is rather flippantly alluded to 
in the Biblical Review, we will extract a few paragraphs bearing upon 
the subject. After some seven or eight quotations, we find the follow- 
ing striking remarks : — 

** Mr. Myers observes in the Introduction to the Condones Banliea, 
Int. p. XV., — 

** * What we desire is, a Newtonian theory of prophecy which shall explain tiiem 
bU. There is a great analogy between the method of proceeding when we study the 
starry heavens above ns, and the course of Providence around us. We feel that 
when laws like those of gravitation and attraction are presented to us, that they are 
competent to the task assigned to them ; and that, though very simple in themselves, 
they were not obvious to the early philosophers, and require the severest mental dis- 
cipline before they can be appreciated in all their results. And never does this beauty 
s^pear more conspicuous than after perusing the futile contrivances and the wearisome 
complexity of previous expositions of the wonders of the universe. And vAy 9hould 
we not look forward to some theological Newton, who may be permitted to throw 
the light of chastened reason on the firmament of prophecy, and be hailed as a 
dhftnely-eent teacher qf the church in the mysteries of the future ? Surely one 
chief means of disciplining the mind, and of preparing the way for such an ex- 
pounder of holy things, is a strong conviction that, on the whole, previous ex- 
pounders have failed. Some have, indeed, been partially successful — they have 
brought into light some portion of concealed truth ; but whenever they have passed 
from the strictness of truth to the vagueness of conjecture, then they have signally 
wandered firom their way. The perusal of the schemes of many English and foreign 
interpreters has convinced me that, in the majority of their attempts to harmonize 
history and prophecy, they unconsciously bend history to their purpose.' — Myen^e 
Concumes Baeilica. 

" Mr. Pearson observes in p. 32 of his Prophetical Character of 
the Apocalypse, — 

" ' And although, with respect to most of these prophecies, we derive from those 
parts of them which have been already fulfilled, strong grounds of belief that the 
unfulfilled portions of them will have their accomplishment at some future period ; 
yet, from considering the peculiar character of these prophecies, we may derive rea- 
sonable grounds for believing, that God would vouchsafe some fiUure revelatum of 
his will, in which the indistinct parts of them would be more completely cleared up ; 
and those parts of them, in which the details are at present necessarily imperfect, 
would be more fully and more perfectly illustrated/ — Pearson's Prophetical Cha- 
racter and Inspiration qf the Apocalypse considered, 

" Assuredly, these quotations are amply sufficient, as £ur as testi- 
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monj is concerned, to meet the objections entertained by some, against 
new interpreters and new interpretations. We see the church declining 
offidallj to anthorize any one of its own systems of prophetic interpre- 
tation ; we see many writers in the church maintaining that new inter- 
pretations are wanted, and we find them expressing an expectation of 
some new interpretation, expressly upon the subject we hare been con- 
sidering. 

** The only question remains who that interpreter is ; and what are 
his interpretations. 

** With regard to the interpreter, it will be shewn, that the person 
fulfilling this office is Swedenborg ; with regard to his interpretations, 
it win be shewn, that he proceeds upon the very principle of analogy 
or oorrespondence laid down by Bishop Brown ; who, in his treatise on 
Divine Jnedogy^ observes, alluding to a treatise of Locke's, p. 182, — 
** * What perspicuity then and irrefngable strength of argument would shine 
through the whole performance ; if a person of his abilities should undertake the 
same important subject oyer again, with more caution, upon that unshaken founda- 
tion of analogy first laid down by himself ? Such as would produce those noble 
effects, as well as entitle him to that great and just applause, which otherwise in pro- 
vidence %pUi be reserved /or some iueh extraordinary geniut qf the next generation : 
when the prevailing obstinate prejudices of the present age against the doctrine of 
AXALOGT shall be worn out ; and the generality of learned men are brought to a 
conviction of the great service it will do religion, when rightly and fully apprehended 
and duly managed ; and how hurtful and dangerous it may prove by being mis- 
understood or misapplied ; of which that discourse is a glaring instance. I shall 
only remark &rther some other expressions in it which are most material.' — Dhnne 
Analogy, 

" With regard to the extraordinary genius of the next generation, 
whose appearance is thus so prophetically referred to, it is to be ob- 
served, tliat thirty years after this remark of Bishop Brown, in the 
second edition of his work, that is to say, at the exact period referred 
to, Swedenborg published his treatise on Analogy, or Correspondence, 
entitled Angelic Wisdom concerning Divine Love** 

What occasion all this presents for facetious comment, we must 
confess we are too dull to discover. In our simplicity, we should have 
thought it better calculated to awaken serious and solemn thoughts. 
Is it a light thing for God to reveal himself to man, that we should 
grow fiu^tious, and make merry even at its mention ? Should we not, 
as men knowing that there is a €rod in heaven, to whom we are account- 
able, first convince ourselves that it is not His truth, but the devices of 
a 'Mying spirit," that we are turning to ridicule ? If it is Mr. Clissold's 
' imperative duty to make the interpreter known,' it is no less the duty 
of every intelligent Christian to enquire diligently before he condemns. 
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One point more and we must conclude. " While we admire the 
anticipative character of Swedenhorg's mind, and the comprehensiveiiess 
of his genius, we must be excused from taking him for our guide in 
sacred mysteries. The man who can find enigmas where there are none, 
is not likely to be a safe interpreter where they really are." We cannot 
clearly see the logic of the latter sentence : we presume it means simplj 
this : — ^The man who can find hidden meaning where all seems plain to 
us, is not likely to be a safe interpreter of passages which are evidently 
mysterious ! If this is logic, we certainly cannot understand it. 

Respecting Swedenhorg's great doctrine of the internal or spiritaal 
sense of the Word, we shall have occasion to speak somewhat largely, 
probably in our next number. Meanwhile, we cannot close these ob- 
serrations without again disclaiming all feelings of enmity against the 
editors of the Biblical Review, What we have had occasion to say, we 
have said freely, and in sober earnestness ; for we believe this to be the 
only spirit in which the cause of truth, — the one great cause in which 
we are all equally interested, — can be truly served : and we ask no better 
treatment at the hands of others. 



SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATIONS. 

Under this head we propose to develop the great doctrine of corre- 
spondences, which forms the basis of Swedenhorg's interpretation of 
the Word : the Church is already acquainted with its more important 
features, and the details have been partially collected in the dictionary 
form by Hindmarsh, Nicholson, and others ; but the want of a more 
practical view of a subject so truly comprehensive is now generally 
felt. In attempting to supply this desideratum, we judge it only pru- 
dent to adopt such a plan in the outset as will embrace the greatest 
variety of particulars ; in the elucidation of which, the exactness of 
the parts, and the final harmony of the whole, will be scrupulously 
regu^ed. 

Those amongst our readers who are not intimately acquainted with 
the writings of Swedenborg, may desire some preliminary notice to a 
method of symbolic interpretation so novel, and apparently so occult, 
as that we design to bring under their observation. The works of 
Swedenborg are divided into two great series ; the first, comprehending 
his philosophical and scientific labors ; the second, his system of the- 
ology and his spiritual experience. In the first class we obtain the 
earliest glimpses of the great doctrine of correspondence and representa- 
tion, by the aid of which he proposed to interpret some of the mysteries 
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of the life-action in the human system. *' External things/' he ob- 
serves, " represent what internal things contain :" '* Rational sight is 
represented in ocular sight, and rational light and heat in natural light 
and heat :" ''The Ufe in the last sphere represents the life in the first:'* 
see The Animal Kingdom. — But becoming the subject of superior illu- 
mination, he so far developed the doctrine of correspondences, after 
his intromission into the spiritual world, as to demonstrate that its laws 
are those by which creation was effected, and by which every part of 
the universe still subsists ; for ** the end of creation exists in its ulti- 
mates, which is, that all things may return to the Creator, and that 
there may be conjunction." This part of the subject is theologically 
and philosophically demonstrated in his treatise On the Divine Lave 
and Wisdom, 

But it is in the apphcation of this doctrine to the Word of God 
that its vast importance as an *' hieroglyphic kejr" becomes apparent : 
it is well known that the more deeply the human intellect penetrates 
into the heart of the universe, the more infinite seem the wonders of 
creation ; and, indeed, no one but the veriest clown could ever suppose 
that perfection sits smiling on the cheek of nature, and nothing within 
from which it is reflected to the surface. The Word of God, also, 
should resemble His works, or it cannot, by any philosopher, be consi- 
dered really His ; that it does so, externally, is most evident ; its sur- 
fiu:e, like that of the earth, is chequered by light and shade ; its 
language, in the Prophets, awful and magnificent, resembles the deep- 
toned thunder and lightning flash of the towering Alps : in the Psalms, 
and Gospels, deep and earnest as the ocean : in the Apocalypse, myste- 
rious as the electric flash, with a wondrous meaning for its true inter- 
preter : and in the action of its narrative, a true epitome of human 
experience. What wonder then, that the same philosophy which reveals 
the secrets of nature should ako reveal the secrets of God ? And how 
is our estimation of the Word exalted, when we learn that the works of 
creation, truly interpreted, are in all their parts symbolical of a spiri- 
tual sense, concealed, in a]l its wondrous beauty, within the letter of 
Scripture; even as the nerves and arteries of the human body are 
hidden from vulgar observation by the cuticle. 

That such a spiritual sense is contained in Scripture is demonstrated 
by Swedenborg, in his great work, the Arcana Cceleitia, as well as in 
the Apocalypse Revealed, and, summarily, in his Treatise on the White 
Horse, Referring the reader to these works for a consecutive explana- 
tion of the Word itself, we now invite attention to our series of sym- 
bolic interpretations ; premising only, that, when completed, we design 
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reducing them to a proper classification, and republishing them, in one 
or more volumes, as a Cyelopadia of Correspondences, 

The Horse. 

The Horse corresponds to the affection of intelligence, and, con- 
sequently, in its most comprehensive' acceptation denotes the under- 
standing; in the plural number, reasonings. A white horse^ the 
understanding illustrated by genuine truths. A black horsCy the under- 
standing confirmed against illustration. A horse of fire, the under- 
standing enlightened with true doctrines of love and charity. A red 
horse, the understanding violated as to its perception of what is good. A 
pale horse, the understanding torpid or diseased as to all its faculties. 
A dead horse, the understanding utterly devoid of spiritual and moral 
activity. The strength of the horse, man's intellectual ability. The 
hoofs of the horse, the lowest faculties of the understanding. Snorting, 
neighing, and other actions, the intellectual faculties variously mani- 
fested. 

Examples. Genesis xlix. 17. "Dan shall be a serpent by the 
way, an adder in the path, that biteth the horse's heels, so that his 
rider shall fall backward." Jeremiah \Ti\. 16. "The snorting of his 
horses was heard from Dan ; the land trembled at the sound of the 
neighing of his strong ones." The prophecies of Jacob concerning his 
descendants involve, spiritually, a description of certain states of the 
mind. Dan represents such as acknowledge ultimate truths only ; a 
serpent and an adder denote the sensual nature of such truths : the 
horse's heels denote the lowest faculties of the understanding, viz., 
those by which experimental knowledge is gained : the serpent biting 
and the rider falling backward, denote that sensual persuasions will 
oppose themselves to the progress of the understanding and overthrow 
all intelligence : the snorting of the horses heard from Dan is significant 
of reasonings manifestly confirming falses ; and the neighing of his 
strong ones, of the voluntary falsification of truth. 

Hosea xiv. 3. " Asshur shall not save us, we will not ride upon 
horses." In the spiritual sense, a confession of the impotence of un- 
enlightened reason, and the folly of self-elevation or impious confidence 
in the mere ability of the understanding. 

Rev, vi. 2. "And I saw, and behold a white horse: and he that 
sat on him had a bow ; and a crown was given unto him : and he went 
forth conquering and to conquer." Ibid. 4. " And there went out 
another horse that was red: and power was given to him that sat 
thereon to take peace from the earth, and that they should kill one 
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anoU&er: and there was given nnto him a great Bword." Ilnd. 5. 
'* And I beheld, and lo, a blaeic karse; and I heard a voice say, A 
measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a 
penny ; and see that thou hurt not the oil and the wine." Ibid. 8. 
" And I looked, and behold a pale horse : and his name that sat on 
him was Death, and hell followed with him." A revelation of the 
states of those who profess to belong to the Lord's Church is described 
in this chapter by the opening of the sealed book. 1. Those whose 
understandings are illustrated by genuine truths, aided by the syllo- 
gistic force of doctrinal arguments drawn from the Word (the bow), 
are in a condition to overcome all manner of evik and falses, and ac- 
quire the reward of eternal life. 2. Those who disregard the good 
instraction of the Word, are the cause of dissensions in matters of 
doctrine, and deprive the truth of its vitality by their false reasonings. 
3. Those who wilfully reject the illustration afforded by the spiritual 
light of truth, make little account of the good and true instruction of 
the Word (a measure of wheat, and three meaeuree of barley, valued 
at a penny), but they are not suffered to violate interior goods and 
truths (the oil and the wine). 4. Those who in consequence of evils 
of hfe have induced a state of disease upon their understandings, lead- 
ing to the falsification of truth, are associated with infernal spirits, and 
become the subjects of eternal death. 

These examples, taken from three different parts of the Word, are 
deemed sufficient to illustrate the symbolic interpretation, or corre- 
spoDdenoe, of the horse*: Swedenborg's explanation of many of the 
most remarkable passages in which the horse is mentioned, may be 
consulted in the Apocalypse Explained, n. 355. 

PsGASUS. The interpretation of this fable is by no means offered 
as a su^estion of any spiritual sense in the myths of antiquity similar 
to that which is contained in the Word ; on the contrary, many parti- 
culars are so extravagant and contradictory that it is absolutely necessary 
to reject them in any attempt whatever at explanation ; while every dot 
and letter of the Word (in the original) is a receptacle of divine wisdom. 
The science of correspondences by which the Word is written was 
known to the ancients, who at length corrupted it, and left to posterity 
their mysterious myths, which offer many beautiful examples of true 
symbolism mixed with much extravagant invention. 

The winged horse of the poets, and the noxious serpents that 
infest Africa, are said to have sprung from the blood of Medusa, when 
Perseus had cut off her head. Medusa was one of the three Gorgons 
descended from Oceanus and Tellus. She had the temerity to pollute 
the temple of Minerva by an amour with Neptune, the deity of the 
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sea ; as a panishment for which, her beautiful locks were changed into 
horrible snakes : to add to the dread which she ever after inspired, it 
is said, that she had the power of turning all who gazed upon her into 
stone. Perseus, a son of Jupiter, had the immortal honor of ending 
her existence : from her blood sprang a multitude of serpents as well as 
the winged horse Pegasus ; the latter immediately sprung from the 
earth and alighted on the top of Mount Helicon, causing a spring of 
water to rise where his hoof first struck the rock. 

In explanation of these circumstances we have to observe, that the 
plane of sensuous perception, both as to thought and feeling [Oceanus 
and Tellus], was, in the earliest ages, in harmonious agreement with 
the laws of order ; but after the lapse of time gave birth to disorderly 
and evil inclinations, among the rest, originating an all engrossing affec- 
tion for earthly things [figured by Medusa] : the influence of this affec- 
tion on the natural mind was so powerful as to immerse its highest 
intellectual faculty [Neptune, the Sea Deity, the Lord of Science] in 
such delights as were directly contrary to the dictates of wisdom 
[Minerva]. The effect of this unhappy fall was to deprive the natural 
affections of all their attractive graces, so that utterly perverted from 
their true use, it was nothing less than spiritual death to yield to their 
fascinations. 

It is only in the power of truth [represented by Perseus equipped 
and prepared for combat], to restore the mind to its proper liberty and 
rationality ; the immediate effect of its operation is to liberate the un- 
derstanding [represented by the horse Pegasus] ; which acquiring a new 
power soon rises above the plane of sensuous thought and aspires 
heavenward : the evils of sensual life however cannot be wholly extin- 
guished, but remain to infest the lower world [as the serpents inhabit- 
ing Lybia]; but the application of the experimental faculties to purposes 
of solid wisdom restores the fertility of the mental soil, which at length 
becomes the abode of good affections. [Represented by the hoof of the 
horse causing water to flow from the rock, and the occupation of 
Helicon by the Muses.] 



Ultramontanism, or the Roman Church and Modern Society. By 
£. QuiNET, of the College of France. Transkted from the French 
by C. Ck)CKS, B.L. London, John Chapman. 

This work presents much interesting evidence of Ihe new order of 
thought that is now being awakened, not only in the religious world. 
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but also, and indeed more especiallj in the philosophical world. The 
professors of religion certainly appear to be not unanxioos to reconcile 
their seTeral creeds with the requirements of reason ; but those leading 
minds whose predecessors have hitherto mainly regarded human intelli- 
gence, and this world's wisdom, are now evidently striving to elevate 
their philosophy, by connecting with it the idea of the infinite all- 
perfect God. This is more distinctly observable in the modem philo- 
sophy of history and social life. The hand of Providence is now 
distinctly seen and reverently acknowledged, where formerly all was 
ascribed to human prudence and ingenuity. It is now generally per- 
ceived, to quote from M. Quinet, that " the eighteenth century is the 
migration of the modem world, to pass from one social form to ano- 
ther :" and that the social condition, upon which we have just entered, 
is altogether a new thing in the world^s histofy. So new, indeed, is it, 
— so earnest, and so rapid in its changes, that many hearts have trem- 
bled for its ultimate fate. With such fears the author of these eloquent 
lectures feels but little sympathy. He looks upon the great changes 
which are now being developed, with a tmsting faith in the omnipo- 
tence of trath and right principle. And, seeing that much good had 
been brought out of former schisms and dissensions, he exclaims, 
"Even so, in our own time, in that ferment of religious discussions 
which now invade the world ; I say that a new future, a new order of 
things, is stirring, and that it is the duty of all well-disposed men to 
work to prepare its advent.'' What is the precise nature of M. Quinet's 
expectations, he does not inform us ; but he is very clear that it will be 
an advent of intelligence, of equity, and of Christian love. To this 
end, he endeavors to shew (and we think successfully) that every great 
movement is now tending. 

The more special object of these lectures, is to exhibit the relation 
of the Roman Church to the condition and requirements of modern 
society ; the author's remarks being principally directed to Spain, Italy, 
and France. He shews clearly that that church no longer responds to 
the spiritual demands of society ; and that it is in fact no longer a living 
church. In developing this subject, much sound philosophy is incul- 
cated, and many striking and powerfully-expressed troths are presented 
for reflection. Indeed, this Uttle volume is so full of brilliant and 
truthful passages, that we have some difficulty in restraining ourselves 
within our necessary limits. 

The following would form an admirable reply to all such arguments 
as those contained in " Volne/s Ruins, &c. :" — 

'* Vico wrote uxuTeraal history in a pagan, and Bossuet in a biblical, spirit. It 
BtOl remains to be written in the renewed spirit of Christianity. 

TOL. I. F 
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" In this point of Tiew, the philosophy of rerelatlon becomes a possibility. In- 
stead of casting an interdict upon almost all ages, I see them all proceeding -from 
God, gradnally approaching the light and life. Each brings its image, rite, and 
thought to that tradition in which they ought all to be represented. I no longer find 
any profane history ; every history is sacred to me, because I recognise in every one 
the reflection of something divine, without which it would not subsist. Ought I, 
because Christianity has exalted me, to look from my eminence only with contempt 
upon that unknown crowd of my brethren, who, from one worship or another, are 
dimbfaig up towards this splendour ? Is Jehovah to be henceforth as nothing to me, 
because I may perceive some rays of his sublimity in the god of India and Persia ? 
Does Christ vanish fhnn me, because in the most distant ages I find, to my astonish- 
ment, barbarian Christs, incarnate like him, and, like him, bom of a pure virgin, 
those sacred presentiments by which humanity prepares itself to receive the good 
news of Judea ? Do the Hebrew prophets speak less to my understsnding, because 
I meet with the form of their visions in the mutilated images of Persepolis ? 

'' Just the contrary : the more I discover resembhinces of this sort, the more 
' keenly I feel everywhere the principles of one same faith, the ruins of a vast Church 
which will one day be repaired, and unite whatever has been scattered by the breath 
of time. I see before me that vast divine city being built from the beginning of 
things, having been founded, not only upon the word of a nation, but upon the 
word of all, who, at different degrees, tend towards the same fidth, and bear each 
the testimony of a part of the truth." 

One more extract, of much interest to oar New Church readers, 
must suffice. Speaking of the Roman Church, (and let our high- 
churchmen look to the matter on their own account,) he observes : — 

** lliey find an excuse, in inMibility befaig claimed only for theology. That is true ; 
but, in your own opinion, what is theology, but the science of God ? It is snfllcient 
to say, tiiat those who claim the absolute right of representing this idea of God on 
earth, are obliged to possess all that humanity can know and possess of this idea. 
In other terms, you are obliged to have a presentiment of everything that, under 
one form or other, is indubitably immutable, eternal, and co-existent with the Creator 
himself. If you are infaOible masters in the science of God, you are obliged to 
know aU that is known of God ; that is evident. The idea of circumscribing and 
stripping theology, and separatmg it from science, is quite modem ; for surely there 
is but one sdenoe, even as there is but one religion, and you cannot abandon one 
without abandoning the other. 

** Will you say (for indeed, we are near arriving at this conclusion), that a whole 
portion of the attributes of God does not concern you ? But then what becomes of 
your title to represent Him ? Will you say that the laws, that is to say, the word 
that made and supports the creation, that that sacred geometry which was bom in 
the temples, that the immutable word which does not cease to breathe upon the abyss, 
— ^will you say all that does not concern you ? Why, do you not see you are giving 
up to the scholar the attributes of the priest ? Instead of swaying everything, and 
containing all, can it be that the doctrine of God is no longer anything in your hands 
but a tpeciality ? As I demonstrated lately that the temporal state is, in these days, 
more universal than the spiritual, [so called,] you yourselves demonstrate that science 
is now more universal than the chureh. 

" People have felt, that troth could not be divided into two contradictory parts ; 
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evetybody admofwkdges it is necessary to pat an end to the ichism between the 
diordi and acienoe. How is the capitolation to be made ? To effect it, a catholic 
science is required, and two means present themaelyes. 

" The first consists in bringing back, by lair means or by force, all &cts and 
obaerrations to the form of the Roman Church ; whereby, it is dear that words hare 
no meaning, or that this science is necessarily false. Science, formerly comprehended 
in the duirch, and since become greater, more comprehensible, can no longer be 
contajned by the church, if she do not enlarge herself. I have yet to leain what a 
Roman geometry, astronomy, or system of mathematics, could be. To deserve 
this ezclnsif e name, the latter most be separated in its principle from Protestant, 
CalTinistlc, and Lutheran Geometry ; that is to say, it must lose what constitutes it 
as a sdenoe. Instead of ruling all the earth, you behold it debased to the spirit of 
sect. 

" We also assert, without any difliculty, the unity of religion and sdenoe, but 
on condition that each be really as vast as the other, or rather thai tke nuui umwersal 
gam ooer the other to itt truth and ymnenaUty. To mutilate and paralyse dtfaer 
of them, to make the alliance more commodious, is evidently flying from the ques- 
tion ; it is not resolving it. 

" This reign of unity, still pursued by the church, is nearly realized, if not 
atready attained, by sdence, which advances without ever stopping. You revile it 
with pompons disdain ; in the mean time, it is accomplishing what you remain satisfied 
witti promising. What is it doing ? It is the same for all nations ; it speaks, and 
imposes itself in every language, it joins distant climates, and suppresses space. 
Ever agreeing with the volume opened frY>m the east to the west, it knows neither 
sects nor heresies. It acts, it imitates the Creator ; we may even say it finishes 
natore herself. It progresses, whilst you are discussing ; and the modem world, 
tiiat you wiU not follow, gradually settles down upon its laws, as upon eternal reason, 
tliat truly catholic reason, manifested by those very men whom you have condemned. 
* * * « * 

'* You pity, it is true, the eternal restlessness of the thinking mind, and boast 
that for yoursdves there is no longer any movement. But, pray, what is this ever- 
lasting fever of the thinker, the scholar, but a thirsting after truth ? And can this 
tidrst be more fully allayed in the scholar than in the really religious man, who, also, 
is never doyed with his knowledge of God ? 

" lliey win not see that this avidity, this curiosity which they so deplore in the 
ndnd of the philosopher, the scholar, is predsdy what is most sacred in him. It is 
the point at which true science approaches the nearest to be confounded with true 
rdigkm : it is an impossibility in one as in the other, to be ever cloyed with truth 

or holiness. 

« « * * * 

" Yes, we want a religious, catholic science, but very different, it seems, from 
thatwfaidi you demand. For, instead of stopping, as you advise us, we want a 
sdenoe perpetually aspiring, without repoemg, towards new conquests, since this 
flight, this aspiring towards truth, is nothing else but the praying of the intellect. 
It has been said that every man who works, prays ; much more then, every man 
who discovers and creates. 

'* Science is Christian, not when it condemns itself to the letter of things, but 
when, in the infinitdy tittle, it discovers as many mysteries and as much depth and 
power as in the infinitdy great. Sdence is pious, when it finds everywhere a per- 

f2 
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manent miracle, and it is thus enveloped on all sides by revelation. It is Qniveraal, 
when it brings all worldsy all trntfas, to one same law, one same miity, and when, 
being placed in the centre, at the generating point, it goyems the circumlereaoe. 
Science is catholic, not when it begins by conforming itself to the Vatican, bat when 
it is conformable to that living and immutable orthodoxy which is proclaimed in the 
Conndil of all creatures, in the church of worlds, by that sacred geometry, those 
sublime mathematics which bend before no authority, because they are written in the 
thought of the Creator himself." 

We must now conclude our notice of this valuable little volume. 
As might be expected, it contains many ideas with which we cannot 
ag;ree ; but it contains very many more that have afforded us much 
delight. It is a work of singular interest to the New Church : indeed, 
if M. Quinet has not made some considerable acquaintance with Swe- 
denborg*s writings, it may certainly be numbered among the most 
significant of our * Curiosities of Literature.' 



"^^^^^^k^i'^^^V^^^^^^^tfVW^ 



Mahomefs Mission Elucidated, By J. J. W. Jbrvis. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

Many allusions to the tribes descended from Ishmael are scattered 
throughout the prophets. '* The burden of Dumah" and " the burden 
upon Arabia," are recorded in Isaiah xxi. ; where also it is written, 
'' The inhabitants of the land of Tema brought water to him that was 
thirsty, they prevented with their bread him that fled :" and again in 
chap, xlii., " Let the wilderness and the cities thereof lift up their 
voice, the villages that Kedar doth inhabit." Dumah, Tema, and 
Kedar, it must be noted, were sons of Ishmael. As a proof that these 
allusions have reference to some of the Shemitic tribes really existing at 
the time, and not merely to traditional names, we may here quote 
Ezekiel xxvii. 21, where the fall of Tyrus is prophesied, and the loss 
of her rich merchandize lamented : ** Arabia, and all the princes of 
Kedar, they occupied with thee in lambs, and rams, and goats ; in 
these were they thy merchants." Other passages also might be given, 
but these, with the observations we have yet to make, may afford suffi- 
cient data for forming an opinion on the argument we are examining. 
It must be remembered that Ishmael and his immediate descendants 
bear a representative character in Genesis. The mere fact of their 
being mentioned in the prophets, is a sufficient proof that their repre- 
sentative character was maintained down to that time; and all the 
events which happened to them must have been equally representative ; 
although not recorded, because not needed to complete the basis of the 
Word. The national existence of the Jews was preserved, because 
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their dispersion before the Lord's advent would have represented the 
devastation of his chnrch before the " set time." We conclude that 
the preservation of the tribes of Ishmael was equally necessary, because 
they represented something which also was not to pass away. By 
Ishmael, in Genesis, is denoted the first rational principle conceived by 
the union of the internal man [Abraham] with the affection of science 
[Hagar, the Egyptian maid]. After the birth of Isaac, the poor bond- 
woman and her son weire cast out; denoting, that the affection of 
science, and the degree of rationality which it produces, are not high 
enough to be regarded as the permanent states of the celestial mind : 
the love of truth for its own sake, denoted by Sarah, and genuine 
rationality, denoted by her legitimate offspring, can alone receive the 
inheritance of heavenly treasure. So far indeed it might seem that we 
have little reason for regarding the preservation of Ishmael and his de- 
scendants as a necessary part of the Divine economy : but Jehovah's 
promise to Abraham that Ishmael should live, that he would bless him, 
and make him a great nation, proves also that a merciful provision was 
to be made for those who are rational from a principle of truth; 
although they could not be intimately associated with the bosom mem- 
bers of the church, yet they should be saved, and have abundance of 
useful knowledges, or truths of faith. This is also denoted by the 
Lord's words in John: "I am the good Shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine ; and other iheep I have which are not 
of this /old, them aUo 1 must bring.** (see Arcana Cceleitia, n. 2088, 
&c.) On the whole, therefore, there is a close parallelism between the 
history of the Ishmaelites and the Israelites, and we think it impossible 
to avoid the conclusion, that in the time of Isaiah the former were still 
progressing in the way marked out by the hand of Providence when the 
angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven : and that the same neces- 
sity which required the preservation of the Jews, demanded that of the 
Arabs. 

But if the argument of Mr. Jervis will bear the test of the internal 
sense of the Word, so far as relates to* the early history of the Arabians, 
and as far down as the times of prophecy, does it follow that we are to 
admit its validity beyond that epoch ? Are we to believe that the pro- 
phets themselves foreshadowed the great events which led to the esta- 
blishment of El-Islam, as well as those which led to the establishment 
of Christianity ? This question is a most important one, and we be- 
lieve we must answer it in the affirmative ; but its elucidation from the 
literal text of the Word is the work of Mr. Jervis, whom we must 
allow to speak for himself. 
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** Fir9t Prophecy qf our LorcTt first Adveni." 
" Hie prophecy begiiming with the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, it ia on all aidea 
agreed, commences its fulfilment with the preaching of John the Baptiat ; ' The voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God/ In this verse * the Lord', and ' oar God,' 
plainly designate the Lord Jesos Christ In the tenth and eleventh verses he is again 
spoken of as ' the Lord God,' feeding * his flock like a shepherd', and gathering ' the 
lambs with his arm.' lliese drenmstanoes then are synchronoos with the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church. The thirteenth verse puts this beyond doabt, becanae 
it is quoted by the apostle Paul as applicable to the times of the Gentiles, when they 
are admitted into fellowship with Israel, according to the Divine purpose, which had 
been concealed from preceding ages. The twenty-seventh verse is peculiarly i^pli- 
cable to Judah, rejected and dispersed after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans : ' Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my way ia hid finom 
the Lord, and my judgement is passed over from my God ?' But Israel, though 
rigected for a season, is encouraged to hope yet in the Lord, and to believe that Hia 
nltimate purpose toward His people ?nll be glory and redemption : ' Haat not tfaon 
known ? hast not thou heard ? the Lord is the eternal God, the Creator of the ends 
of the earth : He fainteth not, neither is weary : There is no searching qfhis under' 
standing. They that wait for the Lord shall renew their strength.' " 

** The Gentiles prepared for a new dispensation in the Bast," 
** But how shall we understand the forty-first chapter ? * Keep silence before me, 
O islands.' The isles of the Gentiles will then find fault with the Divine meaaurea : 
but they are commanded to be silent, and to seek huinbly to understand a further 
mystery in the government of the world. ' Let the peoples renew their strength.' 
Now as the word translated ' nations' indicatea in Scripture the Gentiles of Europe, 
so the word rendered ' people,' or rather ' peoples,' is used to signify the ondia- 
ciplined tribes of the east. ' Let them come near, then let them speak, let ua come 
near together to judgement.' No one who has studied Che Kur-an will fail to be atmck 
with these words. The whole strain of that book is one of expostulation and of 
judicial discussion, and the fluent allusions there made to the disputings to winch 
it gave rise among the various inhabitants of Arabia at that time, most dearly fiJl in 
with the words of the inspired prophet." 

'* First prophecy qf Mohammad's mission" 
" But if we have discovered the clue to the interpretation of the first verse, what 
shall we make of the second? *Who raiaed up righteousness from the orient? 
called him to his foot ? gave the nations brfore himf and made him rule over kings T 
gave them as the dust to his sworo, as driven stubble to his bow ?' This verse 
haa, of comae, been referred to Christ, or Christianity, or something, or anything, 
which might fiidl in with the prescribed notions of our time. Let us, however, acm- 
tiniae it, and see what application it ¥rill suggest for itself. No one who ia acquainted 
with the Kur-i^ wUl deny that it ia a code of righteousness. I do not therefore 
think it worth my while to expend words in order to prove that point. But, let ua 
remark, that ' the orient' indicates the precise region of Arabia : this points out the 
direction in which we are to look. ' Called him to his foot.' Now, observe, that, 
whereas God says to our Lord, Sit on my right hand, he is here said to call to his 
footf as an humble servant, the individual of whom the prophet is speaking, lliis 
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person cannot, therefore, be the same with the Messiah : if he springs from Arabia, 
the country of the east, our gaze is rivetted npon Mohammad. ' Gave the natioru 
before Atin, and made him rule over kings.' Does not this apply to that infincible 
conqueror who orerUirew tlie Grecian empire in the east, and planted the throne of 
the Khaleefefas ? ' Gave them as the dust to his bwou>, as driven stubble to bis 
BOW ! !' These words it is impossible to read, without reodTing the idea of a rt^fid 
and extensive covQXJmsT. ' As driven stabbk :' 'astfaechaffwhidi the wind diireth 
away.' Now we loiow that our Lord's conquest has not been of this woiid, neither 
can these words be in any manner applied to him ;* but they do, it must be admitted 
by every adversary, describe the instantaneous spread and universal sway of El- Islam 
with a power and a vividness which make it useless to contest the point. ' He pur- 
soed diem, he passed safely, the way he had not gone with his feet :' even by his 
generals and his successors, he extended his conquests. ' Who hath wrought and 
done it, calling the generations from the beginning ? I the Lord, the first and with 
the last I am he.' That is, men will ask. Who hath done it ? the Jews and the 
Christians will not believe that this is of the Lord : therefore the answer of God 
comes to assure them, ' I the Lord, I am he.' " 

** The firuitless opposition ^ the Crusades,'* 
** But to proceed : ' The isles saw, and feared.' The European nations were 
alarmed at the overwhehning sway of El-Islam. They believed not that it was God's 
doing, and they conceived it would only work for the subversion of the truth. ' The 
ends of the earth were alarmed, drew near, and came ; they helped every one his 
neighbour, and every one said to his brother, Be of good courage ! V When did the 
ends of the earth come, through alarm and fear t When did the powers of the 
extreme west, England, Scotland, France, Germany, band together, helping every 
one his neighbour, saying. Be of good courage ? Hie crusades explain the prophecy. 
Alarmed at the power of the new religion, and desiring to signalize their zeal by its 
overtiirow, the kings of Europe arrived from their remote dwelling-places, and 
reached tiie central east ; the idolatrous and spurious followers of the cross passed 
into the Holy Land, bearing their graven images with them 1 No ; the idolatrous 
professors shall not prevail ; for theirs is not the faith of Israel : the land of the 
promise shall not be given to them : ' Thou, Jacob, art still he whom I have chosen ; 
the posterity of Abraham my friend.' " 

Mr. Jervis quotes two other prophecies concerning our Lord's first 
advent, and yet again other two relating to Mahomet ; we are nnahle 
to insert the whole of these, and accordingly pass on to the final 
notice. 

»<For the third and last time, the inspired bard of Israel strikes the double 
diords of his prophetic lyre ; the forty-ninth chapter of Isaiah begins with these 
words of our Lord and Saviour : ' Hearken, O Isles, unto me ; and attend, O 
peoples, from fiur : the Lord hath called me, and he said. It is too light a thing that 
thou shouldst be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel ; I will also give thee for a light qf the Gentiles, to be my salvation 

* Mr. Jervis is evidently unacquainted with the manner in which every word of 
Scripture, in its interior sense, relates to the Lord alone ; but this in no way affects 
the present argument 
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unto the end of the earth.' Observe again that the Lord Jesoa Christ takes the lead ; 
and, as in the two former instances, occupies the first pbioe : for the third time, now, 
he takes the precedence of Mohammad. It is, moreover, to be remarked, that our 
Lord speaks in his own person. Observe, now, the alteration of tone in the seventh 
verse. 

" * Thus saith the Lord, the redeemer of Israel, and his holy one, (this is an 
accent of authority,) ' to him whose character is despised, to him who is abhorred of 
the Gentiles, to a servant of rulers : kings shall see, and arise ; princes, and ahall 
worship : because of the Lord who is/ai/^/W, the Holy One of Israel ; and he hath 
chosen thee. Thus saith the Lord, In a time of favor I have answered thee, and in 
a day of salvation I have helped thee :* (observe, that these words are quoted by 
St. Paul as referring to the creature :J * and / will preserve thee^ and I will give thee 
for a covenant of the people^ to establish the earth, to cause to inherit the desolate 
heritages ; saying to the prisoners, Gro forth : to those who are in darkness, Discover 
yourselves. They shall feed in the ways, and their pasture shall be in all high plaoes. 
They shall not hunger, neither shall they thirst ; neither shall smite them heat or 
sun : for he that hath compassion upon them shall guide them, and lead them by 
springs of water. Lo, these shall come from fax ; and lo, these from the north and 
from the west : and these, frt>m the land of Sinim' (China)."* 

We come now, then, to consider the truth of the interpretation 
put upon these prophecies hy Mr. Jervis ; and again we are called upon 
to test his argument hj the spiritual sense of the Word. If his inter- 
pretation he found to make no breach in its perfection, — ^if the shadow 
of Mahomet cast in perfect outline on the prophetic page, like the 
shadow of Elias, or the Baptist, should prove to be a part of the 
cloudy veil which conceals the glory of Jehovah, we shall owe many 
thanks to the author for his labors : every elucidation of the literal 
sense of the Word will enable us to understand more of its internal 
harmony. We have already expressed ourselves favorably of the con- 
clusion, from our sense of the importance attached by Swedenborg to 
the accommodated religion of Mahomet, and from the evidence scat- 
tered through the pages of the work before us ; but another reason for 
this opinion may be added, — the literal sense of the Word is repre- 
sented by the coat of many colors made for Joseph ; a color, a ray of 
light, an accommodated form of truth, being provided for every reli- 
gious capacity. This precious garment has been divided among the 
sects of Christendom, each one taking his own color, the type of his 
own light ; nay, more, it has been dipped in blood, it has been shame- 
fully violated, that it might be made to testify of man's false inven- 
tions. One little moiety is now claimed for the faithful followers of the 
crescent, for those who paint our own symbol of faith on their banners, 

* ** The conquest of Syria^ of Persia, of Egypt, of Palestine, succeeded each 
other with a celerity which outruns description. Thence the storm spread, without 
check or pause, eastward, to the frontiers of India and China.*' Mak. Urns., 
Introd. p. 11. 
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and who of old worshipped the stars of heayen, not knowing them to 
be the shining emblems onlj of celestial knowledges. It is but a small 
share they claim of Bible prophecy, and we cannot in charity withhold 
it if their claim be just. " The reasoning of Gamaliel" (Acts ▼. 34 — 
39), Mr. Jervis observes, " has been highly eulogized when applied to 
Christianity : let us now deal fairly, and apply the test to £1-Islitm. 
Has the religion of the Kur-^ come to nought ? or has its authority 
diminished after a rule of twelve hundred years ? . . . though it has 
pleased God to make the faith of Christ the national creed in certain 
regions of the world ; yet, it may be equally consistent with his inscru- 
table designs to save others by the almighty Saviour, who have, during 
their U/e, had very limited and obscure ideas eoneeming his person and 
his naiw^" The author of this enlightened and benevolent suggestion 
cannot be otherwise than gratified to learn, that the same idea is not 
only contained in the writings of Swedenborg, but is largely and con- 
spicuously developed in many of his treatises, especially in that on the 
Divine Providence, where it is demonstrated that every one is ec^able 
of being saved, and that they are saved who achnowledge a God and 
lead a good life. It will be our duty to recur to the author's interpre- 
tation of the prophecies we have quoted in our next. 



The Goodness of Divine Providence explained and illustrated. By R. 
M . Macbrair, London, James Nisbet & Co. 

The approximation of Mr. Macbrair's views of Divine Providence to 
the doctrine of the New Church on the same subject, has entitled 
this work to an earlier notice, which we regret it has not received. The 
dissemination of correct opinions on a subject so intimately connected 
with the present and future well-being of man, must be hailed with 
delight ; although it may be a cause of regret that points of equal im- 
portance are only seen through the veil of error. We have, however, 
the satisfaction of believing that every little spot upon which the Sun of 
Troth shines, though surrounded vdth darkness and clouds, may at 
lexigth become the centre of innumerable rays, and finally cast a broad 
and searching light over the entire field of modern orthodoxy. 

In the perusal of this work our attention was strongly arrested by 
the author's arguments in proof of a Divine Providence over the mi- 
nutest afi&urs of life, and at the same time in favor of man's perfect 
freedom, and the means by which all things in this world are overruled 
for the sake of eternal ends, and the production of the greatest possible 
good out of the various afflictions of evil. These subjects, as the fol- 
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lowing passages from the author^s introductory observations will testify, 
are discossed with a perfect freedom from that affected tone supposed 
by some to be inseparable from grave discourses, but which is firequendj 
the greatest hindrance to the diffusion of religions sentiment. 

" By what fortuity does it happen, that an arrow, sped at random from a bow, 
or a straggling ball, shot at a ventore, shall find its victim in the captain of a hostt 
or the prince of a kingdom ; and shall immediately clothe a mighty nation in mourn- 
ing, or plunge it into almost remediless anarchy and confusion ? And, perhaps, • 
circumstance so i^pparently trivial as the precise direction taken by a projected miaaile, 
shall eventually change the polity of a people, or affect the destinies of a world. . . . 
Whence was' it ordered, that the seeds of mortality should be sown in the very 
womb which gave vitality and nourishment to the infant ? so that, — after it has 
sprung into childhood, and reached the bloom of youthful vigor,~when all is bright 
and promising in the (air buds of hope, and fondest parents are now expecting to 
reap the fruit of many years of tender training and anxious care, — an insidioua 
disease shall begin to nip the root of life, cut off the fostered expectations of man, 
and leave the social circle for ever cheerless and broken, because deprived of that 
choicest link which seemed, by its more than magic charm, to form the hilaiity of 
the domestic hearth. . . . The mountain rears its hoary head above the clouds, and 
its pointed cliffs defy the tempests of heaven. The forest trees join their boughs, 
and entwine their roots together, affording a mutual protection against the wintzy 
blast. The more humble shrub bows down before the sudden gales, and, allowing 
their fury to pass over its lowly head, remains unscathed by the demons of the storm. 
The ocean feds but a momentary agitation from the reckless tornado, and soon sub- 
sides into its accustomed tranquillity, without losing any part of its substance or of 
its vital energy. Is man, then, with his noble front, and all his proud elevation in 
the universe ; with his commanding genius and god-like powers ; with his high hopes 
of existence, when all these sublunary things shall have passed away ; — ia he alone 
the sport of every element, the victim of every caprice of nature, the foot-ball of 
fortune, an ill-begotten child of chance, a cork tossed upon the foaming billows of 
pride or malevolence? The very thought is unspeakably mortifying to one who 
remembers that an immortal spirit animates his bosom." 

The view taken of the Divine Providence by Mr. Macbrair^ is con- 
fined to the sphere of natural thought ; that is to say, the goodness of 
the Deity is regarded as an infinitely perfect degree of natural goodness ; 
his universal government is compared to that of a powerful and benevo- 
lent monarch seeking the happiness of his subjects, and therefore not 
only permitting, but in extreme cases administering afflictions with hiB 
own hand, but always with the design of promoting his people's wel&re. 
If we observe that this view of the nature of God's providence does not 
originate in a spiritual perception of his infinite love and wisdom, it is 
only for the purpose of shewing the distinction which really exists be- 
tween interior truth and its exterior form. The author could not stand, 
like the revelator in whose mission we believe, on spiritual orbs, and 
observe the operations of Divine Love and Wisdom ere they descended 
into this lower sphere, but he has been a careful observer of their nlti- 
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mate effects, and travelled from the periphery to the centre of the plane 
on which he stood ; he has disooyered that the kind Father of all can 
never have any design in the infliction of pnnishnient, separate from the 
general happiness of his creatures, in this he closely approximates to 
our o?m £uth; a short flight upwards would enahle him to perceive that 
Infinite Love is nnable to inflict evil even for the sake of good, but that 
all offences contain within themselves the germ of retribution ; " Crime 
and punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a fruit that, 
imsuspected, ripens within the flower of the pleasure which conceals it." 
By Free-will, Mr. Macbrair understands *' the capacity of willing 
good and evil," and by Providence, the control which the Divine 
Being exercises over the remits of man's choice, either permitting an 
evil design to take effect for the sake of an ultimate benefit, or, provid- 
ing that it shall take effect in a certain manner, for the paternal chas- 
tisement of his rebellious children. But on this point we must suffer 
him to speak for himself. 

"We would premise a few ioggestioiis respectiiig a usual method of attempting 
to solve the difficulties of this subject, by suppoemg a marked difference to subsist 
between the permission and the direction of a presiding Ddty. In so fiu* as conoems 
his permitting an improper bias to remain in individual minds, or what is termed the 
eiistence of moral evil, we allow the distinction to hold in its fullest degree ; and we 
repudiate the bare idea of ascribing to the Godhead any participation in the com- 
mission of nn. But we cannot assent to so palpable a line of demarcation being 
drawn in the consequences of sin, or what may be called naiurai eviL An infinite 
Sovereign wfll take care that nothing be done in his dominions contrary to the will of 
his gorenunent ; and that none of his subjects shall have power to disturb its regular 
harmony. It may form a part of his economy to allow his creatures the ability of 
following a wicked inclination, should their minds be so unhappily disposed ; — ^which 
is only saying, that He will not interpose a supernatural influence to prevent a free- 
agent from committing iniquity. But He may effectually curb the working of their 
delinquency, and determine that its outward effects shall be placed under his imme- 
diate command ; so that they may be kept within moderate bounds, or even be made 
suhaerrient to his own purposes of general benevolence. In this case. He permits 
moral or inward evil (for He does not choose to hinder its perpetration) ; but He 
directs the natural or outward evil which results from the former, because He has 
determined that transgression shall be followed by certain unpleasant effects. . . . 
Hardened and incorrigible sinners are generally employed as the executioners of 
Divine wrath, or the agents of those severe dispensations in which no good man 
would like to be concerned. When God has a controversy with the nations of the 
earth, on account of their wickedness. He frequently carries it on through the mad 
ambitien of a reckless king, whom He strengthens and upholds in the midst of dif- 
ficulties and dangers that appear too great for humanity to encounter. The conquer- 
ing hero thus appears for a time to be invulnerable by the shafts of distress, and to 
stalk through desolated regions with all the haughtiness of a rampant lion. He is 
indeed sustained by an Almighty Hand, which wields and cUrects his arm to the ful- 
filment of the decrees of heaven." 
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Here we must observe, that Swedenborg's elucidation of the law of 
permission affords a much more satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
alluded to^ than the suggestions contained in the above extract. If 
" moral or inward evil*' be permitted simply because an Almighty Being 
" does not choose to hinder its perpetration" why should we suppose 
that the ultimation of it is affected by any interference of providence ? 
The future state of happiness or misery depends altogether upon the 
intentions which are confirmed in heart ; their ultimation in the present 
life can seldom make them worse> although it may lead to the injury 
of others. To suppose that the Deity ever arbitrarily interferes with 
effects, and suffers the evil cause to grow and ripen, presents the idea 
of an all-powerful being, interposing in human affairs, capable of in- 
terfering with the hearts of men, and, yet only so far interfering as to 
control external things, leaving interior evils to destroy the souls of 
his erring creatures. Our space not permitting us to dwell at large on 
the inconsistency of this idea with the attribute of Infinite Love, we 
will only observe that the author's anxiety to reconcile the existence 
of a particular providence with the fearful license of crime, has made 
him forgetful of his own position, that *' where there is no power of 
sinning, there cannot possibly be a free agency, or moral acoounta- 
biUty." 

We have much pleasure in quoting from Mr. Macbrair^s examples, 
an instance of what he holds to be a special interposition of the divine 
will, intended by infinite wisdom to work out its own benevolent designs ; 
prefixing three important deductions firom his concluding remarks. 

1. '* Tliat there is a gpedal providenoe, and t^t all its dupensatioiis are ways of 
goodness, being intended for the true interests of every individual of the human 
species." 

2. ** That every person is brought into life in that particular situation, which is 
best calculated to minister to his welfare, according to his natural talents, and the 
means afforded for their improvement, or, according to God's knowledge of the use 
which he is disposed to make of those gifts." 

3. '* Tliat all the circumstances of our lot are the very best which could be devised 
for our eternal good." 

** As we cannot foresee the final effects of a single contingency upon the life and 
fortunes of an individual, still less can we calculate its ultimate bearings upon the 
world at large. Of this we will furnish an illustration ; A house takes fire, during 
the night, from some unknown cause ; and all the inmates have made their esoqpe, 
saving a litde child, who has been neglected during the general confiunon. When 
the omission is discovered, no one can enter the burning building, on account of the 
violence of the flames ; and the infimt's life is given up for lost. Suddenly it appears 
at an upper window, and stretches forth its little hands for succour. Moved by the 
sight, an effort is made to save it ; but no ladder can be found ; and in a few minutes 
the child wiU be buried in the fiery ruins ; — when a happy thought comes acroos the 
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mind of a spectator ; for, amongit the bystanden u an aiUetic man, npon whose 
shoidders a tall person poises himself, and, holding out his arms, safely leodYes the 
infant, who boldly throws itself into the proffered refiige, at the very moment when 
the floor is giving way beneath him, and his standing-place is about to fall into the 
deronnng element. A number of unforeseen circumstances have here concurred to 
prolong the existence of a child ; but why was his life more precious than that of 
hundreds who annually perish in the midnight flames ? Because he was destined to 
be a mi^ty preacher of the gospel ; to be the means of saving a multitude of im- 
mortal souls ; to become a public reformer of religion and morals ; to spread vital 
godliness and virtue throughout his native land ; and to originate a system which 
sfaoold extend its beneficial operations to many foreign countries, civilizing the savage, 
in stiucliu g the barbarian, and lending a powerful hand to break the chains of civil 
davcry." 

This very interesting passage is suggestive of many important con- 
siderations, involving a variety of arguments which we cannot now enter 
upon : some of our readers will probably be induced to read the work 
itself, and follow the author more closely in every particular. 



History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By J. H. 
Merle D'Aubione, D.D. A New Translation. By Henry 
Beveridge, Esq., Advocate. Vol. I. Glasgow. Wm. Collins. 

This translation contains the author's latest improvements, with the 
Latin notes translated into English : our readers may be aware that the 
work has already acquired a wide reputation, The volume before us is 
published at a low price, and contains a graphic delineation of the state 
of matters before the Reformation ; of the corruption of doctrine first, 
and gradually of the clergy itself; the general state of theology and 
hterature, and the degree of preparation for the great change in the 
several nations of Europe. As a matter of course, the biography of 
Martin Luther takes the lion's share of the narrative, in which his 
youth, conversion, and first labors are conspicuously traced. Should 
it be thought that the spiritual character of the new dispensation 
places it far above any interest in historical reminiscences, a serious 
mistake will be committed. Every age must be brought forth out of 
that which immediately precedes it: in this respect the progress of 
society resembles that of the species, vices and virtues are alike trans- 
mitted in both : we have no reason to be ashamed of confessing our 
obligation to church reform in the sixteenth century for the liberty of 
speaking and writing, and even for the free circulation of the Word of 
God. 

And let us not be fearful, either, of looking more to the creature 
than the Creator, when we turn our eyes on the past ; for God is also 
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present in history. *' The impulse of the Reformation was given by a 
mighty and invisible hand, and the change effected was a Divine work/' 
although operated by second causes. 

'* In all the movements of nations," D'Aubi^e observes, ** there is a living 
principle which emanates iirom God. God is present on the vast stage on which the 
generations of man successively appear. True ! He is there a Grod invisible ; bat if 
the profane multitude pass carelessly by, because He is concealed, profound intel- 
lects, — spirits which feel a longing for the principle of their existence, seek Him with 
so much the more earnestness, and are not satisfied until they are prostrated before 
Him. And their enquiries are magnificently rewarded. For, from the hdghts which 
they must reach in order to meet with God, the history of the world, instead of ex- 
hibiting to them, as to the ignorant crowd, a confused chaos, is seen like a majestic 
temple, on which the invisible hand of God himself is at work, and which, from 
humanity, as the rock on which it is founded, is rising up to His glory. 

'* Shall we not see God in those great phenomena, those great personages, those 
great states, which rise, and suddenly, so to speak, spring from the dust of the 
earth, giving to human life a new impulse, form, and destiny ? Shall we not see 
Him in those great heroes who start up in society at particular epochs, displaying an 
activity and a power beyond the ordinary limits of man, and around whom indivi- 
duals and nations come without hesitation, and group themselves as around • hi^^ier 
and mysterious nature V 

It may humble the pride of modem wisdom to learn that " this 
great truth (God in history) is figured by one of the most beautiful 
myths of Pagan antiquity." Zeus, the sovereign god of Grrecian 
mythology, who received his name from Z'a», I live, is the same 
with Jupiter, the father of the Muses, who were bom of Mnemosyne 
or Memory. Clio, the Muse of history, therefore, owes her existence 
to ** the Eternal Spirit, the principle of life ,** and if so, the celestial 
nature of her progenitor should be visible in every work over which she 
presides. But we find, in reality, not merely a dim reflection, or *' a 
flickering shadow of the Eterad Jehovah," in her records, but God 
himself: — 

"The true God whom the Hebrews worship, sees meet to imprint it on all 
nations, that he reigns j>erpetually on the earth, and for this purpose gives, if I may 
so express it, a bodily form to this reign in the midst of Israel. A visible theocracy 
behoved for once to exist on the earth, that it might incessantly recall the invisible 
theocracy which will govern the world for ever. . . . What was the commencement of 
Christianity ? An infant bom in the smallest town of the most despised nation of 
the earth— an infant bom In a stable and laid m a manger ! . . . There, O God, I 
behold and I adore thee !" 

We have quoted these passages to shew the manner in which the 
history of the past may be seen to reflect a brilliant light upon the 
present : it may be, too, that the New Church has much to learn from 
the experience of the old, since human nature is, in all ages, essen- 
tially tiie same, and liable to similar relapses. We hardly know of a 
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cotme of reading, distinct from the writings of Swedenborg, which wc 
would more willingly recommend to New Church families, than the 
history of the church from its foundation to the present time. The 
age we live in has grown out of ages long fled, and to understand its 
destiny aright, we need to examine the sources from which its liberty 
and intelligence have sprung. Epochs and events similar to those 
which live in history may recur again and again ; should we accustom 
ourselves and our children to observe the all-directing hand of Provi- 
dence in the darkest as in the brightest hour, a sweet confidence will 
always be felt in the final result, which no calamity will ever be able to 
weaken. 



The Juvenile Magazine^ designed for the use of Day and Sunday 
Schools. W. Newbery. 

The volume for 1845 is now complete, and forms a varied and useful 
collection of interesting reading, well adapted for the improvement of 
the youthful mind. It is embellished with two well-executed maps, and 
deserves the co-operation, literary and otherwise, of all who feel any 
interest in the work of education. 

The first number for the current year contains the promised map of 
Jerusalem, and affords a good opportunity for those who have not 
hitherto taken it in, to commence. It is pubhshed monthly ; and its 
price IS (me penny. 



The Harbinger. A Magazine devoted to Social and Political Progress. 

Nos. 23 and 24. 

This periodical appears to be the organ of the disciples of Fourier : its 
leading feature is a deep devotion to the Phalansterian school of philo- 
sophy, which mainly consists in an endeavor to effect the ''gradiuil 
evolution of the principles of universal unity, as the foundation and 
essence of all science." At some future opportunity it will be our duty 
to institute a serious enquiry into the real claims of Fourier : at present 
we say nothing on this point. In the numbers before us we find an 
article from the French of Madame D' Alibert, entitled the " New Jeru- 
salem and the Phalanstery," the aim of which is to effect a union 
between the New Church as an ecclesiastical institution and the associa- 
tiye school. " The day when these shall comprehend each other," she 
observes, ** it will be immediately possible to realize the Phalanstery. . . . 
Let the members of the New Church be persuaded that the mystic city 
will not bring on earth a purely contemplative felicity; but let them 
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see in Swedenborg, how uses, that is to say, activity and labor, are a 
necessary condition of true greatness. . . . Let the Phalansterians at 
length feel the powerlessness inherent in a doctrine purely philosophic, 
let them unite themselves to believers, but to believers worthy of com- 
prehending them,^* In this spirit the fair author undertakes to intro- 
duce the parties to each other's notice, and thus, with profound 
admiration, recommends the claims of Swedenborg. Alluding to the 
attacks of Voltaire and others, she observes : — 

" It was at the very moment when the philosophic mind had used so unsparingly 
the sacred text, that Swedenhorg revealed to the earth the language of correspond- 
ences. According to it, each of the objects of the material world answered to a 
moral idea, and this, not through a tacit agreement between the writers of the 
oriental nations, but through the nature of things, and according to the laws of an 
immense science, known to ancient sages, and lost completely in the course of ages. 
In this language the old Testament was written. Most of the oriental nations possess 
also sacred books, where more or less trace of it is found. . . . This Swedenborg 
announced a century since. Fifty years later the most profound of modem orienta- 
lists, Flabre d' Olivet, after immense philologioil labours, arrived at the same results, 
and confirmed wonderfully through sdenoe what supernatural means had made known 
to his predecessor. But the world is little stirred by this unheard-of coincidence. 
Perhaps it is still ignorant of it ; in this case, we challenge the denial of this &ct, 
as well as those which we are about to relate, and which constitute coincidences much 
more incomprehensible, if recourse is only had to human means to explain them. 
. . . The book which became above all in the hands of our author, the foundation of 
the most admirable revelations, was the book written by St. John, during his exHe 
in Patmos. There is found really the complete prophesy of the new era, and the 
precise announcement of the definite redemption which we await. Hie men of the 
age, among whom a stupid smile at every turn takes the place of the discussion and 
examination of truly serious ideas, will expect periiaps to answer by railleries, the 
luminous explanations which Swedenborg gives of the Apocalypse. According to 
them, Pascal's was a weak mind, Bossuet's a narrow spirit, Isaac Newton, that king 
of geometricians, that indefatigable observer, the discoverer of attraction and the 
composition of light, had lost his mind when he thought of consecrating his studies 
to seeking the mysterious sense of the vision of John. Pardon, illustrious and 
venerated shade, pardon the blindness of men unworthy of comprehending thee ! So 
long as thou didst move on, compass in hand, it was impossible to dispute the won- 
derful fruits which thy genius gathered in the yet uncleared fields of science, for 
thou hast forced the vulgar to touch them with the finger ; but the day when weary 
of analysing effects, thou didst wish to ascend to causes, the day when thou didst 
wish to discover the moral sun, around which gravitates the universe of minds, that 
day thy age regarded thy intellect as narrow and limited. Yet once more pardon 
them ! The future, which will place the work upon the Apocalypse by the aide of 
thy most beautiful discoveries in the physical world, the future will avenge thee of 
thy blind and ungrateful contemporaries. 

** But what the fathers of the church, had attempted, Swedenborg accomplished. 
In possession of the key of symbols he has written that tremendous paraphrase of 
the inspired book, before which the imagination and the intellect recede in awe. 
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Iliat bone mounted hj death, is the oorrespondenoe of the human intellect, which 
bears within it the germ of its own destmction. The Inminaries of heaven which 
&& and are eztingaished, represent the extinction of every moral light, the profound 
darkness that surrounds us. . . . The old earth which must disappear, is the state of 
violence and injustice in which we live. Tlie kingdom of God on earth is man obeying 
the divine will, docile to the voice of nature. Delicious fruits, precious stones are 
virtues, felicity, abundance, the inheritance of regenerated man. These are powerful 
images, and alone capable of depicting worthily the future delights reserved to hu- 
manity reconciled with its God." 

The Harbinger is published bj ** the Brook Fann Phalanx/' and is 
sold in New York. 



Ous readers may be aware that the Central Convention of the New Church in 
America was among the first to bestir itself in aid of the publication of Swedenborg s 
Philoeophical and Scientific Works in the English language ; we rejoice to learn that 
this favourable disposition still continues; affording pretty good evidence of the 
immenae value of Swedenborg's early labors : the body we are alluding to are already 
in possession of tiie two volumes of The Animal Kingdom and the first of the JSctmomjf 
and Prineipia; the remaining volumes of the works last named are also anxiously 
expected by them, and they have now become subscribers to the proposed new 
volume, (Trodromut to the Philosophy of Chemistry and Physics, &c.) " Our 
object," the Rev. Richard De Charmes writes, " is to aid the good cause by self- 
sacrificing eflfbrts. . . . We feel the great hnportance of perpetuating Swedenborg's 
Scientific Works, in a complete and permanent form, in our own language, for pos- 
terity, and we believe it the duty of the church to provide the means." 

We understand that a quarterly meeting of the Swedenborg Association will be 
held on Tuesday Evening, the 3rd mstant, at 6, King St. Holbom, at 7 o'Clock. 

We have the pleasure of informing our readers that efforts are now being made 
to interest the descendants of the ancient Britons in the doctrines of the New Church. 
A gentleman residing at Aberystwith has been supplied with some copies of the 
" Heavenly Doctrine of the New Jerusalem," in Welsh, published by the London 
Printing Society in the year 1815. He has had some of them neatly bound and 
lettered, and partiy by sale, partiy by gift, and partiy by loan, has distributed them 
to several persons, two of whom are preachers. Another gentieman, a landed pro- 
prietor, and an officer of rank in Her Majesty's service, residing in Cardiganshire, 
has also been supplied by the same Society with some copies of the forementioned 
work, which he has distributed amongst his tenantry, and, we believe, amongst 
others of his neighbors. And a third friend, whose business calls him into Wales at 
certain intervals, has also been furnished with some copies of the same work, in 
Wdsh, for distribution. We have thus a trinity of persons engaged in this glorious 
work ; making known to the children of the Kymbri, in their own language^ the 
glad tidings of the Lord's second advent : and we trust that the Divine blessing of ' 
the great Head of the church wiU rest upon their labors ; and that they will be the 
honored mediums of preparing the way of the Lord amongst this interesting people. 
VOI,. I. G 
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The Welsh are known to have strong religions feelings ; and althongh tiiese feelingi 
have hitherto been generally directed to swell the tide of Calvinism, which has pre- 
vailed to snch an extent in these idands, jet we tmst that a higher destiny awaits 
them ; and that instead of praising God for His mercy to a favored few, they will 
be expanded with fdller delight by the glad tidings that the Lord's ** tender mercies 
are over all His works." 

At the last Creneral Meeting of the London Printing Society, oar fiiends were 
under considerable anxiety, on account of the safferings of one of our brethren on 
the continent. The drcnmstances were briefly these : — ^We received intelligenoe, 
some two years ago, from Dr. Tafel of TQbingen, that a medical practitioDer of 
Wamsdorf, in Bohemia, (Dr. Mach,) had not only embraced the doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem, but had also, under the guidance of Him who is always waiting to 
be gracious to His people, been the instrument of introducing them to eighteen 
Roman Catholics, lliis excited the attention of the priesthood, amongst whom his 
wife's brother was one ; and Dr. Mach was summoned to appear before the Bishop 
of the diocese. The Doctor and the Bishop had some conversation, in whidi our 
friend defended his views of the truth by Scripture and by reason. The interview 
terminated by his being warned to discontinue the dissemination of what the Bishop 
regarded as heretical views. Dr. Mach, however, did not deem it right to fori the 
banner which the Lord had confided to his care, at the command of man. Nothing 
daunted, he still pursued the path of duty, and endeavored to promulgate the know- 
ledge of the truth, though at the imminent risk of personal suffering. Hie spirit of 
bigotry and persecution were now fully aroused, and Dr. Mach was arrested and 
condemned to six years imprisonment. But He who has all power in heaven and on 
earth, and who has said to all who endure persecution for righteousness sake, " Fear 
not, nor be dismayed, for I am with thee," — ^has again evidenced his divine protec- 
tion of his infrnt Church, and of those who expose themselves to dangers on her 
account. An appeal was made from the local court, where this cruel and unjust 
sentence had been pronounced ; and, thanks be to God, this appeal was not made in 
vain ; for, not only has the sentence been reversed, but the unjust judges have been con- 
demned to make reparation for the injuries which they inflicted. Tlie Roman Hierarch 
the Lord Bishop of Ldtmerits, and the Burgomaster and his counsellors, — ^the ready 
agents of this persecuting priest, doubtiess expected that poor Mach and his fol- 
lowers would be dismayed and broken by this combined exercise of the ecdesiastac 
and civil powers. But this persecuted servant of the Meet High had ** more tiiat 
were with him than that were against him ;" and he has become more than conqueror 
through Him who bved him and laid down His life for him. '* O, that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness ; ... for he hath broken the gates of brass and cut 
the bars of iron in sunder." 

We extract the subjoined account firom ** La Nouvelle Jerusalem," being part of 
a letter addressed to the e^titors by Dr. TafeL " The ' Mercure de Souabe' of the 
21st of Sept. last, contains the following information : — ' From the frontier of hohft' 
mia the following communication from Prague has been given. The doctor of medi- 
cine, of Wamsdorf (Dr. Mach), who was condemned, as a troubler of religioa 
[reiiffioiu itarer]^ to six years of imprisonment by the criminal tribunal of Leit- 
merits, has been declared innocent by the Court of Appeal, and tiie bui^gomaater 
and his colleagues have been condemned to damages and to make restitution. The 
burgomaster is in the interest of the Bishop of Ldtmerits, which is the reason wliy 
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he has dfrfmeH the doctor in criminal aneat during six months, because be dared to 
entertain pecoliar opinions on religion, and becanae be relbsed to onoorer his head 
hefore ]i£deaa statues.' Oiuetie de Silerie, I do not doubt jon will much rejoice all 
the brediren by this communication ; I have tfaRefore transmitted the real expres- 
sioBS of our gasette. Dr. Mach was not at SpeQberg, as I had been informed, but 
was, however, imprisoned at Leitmeritr. According to a letter from his wife to a 
Inoid, (which I have read,) her own brother, a monk, served as a false witness against 
hiDL. Dr. Madk is always r e prese n ted ss a very worthy man, and of exemphu^ life." 

Bir. Gompertz, the Plarish Curate of Chalford, has just issued an abusive pam- 
phlet against the New Church. The Rev. T. Goyder of that place is now preparing 
an answer, which, it is expected, will be out in a few days. 

We are glad to hear that our firiendB in Bristol have every prospect of possessing 
a flourishing society : we understand that Reading Meetings and a Library are now 
in progress, snd that the members are actively engaged in forwarding the good cause. 



Bottom, A Quarterly Meeting of the New Church Society, which has existed 
more dian fifty years in this town, was held on the 4th January last, when upwards 
of 120 persons partook of an excellent tea and dessert. The event of the evening 
was the presentation of a diamond ring by the ladies of the Society to its much 
l e hp ecte d leader Mr. Edleston. Mr. Robert Rushton having been deputed, as the 
senior member of the Society, to present the ring, addressed the sssembly on the 
present happj state of the Society, and contrasted its uniform prosperity with the 
changeful fbrtunes to which it had been subjected in his youth. It was the earnest 
widi of the more loving and lovely portion of the Society to express their warm 
attachment to their worthy friend Mr. Edleston, and they begged his acceptance of 
the rmg as a token of their esteem and affection, and as a proof of the estimation 
in which they held his services. Mr. Edleston accepted the ring as a pledge of 
mutnal friendship, rendered more valuable on account of the symbolic language in 
which it bore testimony to the existence of a pure love and truthfulness in the Society. 
The meeting condnded with a discussion of the proposition, " That all true doctrine 
tends to advance the glory of God in the highest ; and on earth peace and good- 
win towards men."— R. R. 

Baik. Mr. Wm. Bush of the New Church Society in this city has requested us 
to publish the foUowmg rules of the library in Henry Street, the chief feature of 
which, is, the trifling amount of annual and life subscriptions. The rules were much 
eommended by the last conference, when it was stated that the library consists of 
400 volumes, and that mxty poundt worth qf book* had been added to it, in eighteen 
monthg, by the eimpU operation qf the lawe. We have no doubt that a similar 
cheering result would follow their adoption by any other society ; especially if works 
on general literature were added, so as to make the library available to the friends of 
members, or strangers. 

Ibdm and Regulations qf the New Church Library, Henry Street, Bath. 

The object of the New Church Library is to procure as many of the New Church 
Writings as can, fh>m time to time, be purchased by donations and subscriptions, 
in order to afford every person an opportunity of perusing them at a small cost ; sub- 
ject to the following rules and regulations :— 

1. That any person giving £l Is. shall be considered a Life Subscriber, and be 
entitled constantly to have two books out of the Library ; and for every additional 
guinea, two books more. 
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2. That any penon making a donation of books of the Talne of £1 Is. (to be 
estimated by the Committee), shall be considered a Life Subscriber. 

3. That any person subscribing One Shillings or presenting books of the Taloe 
of Two Shillings, annually, shall be considered an Annual Subscriber, and be allowed 
to have one book out of the Library at a time ; and for every additional shilling, one 
book more. 

4. That a list of Life and Annual Subscribers, stating the amount of donation or 
subscription of each person, be suspended in the Library of the Church, and that 
the names of the Life Subscribers be entered in the Secretary's Minute Book. 

5. That the Committee of the New Church be empowered to purchase all Books 
for the Library. 

6. That the Librarian be considered responsible for all books, tracts, &c., in his 
possession. 

7. That the Librarian shall attend in tiie Library of the Church every Wednesday 
evening at a quarter before 7 o'clock, to receive donations and subscriptions to the 
Library ; to lend out the books, and to receive them when returned. 

8. That the Librarian shall enter in a book, to be kept for the purpose, the name 
and address of any Subscriber bespeaking a book firom the Library ; also the date 
when such book is borrowed, and when returned. 

9. That Subscribers be allowed to change their works as often as once a week, 
or to retain the same for four weeks, at the expiration of which time they must be 
retumedf but they may be renewed, provided they are not asked for by any other 
Subscriber. 

10. That in case any book be retained longer than four weeks without renewal, 
the person holding it shall pay one penny a-week until it be returned. 

11. That every Subscriber will be held responsible for the return of whatever 
book or books he may receive from the Library. 

12. That in case any book is lost, damaged, or written in, it must be paid for. 

13. That all the books be returned to the Library by 6 o'clock in the evening of 
the second Wednesday in June of every year to be examined by the Committee ; 
that the state and condition of them be reported at the Annual Greneral Meeting ; 
and that, in the event of any of the books being retained qfter the aforesaid day, 
the person holding such books shall be fined one shilling for every book in his 
possession. 

14. That a list of the books be suspended in the Library. 

Subscribers are requested to peruse and return the books as soon as possible. 

The Pianet Astrea.^-lt is now rather generally known that a new planet has 
lately been added to the list already known. The first discoverer was Herr Heneke, 
of Berlin. His first conjecture was that it might be a comet ; but the abeenoe of 
tail and nebulosity led him to the subsequent conclusion that it was a planet. This 
view of the matter has since received much confirmation. The new star has been 
observed at Berlin, Altona, Hamburg, and Paris. Its actual volume is compared to 
that of the four smaller planets already known, Juno, Vesta, Ceres, and Bifias. 
Its revolution will be about four years and a quarter. — Aihenaum, 

At Momingside near Edinburgh, on the 19th December, Charity, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. W. Bruce, aged 19. 



Walton aod Miichell, PrlDten' 94, Wardonr-slrect. 



AN IMPORTANT AUXILIARY TO HEALTH & COMFORT IS 



PURE £>mm^^r. WATER. 




C HBWBTT'S 




?^Ci, 



9S>3 

The cheapest and most effectiye yet sabmitted to public patroDage. 

WILL FILTER AND PURIFY THE FOULEST WATER FROM RIVER, POND, OR 
OTHER SOURCE. 

No. 9, KINGKS ROW, PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 



f,r^^ Vvitti of d^ilttvix 

1 — ^Three Grallons, with Tap and CJover 

2— Four ditto ditto 

3— Six ditto ditto 

Receivers, to hold Four or Five Grallons, may be had to the above sizes. 



PLAIN. 
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£ «. d. 
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16 .. 
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TtstimonUU neeivtd from J. L HawkitUy Esq,, Chril Engineer^ i^c. 

26, Jadd Place, West, January 16th, 1843. 

Dear Sir, — I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the excellence of 
yanT Filter. 

The filtration, first by descent and afterwards by ascent, compels the water 
to pass throngh doable the depth of filtering material that the ordinary Filters 
allow, and consequently there is greater time for the impurities to be absorbed. 

A great recommeadation is the facility with which your Filter may be reno- 
Tated after a long period of filtration may have choked all the interstices throngh 
which the water ought to pass. 

The large size of your separate open receiver for the pure water afifords the 
chance of a more abundant supply when wanted, than the very small space 
that can be allowed when the percolator and receiver are in one piece, accord- 
ing to the usual practice, which is absurd, inasmuch as the close ireceiver can 
ncTer be cleansed, if it should remain dry for a time and become mouldy, 
instaoces of which condition I have noticed. 

The above Yaluable points combined in your Filter I hope will be appre- 
ciated by tlie public, and you reap the reward yon deserve for your skill and 
perseverance in bringing the FiHer to such perfection. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

JOHN ISAAC HAWKINS. 




A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! 

O. DUNN'S 

WA RRANTED TO KEEP GOOD IN ANY CLIMATE. 



This Essence of the finest Mocha Coffee, improved by 
a process the result of thirty years' experience, contains 
all the fragrant and exhilarating properties of the Coffee 
in the highest perfection. It is admirably adapted to per- 
sons travelling, Officers in the Army and Navy, and Fami- 
lies visiting watering-places. 



Sold in Bottles from \$, to 4s. each; and may he ordered qf 
any respectable Grocer in the United Kingdom, 



DIRECTIONS. 



^ Pat about a teaspoonful of the Essence into a Coffee- 
j:^ cup, add sugar and cream or milk, then fill it up with 

boiling water, and a cup of Coffee, of superior flavour, is 

instantly made. 



D. DUNN'S 

PBCOLIARLY PREPARED 

CHOCOLATE IN POWDER, 

OF A NUTRITIOUS, PLEASANT, AND BENEFICIAL QUALITY. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

Put a large tea-spoonful of the Chocolate Powder into a cup, and mix it 
with a very little hot water into a paste ; then fill it up with boiling water, add 
milk and sugar as agreeable, and a cup of Chocolate of superior flavour is 
quickly made. 

N.B. A small tea-spoonful of the Powder put into a cup of tea will correct 
that nerve-exciting property which good Tea has on some persons, and make it 
both agreeable to the taste, and easy of digestion. 

Manufactured by D. DUNN, Pentonville, London, manufacturer of Chocolate 
Powder, Essence of Ginger, and other Spices, Herbs, &c. 

MESSRS. O. & T. STRINGFELLOW, 

69, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 

Respectfully inform their Friends that they have adopted a new and improved 

System of Cutting out, by which they are enabled to warrant a proper fit. 

Gentlemen will also find their Materials and Workmanship to be in ail cases of 

the best description. 

THK rOLLOWINO MODKKATS CHAKOU AKB 8UBMITTBD: 

Drew CoaU JSS 10 to £8 10 Tweeds and Lamma Cloth £l 10 •■■dapwdt. 

Frock Ditto S 15 „ 8 15 Waistcoau, snp. bUck d. 10 fo • 16 • 

GreatCoatt S and apwdi. Ditto, satin o IS • and npwds. 

Fancf VeatM qf eoevy deaeriptUm eqyaUy moderate, 

Trowsers, fine black ken. £l to £l 10 Ditto Tweeds, &c 10 and npwda. 

GENTLEMEN'S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 

21, FREDERICK STREET, GRAY'S INN ROAD. 

Funerals furnished in every style, and attended in town or country, at the 

shortest notice. 



SWEDENBORC ASSOCIATION. 

T^HE usual Qaarteriy Meeting will be held at 6, King Street, Holborn, 
-■- on Toesday eveDing, 3rd February, instant, at 7 o'clock precisely ; when 
the Secretary will be in attendance to receive Subscriptions for the year ending 
February, 1847. 

Sabscribers are reminded that they are entitled to receive back the full 
amount of their Subscriptions in works published by the Association ; and 
those ha^ng claims on account of the past year, are particularly requested to 
avail themselves, without delay, of the works already advertized. 

Isi Fehrwarjfy 1846. £. Rich, Secretaiy to the Council. 

BOARD AND EDUCATION. ~ 

ONE or two Young Gentlemen will be received in a private Family, 
where, to the advantage of a New Church education, will be added a 
course of instruction embracing practical Geometry, English Composition, and 
Accounts. — Terms, Thirty Guineas per Annum. 

Latin, French, Drawing, Music, Dancing, &c., are extras.— Apply to the 
Editors. 

New Crorch Motto Wafers, — 

round, oval, diamond, thirld, and other thapet, 
printed in gold, lilver, and ruby. They are 
done np in packets containing 200, price 6d., 
and sent free of postage to all parts ot Great 
Britain, apon addressing a pre-paid letter to 
Mr. Thomas Goyder, Chalford, Gloucestershire, 
containing six postage stamps for every pacliet 
orciered. 

The Vest without Seam, and the 

Coat of many Coloars ; a Sermon, by the Rev. 
T. GoYUBR, price 4d. by post 5d„ or 3 copies 
by post for 13 postage stanpsy addressed as 
above. 

Conversation Cards, explanatory 

of New Church Doctrtnea. Price 6d. by posl« Sd, 

The Key op Knowledge to the 



Figures. 

DISSECTED CONES, exhibiting 
the Ellipse, the Parabola, and the 
Hyperbola. 

3-inch, with pins, 9s. ; without, 68. 
2-inch, „ 68.; „ 4s. 

A COMPLETE SET of Models, 
illastrating the System of Crystallo- 
graphy in Dr. Pereira's Materia Me- 
diem (twenty-five figures), 7s. 6d. 

LARKIN'S GEOMETRICAL SO- 
LIDS (thirty-two figures). 

Uniform with l}-inch cobe, 248. 
Ditto {-inch „ 138.6d. 

Mannfkctured and sold by N. J. 
LARKIN, 36, Oreen Walk, Holland 
Street, Blackfriam. 



Holy Scrlptnrca, by tbe vae of which a troc 
system of Tbeoloey is restored, and the Word 
of God wltb clearness and certainty es plained. 
Price 30. by post for 38 postage atainps. 

Supplement to the N. C. Advo- 

CATi for 1845, containing papers intended for 
insertion in that work. Price %d. 

T.GoYDER,Clialford, Gloucestershire. 



SWEDENBORC ASSOCIATION. 

rJSTrrUTED for the study, development, and dissemination of 
Science, npon the philosophical principles of Emanuel Swedeoborg. 
The Members and Subscribers may immediately avail themselves of the fol- 
lowing Publications, by applying to Mr. William Newbery, Publisher, 6, 
King Street, Holborn : 



Tbb PBinciriA; or the First Principlef of 
Natvral Things, being new attempts toward* 
a philosophical explanation of the elemen- 
tary world. By Emanubl Swbdinbobg. 
Translated from the Latin by the Rev. A. 
CUMOUh MJL YoL I., price 158., cloth 
boards. 

Tax ECOMOMT OV tbb AnIM4L KlKODOV, 

oonsidered Anatomically, Physically, and 
Philosophically, hy Kmanubl Swbdbn- 
BOao. Translated from t 



Ac, ab Eman. Swbobbbo [Sweobmbobo]. 
price 48., cluth boards. 
L. Ann/Bi Sbnec/B bt Pub. Stbi Mimi for- 
san et aliornm sclecisc sentenlise. Quae no- 
tis illastratas edidit Emanuel Swbdbbba 
[Sweden boko]. Ad fldem rarissimas edi- 
tionia priocipis anni 1709. Denao pablici 
Juris fecit et fragnienta nnper reperta adjecit 
Dr. J. P. Emanuel Tapbl, Regtae Unlver- 
sitatis Tobingensis Bibliothecariaa. Price 
28., stitched. 

PoBTBAFT ov Db. J. F. E. Tapbl, Librarian 
to the Royal University of Tabingen. Price 
As. 



the Latin by the 

Rev. AnousTDS Clissold, MJL. Vol. L, 
price lOs. 6d., cloth boards. 
GtfJBiBNA BoBBA, com heroom et heroidom 
fhctis ladens, sive FabeUie Ovldianls similes, 

The Association is actiyely engaged in effecting the translation of Sweden- 
borg's other works, and has issued a proposal to publish a Tolume without 
delay, the subscription price for which is 12#. 6d. (See Particulars in the New 
Church Magazines of October last.) 

Perflons desirous to become Members or Subscribers are requested to apply 
tojtfr. E. Rich, 27, Shepperton Cottages, Islington, either by letter or other- 
wise ; to whom also all Subscriptions and other monies for the Association may 
be transmitted, or to Dr. Spurgin, Treasurer to the Council, 38, Guildford 
Street, Russell Square, London. 

E. RiOH, SeerHary to the Council' 



WHITTAKER'S POPULAR LIBRARY. Medium 8to. Copy- 
right Works. Modern and Standard Authors— English aod Foreign. 

8. d. 

Arago's Lectures on Astronomy • 2 

Bell's Life of Mary Queen of Scots 3 6 

British Biography, by 6. L. Smith. Cloth 10 6 

Browning's History of the Huguenots .•••. 6 

Carrick's Life of Wallace • 3 

D'Aubigne's History of the Reformation. Three Parts, each .•• 3 6 

Ditto. First portion. Cloth 10 6 

Geijer's History of the Swedes. First portion. Cloth 8 6 

Inglis's France, Switzerland, &c 3 

Inglis's Solitary Walks 2 6 

Inglis's Tales of Ardennes • 1 

Koch's History of Europe ••• «•••• 6 

Leigh Hunt's Hundred Romances of Real Life «.,.. 3 6 

Michelet's History of France. Parts, each 3 6 

Ditto, Vol.L, cloth 10 6 

Monastic and Social Life in the Twelfth Century 2 

Procter's History of Italy 6 

Ranke's History of the Popes 12 

Ranke's Ottoman Empire (completing the foregoing work) 3 

Ditto, bound together as '* Sovereign's and Nations of Southern Europe." 

Cloth 16 

Stow's Surrey of London, with Notes, &c • 5 

The Favourite of Nature. Fourth Edition •• 3 $ 

Thierry's History of the Norman Conquest 7 c 

Thierry's Merovingian Era, Essays, &c 4 6 

Ditto, bound together, cloth, as *< Thierry's Historical Works" 12 6 

Tytler's Elements of Universal History, greatly enlarged 4 6 

Thiers' History of the French Revolution. Cloth 25 

Thiers' Consulate and Empire. In Parts, each 2 6 

United States Exploring Expedition. Cloth 10 6 

In the press, 

Michelet's Life of Lather. Probably *..... 2 6 

Dr. Henry's Life and Times of Calvin. Translated by Dr. Stebbing. 
Antonio Perez and Philip the Second. From the French of M. Mignet. 

%* These works are printed in a very clear type, on the best paper, and a 
half-crown part contains as much as an ordinary 8vo. volume of 400 pages, 
usually charged 10s. and 128. A more detailed prospectus can be had gratis of 
any retail bookseller. 

Any of the Parts can be had, price Is. extra each, in cloth. 

WHITTA&ER & CO., Ave Maria Lane, London. 

©Bipe^itfir^ for f^t WlxUin^^ d B^t^zn!bnq 

AND CENTRE OF COMMUNICATION FOR THE NEW CHURCH. 



WNEWBERT informs the refers of the New Church Advocate 
• and Examiner, that he supplies all books reviewed in this periodical, 
as well as every New Church and other publication. 
*^* Orders amounting to 20s. sent carriage free. 

WILLIAM NEWBERY, 6, KING STREET, HOLBORX. 

E. ASHIiEY, 

No. 21, FREDERICK STREET, GRAFS INN ROAD. 

Superior Table Cutlery, Pen and Pocket Knives, and Fancy Articles in great 
Tariety ; Kitchen Furniture in Iron, Copper, and Tin ; all kinds of Broabe^ 
Brooms, Mats, and other Articles required by parties famishing, among which 
may be enumerated 

SUPERIOR BRFTUH PLATE,— A ▼mrlety of «Mll»iit 

Tea and CSoffbe Pots, Toa Trays, A(c«, 

Which for quality of Metal and elegance of Design cannot be sorpassed. 

%* Termi: ready Money and no abatement. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

%* In consequence of the length, and late arrival of Prof. Bush's interest- 
ing and eloquent Lecture, we have been compelled to defer the concluding 
notice of " Mahomet's Mission/' until our next. For the same reason we are 
unable to introduce a few other matters of interest ; some of which haye been 
kindly handed to us. 

Since going to press, we haye received Mr. Goyder's promised Reply to Mr. 
Gompertz. We can only now say that the Reply is complete and interesting. 



t^ AU ConmnuiieatioHi and B^oks fw Review^ to he addreMted to the Editors, 
care <if the Publisher^ W. Newbery, 6, King Street, Holbom, 
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THE ETERNTTY AND INFINITY OF USES. 

If, as we believe, the trae philosophy of nature is involyed in our 
proposition, that oses are eternal and infinite, that philosophy must 
evidently depend on a right conception of the divine attributes. Uses 
cannot be regarded as infinite, unless they accompany every substance, 
and mould the plastic material into every known and unknown figure 
in the universe; nor eternal, unless they have always done so, and 
retain the power of doing so evermore. But the Creator, strictly 
speaking, is the only Infinite and Eternal Being, and his activity the 
only source of progressive life : with him the circle of uses must begin 
and end : the idea, therefore of eternity and infinity in use, pre-supposes 
eternity and infinity in him from whom it originates ; eternity and 
infinity in his divine love, in his wisdom, and his providence. Before 
this idea, all thought of mutation as to will or intention, all thought 
of passion or suffering in the Divine Esse, must fly like the clouds of 
night before the rising sun ; and in use, the law by which he operates, 
a perfect image of his divinity most be reflected. 

The perfect harmony which reigns in the universe, has been the 
subject of much empty admiration, and of much deep reflection : this 
harmony has been supposed to depend upon the unity of the macrocosm, 
and the omnipresent will of its Creator ; and so it really appears even 
when viewed superficially : but the philosopher discovers that propor- 
tions, relations, and analogies of every kind must perish in equality ; 
he can discover no unity where there are no differences ; and the question 
arises in his mind, by what law such varieties can be harmonized and 
made to operate in perfect unanimity. This important question was 
presented to the mind of Swedenborg at an early period ; and the 
answer, the monument of a fame and triumph yet to come, was sought 
with untiring assiduity at the oracles of nature herself: syllable by 
syllable, and word by word, her responses proclaimed the law of use : 
and, step by step, descending from that Sinai on which he had silently 
communed with her presence, the law-giver of a philosophy still re- 
▼oi.. V. H 
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posing in the ark of a proscribed cause, expounded those truths of 
which he was the commissioned herald. By the law of use he was 
ahle to demonstrate the indissoluble connexion, established at the be- 
ginning of creation, between the life-receiving forms of every series in 
the three kingdoms of nature ; and between one order of animated 
beings, or inanimate organizations, and another: by the law of use 
he perceived all things in the universe to be formed, and the perfect 
harmony which prevails among their infinite varieties to be established. 

The eternity and infinity of uses, philosophically speaking, is re- 
presented in Swedenborg's argument, that, " Every point in creatum 
flows from a use and tends to a use ;" here indeed we strike upon a 
rich vein of thought : entering the wide field of sentient and inanimate 
powers which make up our little universe, we regard with admiration 
the complicate and deeply involved use which combines all its parts in 
one general course of action, contributory to the happiness and security 
of the whole ; we divide these powers into their proper series, and 
marshal them according to the due subordination of order and d^ee, 
and we see at once how perfectly they harmonize into societies or families 
by the law of use : we separate an individual from a class, and if it 
belong to the order of animated nature, we observe in the economy 
of its system a perfect microcosm of the great world, all the organs 
and viscera of its body being as many mirrors of uses in endless pro- 
gression ; and displaying in their exact adaptation to certain ends the 
reason and the nature of their structure : or, if it belong to another 
order of nature, and we please to rive its hoary trunk, every fibre, 
resisting the rude assault upon its firm attachment to the parent stem, 
hears unmistakable testimony to the bond of use in which it has been 
held. But how shall we speak of the evidence to be found in the heart 
of elemental nature, in the motions and forces of the atoms themselves, 
and the infinite phenomena discovered by means of chemical analysis? 
Surely the precision and beauty of crystallization, the certainty and 
mysterious power of the electric spark, and all the wonders of the 
infinitely small and simple, afford overwhelming proof of the position, 
that nothing is produced in vain, that every atom, yea, " every point 
in nature flows from a use and tends to a use." 

We have remarked that the circle of uses must begin and end with 
the Creator : it follows, that every finite ens is merely the essential use 
produced into existence, or evolved in a certain manner firom the Infinite : 
and this, as well as eveiy additional modification, must he accompanied 
with its producing cause ; thus it may be seen that use is continually 
present and involved in all things : and that " there is a perpetual chain 
of uses, corresponding to the perpetual chain of causes and effects. 
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tibns, tiiat one thing generates and sustains another in a continual 
series ;'' in other words, that one use brings forth another and forms 
an things according to its necessities ; insomuch that we may determine 
respecting a &bric, or conclude as to the unknown functions of a Tiscus 
from the series with which we find it associated. This chain or circle of 
i]ses> filled with a spirit ever producing and supporting forms of heantj 
and grace, carries in its bosom, as we have said, an image of infinity 
and eternity. Its infinity is evinced in the endeavor and power of filling 
the spaces of the whole world with its multiplied products ; from a 
single seed a tree or plant is produced, bearing thousands of seeds, 
capable of germinating and occupying space ; these productions bearing 
seed i^ain and again would in the course of years fill the whole world. 
The image of eternity may be seen in their unceasing propagation from 
year to year ; till now, from the creation of the world, and onward for 
erer : and in the endless varieties of all substances and things throughout 
the tadverse : for neither in the elements of nature nor in the forms 
produced from them can anything which is the same with another be 
]nodoced to eternity : yet, so wondrous in its perfection is the wisdom 
of the Deily, in all this infinite variety of forms, not one but embodies 
a distinct use and forms a necessary part of the great circle to which 
we ourselves belong. 

But, leaving this general view of the subject, we discover that all 
the uses in the universe, with the impress of infinity and eternity on 
their snblime or simple forms, are subordinated in order and degree 
with respect to wum, and through him to the Lord from whom they 
originate. The great end of creation, is, that a heaven may be formed 
of rational human beings ; by whom, as conscious recipients of the 
dirine bounty, a connexion between the first and the last may be main- 
tained ; viewing man in this mediatorial capacity, the circle of uses in 
reladon to his necessities may be divided into three parts ; the first, 
embracing a class of uses for mutaining his body in the natural world : 
the second, ior forming and perfecting his rational faculties : the tliird, 
for raising his condition to that of a spiritual being, and fitting him 
for an eternal abode in heaven. It must be evident that every object 
in the material universe is subservient to the use first named; and, 
viewed in a different relation, as subjects of rational thought and 
symbols of divine truths, they administer to the second and third uses 
likewise. The human soul, plenarily inspired with an influx of divine 
love, ardently desires to commune with the inteUigenoe of the society 
in which it lives, and thus an affection of knowing or learning, the 
first means conducive to rationality, is excited; and the images of 
natural things are impressed on the memory : to understand the analogies 

h2 
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and relations between these things, and perceive their tnie value in the 
economy of the universe, or, to form a correct estimate of ascertained 
£u;t8, is the second step in this upward path ; to this succeeds pro- 
foundest admiration, and deepest reflection on the causes of all things ; 
by which man's thought communes with angelic beings, and glances on 
the divine effulgence itself: the path from the floor of nature, through 
these higher spheres, up to the presence of Gk>d, is one however, 
through which revelation can alone guide the erring footsteps of man : 
and here we are presented with another view of the eternity and infinity 
of uses. The light of revelation not only shines upon the narrow path 
in which we are to walk, but in its glory every object in the natural 
world itself unfolds a wondrous revelation of the divine wisdom, and 
^ assumes a peculiar significance to our immortal destinies ; flowers and 
other sweet forms, refined and spiritualized, seem perfect images of 
mental and moral delights : stalwart unyielding rocks, of never-changing 
truths and principles : the restless ocean, tossed hither and thither, 
with its countless treasures and swarm of joyous life, of man's unbounded 
capacity and desire of knowing ; of his intellectual treasures and his 
joy in their possession : nature now speaks to his heart, and the well- 
springs of his Hfe seem ever exhaustless and bright : here, then, let him 
be admonished to * drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring* of this 
overflowing knowledge ; among the infinity of uses with which the world 
abounds, some originate in evil, go forth in seductive forms, and after 
circulating in a deceitful gyre in imitation of what is holiest and best, 
again terminate in the depravity from which they spring. The means 
of discriminating between the evil and the good, are, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely simple ; the sincere lover of truth and virtue will judge of eveiy 
pleasure from the use to which it contributes ; while he, in whose selfish 
heart and sordid spirit the generous emotions prevail nothing, will 
estimate every use according to the pleasure it affords him.'*' 



THE DUTY OF SELF-CORRECTION. 

As it is ever the course of truth to spring from small beginnings, 
whether acting upon the individual or the collective mind, we must not 
always expect to 9ee the result of our labors in the field of human im- 
provement. However vridely the sphere of usefulness may ultimately 
extend itself, its early growth is slow, and sometimes imperceptible. 
It is indeed our duty to labor faithfully and earnestly in the holy cause 

* See on this subject Swedenborg's TreatUe on the Dhfine Low and WUdom, 
particalarly n. 318, 327, and context. See also, bis Animal Kingdom, 
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with which we are intrusted, and so diffuse the glorious truths of the 
new dispensation i yet we should be careful how we raise our expecta- 
tionsy lest our hopes be disappointed, and our energies depressed. Do 
not let us desire to see the truth burst upon the world in all its meridian 
splendor, dazzling and overpowering the mind with its brightness and 
glory ; for its early rays must be mild as the beams of the morning 
sun, awakening thought with their freshness and beauty, enkindling 
and invigoratiug the soul with their genial influence, and calmly sub- 
duing the prejudices of mankind with the spirit of heavenly love. 

We may lament that those prejudices exist ; we may regret that 
they should have taken so deep a root in the mind ; but we need not 
despair. Let us humbly rely on the assistance of our heavenly Father ; 
let us pray that he will inspire our hearts with a deep conviction of the 
sanctity of truth, of the blessedness and power of love ; let us do this, 
and we shall regard the failings, the follies, and the prejudices of our 
neighbor with sorrow and pity ; and, while our hearts beat with solici- 
tude for his happiness, we shall endeavor to ameliorate his condition, 
to purify and elevate his thoughts and desires ; but we shall do all in 
kindness, and from a true-hearted regard for his eternal welfare. 

And let us not forget this important truth, — that all reformation 
should begin with ourselves. Do we lament the errors and failings of 
others? — ^let us turn to our own hearts. How much better are we 
with all our knowledge ? It were better to remain in ignorance, than 
to acknowledge the truth and disobey it. Are we more humble in the 
sight of God? Have we a deeper veneration, a more heartfelt gratitude 
for the perfections, the mercy of our heavenly Father ? Or do we glow 
with a more disinterested love for our fellow-creatures? Let us put 
these questions with all sincerity when we commune with our hearts ; 
and we shall see much to raise a blush at the severity with which our 
neighbors are too frequently regarded. How little has human frailty to 
do with feelings of self-complacence ! What can be more pitiable than 
to see a poor, erring creature, standing on the paltry eminence of his 
own fancied superiority, and looking down upon his brethren with 
unpitying condemnation ? 

Weak and erring as human nature is, there is much in it that we 
may love and admire, — that we may ever cling to with sympathy and 
hope. Let then its very failings afford a stimulus to exertion ; and, 
above all, let us ever remember that it is a duty incumbent upon each 
of us to do something for the improvement of our fellow-creatures. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Many speculations having been advanced on the subject of ecclesiastical 
architecture, by committees and others having the command of building 
funds, we propose to offer a few hints in elucidation of the enquiry, 
whether the New Church may reasonably hope to be the means of 
founding a new order ; and, if so, what manner of conception is likely 
to be realized. 

In the first place, a new order of architecture is to be sought only 
for the sake of the new uses into which the church is gradually enter- 
ing : without this regard to utility we should deem the subject unworthy 
of a serious thought. As we cannot hope, for many ages to come, to 
equal the * classic memorials' of the past, we should evidently do well, 
were our necessities the same, to imitate the noble works of our fore- 
fathers ; but this seems to be out of the question with a church called 
forth by the divine ejaculation, ''Behold, I make all things new." 
Even the Protestant Church had an early perception of the incongruity 
between its new mode of faith and worship and the structures erected 
by the Catholics : its houses of worship were consecrated to new uses, 
and new arrangements were therefore imperatively demanded. Yet, it 
is worthy of remark, that the Reformed Church contented itself with 
imitating the designs of Pagan art, as if an old idolatry could really 
furnish the church with models of design more appropriate than any 
that Christianity had itself or^nated. The reason of this strange 
resort to antiquity may be worth a moment's consideration. 

The Grecians had the rare fortune to invent a style of art which 
combined architectural beauty with the solidity of the mechanical laws 
— elegance in design with consistency and coherence in the supporting 
forces. The skilful and truthful spirit which produced this result, 
seemed to slumber in oblivion during many ages, and only rose again 
with the invention of the Gothic style in the twelfth century, when its 
stable grandeur once again became conspicuous in the wonderful struc- 
tures of Amiens, Salisbury, and Cologne.'*' The Reformed Church, 
on breaking away from Rome, had its choice of these eras, or the 
alternative of inventing a style of its own ; whether or not it sought a 
new inspiration we cannot tell ; probably, the rudeness of the conflict 
in which it had engaged closed the minds of its members against the 
soft influence of the diviner spirit. The necessity of a new intelligence 
in ecclesiastical design was however sensibly perceived ; in one sense 
therefore it was not altogether wrong to go back to the earliest ages of 
the art, to seek that intelligence at what seemed its primal source ; the 

* See Wbeweirs HUiory ^f tk€ Inductive Sciences, 
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great error consisted in mistaking the purpose for which antiquity 
should be resorted to, and servilely copying the great works of the old 
masters, instead of seeking the proofs of their truthfulness in the laws 
of nature herself, the only rightful authority in all matters of taste and 
oonvenience : " for as soon as the impression is made that Greek or any 
other art is preferable to nature, so soon is the doom of the pupil 
sealed ; liberty of perception and liberty of reflection are then equally 
destroyed ; aH the powers of the mind are directed to the &lse autho- 
rity, error becomes established in the place of truth, and unerring 
nature is made to give way and accommodate herself to a capricious 
foundation." 

This reflection may furnish the first and most important suggestion 
towards new inventions in architectural design. The trammels of school 
discipline must be shaken off, and nature herself resorted to: "the 
present unintellectnal mode of designing, should, if possible, be banished^ 
and we should immediately proceed to make chuich architecture speak 
to the subject for which it is used, that it may be seen by all the de- 
sign is scriptural, and the edifice erected for spiritual and moral instruc- 
tion. . . . Building materials, in the hands of a religious designer, 
acquire a vital property, and afford an artistical translation of (rod's 
word, in addition to the sublime doctrine we already possess in our own 
tongue." But in what way shall the religious fiiculty seek a develop- 
ment in works of art 7 (ht how shall the spirit of Crod's word be trans- 
lated into human works ? If the church can once rise to a dear per- 
ception of tins problem, and solve it in intelligible language, she may 
certainly hope, one day, to found a new order ; for architecture has 
never yet taken the form of such a rare intelligence. 

It may be sufficient on the present occasion to hint, that the Word 
was not given as a guide to the practice of art ; the numbers and mea- 
sures, often alluded to in the literal sense, are so combined as to contain 
lessons of spiritual wisdom relative to man's eternal interests ; but the 
combinations best adapted for this purpose, may not always be well 
adapted for scientific uses : the measure of the holy city, for example, 
perfectly corresponds with the true " measure of a man," that is, of 
im OHffel — a spiritual embodiment of love and wisdom in perfect unity ; 
but, as the measure of a natural city, or as a rule of art, it presents 
an impossibflity, and was never meant for adoption. Before attempting 
an "artistical translation of God's Word," then, it is necessary to 
know what that Word really is, and what it tends to, outwardly and 
inwardly. In its exterior form we see it embodies aU the rich sceneiy 
and giant forces of nature ; to imitate these in works of art would 
therefore be an artistical translation of the Word, but only as to what 
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the Word is outwardly : a perfect translation must contain the spiritnal 
idea as well as the natural, — it must symbolize the spiritual sense of the 
law and the gospel, and breathe the harmony of higher laws than those 
which govern merely mechanical powers. Admitting that the means of 
forming a right estimate of scripture influence on ecclesiastical design is 
possessed by the church, in the treasures of spiritual wisdom contained 
in the writings of Swedenborg, we may now enquire, what manner of 
conception is likely to be realized. On this subject much diversity of 
opinion may be expected; if therefore, we are able to advance the 
enquiry only one stage, our purpose will be answered, as the problem 
must after all be worked out by professional men. 

In a work published by G. R. Lewis,* from which we have already 
quoted one or two passages, we find a descriptive interpretation of a plan 
and superstructure designed in the early ages of Christianity : one im- 
portant feature is the division of the ground-plan into three distinct 
parts. 1. The nave, or body of the church, for the faithful and cate- 
chumens. 2. The chancel or choir in which communicants are received. 
And, 3. The most holy place for the priests alone. The chancd is 
separated from the nave by an archway terminus designed in the cross 
form : " As the nave is [represents] the law, so the end of the law is 
the gospel [represented by the chancel] through the cross. The jambs, 
which support the arch and form the shaft, have two pillars [the Old 
and New Testament], on which are sculptured six statues : the upper 
four may be intended for the evangelists, carrying the gospel, the key, 
and the cross : the lower two are the priests ; the one on the left carries 
the holy-water sprinkler and prayer-book, while the other on the right 
carries the bread and the cup, signifying there are two holy sacraments 
[baptism and the communion] appointed by the gospel. The priests 
are made supporters of the gospel by being placed at the base." 

The chancel is also terminated by an archway which leads into the 
most holy place ; here we find ourselves, with respect to the groond- 
plan, at the head of the cross : the boundary wall of this ' holy of 
hoHes' is circular, answering to the form of the head, and contains 
three circnlar-headed windows, so situated that the light streaming 
through them strongly illuminates the centre of the pavement of the 
sanctuary. " From four heads, or symbols of the evangelists, which 
are placed in the centre of the ceihng, indicating by its circular form 
the canopy of heaven, proceed rays of gospel light, illumining the 
starry firmament as they wend their way to this earth for God's 
chosen :" these rays terminate on the capitals of twelve pillars, repre- 

* lauttraiUmt qf Kilp€ci Church, Herrfw^dthire : with an Etwjf o» SeeU- 
iiattieaiDesign, Sfc. Pickering. 1842. 
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senting, like the tribes of Israel and the Lord's disciples, the charch 
OQ earth ; the capitals of the pillars are connected with the windows by 
means of mouldings, forming a series of radiant crosses, not to be 
intelligibly described in words, bat clearly and instantly seen in the 
work aUnded to, (plate 23 ; see also plate 18, 19.) 

Here we have some evidence of an intelligible design, bat as we 
have already intimated, a charch called forth by the divine ejaculation, 
"Behold, I make all things new," cannot content itself with a mere 
imitation of the past, whether the copy be presented in the classic 
beaoty of Grecian art, or the equally beautiful, but more appropriate, 
and, to a certain extent, symboHcal designs of early Christianity. There 
is something, however, particularly suggestive in the design we are 
considering: by the threefold division of the plan our attention is 
directed to the three classes of men, natural, rational, and spiritual, 
of whom the visible church is constituted ; suggesting such an internal 
arrangement as may afford the utmost convenience for liturgical and 
educational purposes : the archway terminus to the naye and the chancel 
may suggest the idea of screens, or open communications, figuring by 
a true symbolism the means of conjunction between the natural and 
rational degrees of the mind, and, again, between the rational and the 
spiritual : pillars, arches, and ceilings, may be all worked into a design 
embodying a representation of the principal and accessory essentials of 
the charch. But it is not within the scope of our purpose to descend 
into particulars ; we are simply desirous of pointing out one line of 
thot^h^ in which the designer may possibly strike out a happy 
invention. 

The doorway of Kilpeck Church is a fine instance of intelligence in 
design, containing a skilful arrangement of subjects from the Old and 
New Testament. "We find, on contemplating this religious work, 
that it contains an idea of the Alpha and Omega, and most appropriate 
designs of the trees of life and knowledge of good and evil. The tree 
of life is placed over the entrance, and the tree of knowledge on the 
columns on each side of the pien. In the arrangement of the tree of 
life, the designer makes it to contain, in the head, the Trinity, and in 
the two branches the natural and spiritual world — the Alpha and 
Omega. The stem of the tree is made to proceed from a foundation of 
light." The seven days of creation and the ten commandments are 
embodied in the surrounding parts ; other devices represent the imion 
of the law with the gospel, and the communication of light from the 
Divine Being. On the top of the left column is represented evil con- 
tending vrith good in the forms of the dragon and lion. The dragon 
being overcome is seen gliding down the column and descends upon 
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earth for mischief: on the right-hand column his decdtful form is seen 
ascending, his tongue protruding to poison the firuit of the tree of 
knowledge, of which Adam is in the act of partaking. Various other 
devices represent the church in its spiritual and moral capacity ; the 
idea of the Lord Jesus Christ as the " door and the waj" pervading the 
whole work. 

Here again we find, by no means a copy for imitation, but a rich 
design suggestive of what the church may originate for itself; it pre- 
pares us to say, seeing what has been accomplished, let us in future 
have bare walls, with plain square imposts and lintels, in preference to 
sculptured falsehood ; but it certainly seems that much might be aocom- 
pHshed by diligence in research and application. We believe every 
style of art. Pagan and Christian, embodies a fund of principles all of 
which may do good service to future inventors when rightly consulted. 
The finest specimens of Anglo-Norman porches seem peculiariy suitable 
for adaptation to a New Church style of architecture ; the grouping of 
the columns and the arrangement of the arches in their deep recess 
might be turned to considerable advantage by the skilful artist : it would 
be necessary, however, to raise the character of such a design consider- 
ably above its usual point of culmination ; nothing low and gloomy 
could be admitted into its composition. A church founded on a dear 
knowledge of its faith, and appealing to the reasoning faculties of its 
members, should form its erections for habitations of Hght, and lift 
high its everlasting gates. Such a church must verily seek a new inspi- 
ration for the arts, and exercise aright the faculties of form and coa- 
structiveness ; still .she must not hope to become all at once an inven- 
tress, or a perfect artist. " The excellence at which the Greeks arrived 
was the result of their unremitting attention to nature ; by this means 
they laid up a store of the true materials for design, the great works of 
Phidias and others fully proving the closeness of their observation." 
In this particular let their example be closely followed, and good cannot 
ML to result. The study of nature will, however, be more intelligibly 
pursued by the New Church artist, because aided by the spiritual light 
of correspondence. 



SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATIONS. 

The Lion. 
The Lion corresponds to the affection of truth-derived power ; and, 
therefore, represents divine truth itself in potency; or, in its most 
comprehensive acceptation, the very ens potentise or power itself. A 
U<me9s, the power of truth grounded in the wilL A lianas wkdpt the 
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same power grounded in innocence. A young lum, the power of troth 
in its beginning from affirmation and acknowledgment. Liims, gtMraUyt 
signify heavenly powers, or troths in potency from good. The mouth 
of a UoHy reasoning from troth. Roarinff^ the manifestation of an 
ardent afiection for defending good and true principles ; or lamentation 
on aooount of the prevalence of evil and error. 

The Bear. 
The Bear corresponds to the affection of external faith. A •he- 
hear, the same regard for mere exteroals of doctrine and discipline 
grounded in lust of the will. A cub, the mental state originating from 
such affections. In a comprehensive sense, bears denote those who in- 
dolently repose in the obscurities of the literal sense of the Word, and 
derivatively, the external obscurities themselves, as to their power of 
resistance when received into the mind. A white bear, the quality of 
those who exerdse the power of the literal sense, from a perception of 
the spiritual sense. A brown, or black bear, those who accompany 
such an exercise of power with a confirmed denial of spiritual light. 

The Leopard. 
The Leopard corresponds to the affection of exercising mental 
power derived from falsifications of troth. Its lighter spots, the truths 
imbibed by persons of this disposition. Its darker spots, the profane 
mixture of their false persuasions. Its cruelty and rapacity, the dire- 
ful hatred and other evils inherent in such a state. [Nimrod, from the 
Hebrew *1D^ a leopard, represents those who ensnare and captivate 
men's minds by doctrines from the Word explained according to their 
pleasures and cupidities. Nimrod's dominion begins with Babd, the 
confusion and dispersion of the one eternal troth.] 

Examples. Daniel yn. 3 — 7. ''And four great beasts came up 
from the sea. The first was like a lion, and had eagle's wings : • • . 
and a man's heart was given to it. The second was like to a bear, and 
it raised up itself on one side, and it had three ribs in the mouth of it, 
between the teeth of it. An4 they said. Arise, devour much flesh. 
The third was like a leopard . . . and had four heads ; and dominion 
was given to it. The fourth was dreadful and terrible ; it had great 
iron teeth, it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with the feet of it."* — By the four beasts are described four states of 

* TlieBe quotatioiis from the Word are susceptible, in erery particular, of a per- 
fectly oonsisteiit interpretation, aooording to the doctrine of correspondences ; what 
is here adduced, being merely to exemplify the ap|dication of the precedent interpre- 
tations, 18 necessarily abbreriated. 
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the church in sacceanve order. 1. Its state when first instituted: 
divine truth received in affection, all powerful to effect the purpose of 
the Divine Being and regenerate mankind. 2. A state in which genuine 
truths are less regarded, the faith of its memhers become external, or 
merely historical and ceremonial, nourished bj fallacious appearances 
from the letter of the Word. 3. A state in which truth has become 
falsified, and false doctrine confirmed by evil practices in daily life, ori- 
ginating heresies [the four heads], and governing by the lust of worldly 
power. 4. A state in which every principle of goodness and truth is 
utterly extirpated by sensual and corporeal affections. 

Revelation xiii. 1, 2. "And I saw a beast rise up out of the sea, 
having seven heads and ten horns : and the beast which I saw was like 
unto a leopard, and his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth 
as the mouth of a lion.'* — The first three beasts seen by Daniel are 
here united in one ; representing the finiA state of the church in which 
all the evils of the former states unite and terminate, and all the good 
becomes profaned. The seven heads signify profane heresies; the 
horns, their power ; its similitude to a leopard, the prevalent lust of 
falsifying truth ; its feet as the feet of a bear, ultimate fallacies and 
obscurities ; its mouth as the mouth of a lion, blasphemous reasonings 
against spiritual truth. 

[An evil sigDification is here assigned to the lion, notwithstanding the genuine 
interpretation of his name is absolutely good ; exemplifying a role which applies to 
the Scriptures throughout ; viz., that symbolic language is either founded on true 
significancy or its opposite. The reason is, that all correspondence is grounded in 
use, and uses are convertible into means of evil.] 



WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 

Thy neighbor who ? son of the wild I 
" All who with me the desert roam ; 
The freeman sprung from Abram's child. 
Whose sword's his life, a tent his home. 
Whose steeds with mine have drank the well 
Of Hagar and of Ishmael." 
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Who is oar neighbor T Ask at Rome 
The marble bust, the mouldering heaps ; 
At Ctesiphon, the Parthian's home,— 
His bow*s now broke, his charger sleeps ; 
At every mound that awes or shocks. 
From Indus to the Grampian rocks. 

A voice comes o*er the northern wave — 
A voice from many a palmy shore— 
Our neighbor who ? " The free, the brave. 
Our brother clansmen red with gore. 
Who battled on our left and right 
With fierce goodwill and giant might.*' 

Who, then's our neighbor? Son of God, 
In meekness and in mildness come ! 
1 shed the light of life abroad. 
And burst the cerements of the tomb I 
Then bid earth's rising myriads move 
From land to land on wings of love. 

Our neighbor's home's in every clime. 
Of sun-bright tint, or darker hue. 
The home of man since ancient time. 
The bright green isles, 'mid oceans blue ; 
Or rocks, where clouds and tempests roll 
In awftil grandeur near the pole. 

My neighbor, he who groans and toils. 

The serf and slave, on hill and plain. 

Of Europe, or of India's soils. 

On Asia, or on Africa's main. 

Or in Columbia's marshes deep. 

Where Afric's daughters bleed and weep. 

My neighbors all — each needs a sigh, 
Each in due form a friendly prayer : 
" ! raise the low, bring down the high* 
To wisdom's point, and fix them there ; 
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Thou art my neighbor, child of pain ; 
And thou, lone pilgrim, steeped in wo ; 
Our neighbor she with frenzied brain. 
Whose pangs we little reck or know ; 
Who loyed while hope and reason shone. 
Nor ceased to love when both were gone. 

And if on this green earth there be 
One heart by baleful malice stung ; 
A breast that harbors ill to me, 
A slanderous, false, reviling tongue, — 
My neighbor he, — and I forgive ; 
O ! may he turn, repent, and live. 

From the Harbinger. 



PROFESSOR BUSH'S REPLY TO MR. EMERSON'S 
LECTURE ON SWEDENBORG. 

Mr. Emerson is well known to all who are acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the day, as one of its most original and brilliant contributors. 
Whether his speculations are generally as sound as their style of enun- 
ciation is fascinating, is matter for serious consideration. We have, 
however, much pleasure in informing our readers that this distinguished 
writer ha» lately devoted a lecture to the consideration of the claims and 
merits of Swedenborg. Those who are acquainted with the peculiar 
characteristics of Mr. Emerson's genius, will be prepared to hear, that 
while he is very far from being a disciple of the New Dispensation of 
Truth, he is equally remote from the character of an empty reviler. 
His lecture cannot fail to serve the cause of truth, by directing the 
attention of thinking men to the importance of claims which have been 
too generally regarded as merely the product of an ardent and unsound 
imagination. In addition to this, it has called forth an eloquent re- 
sponse from Professor Bush, the able champion of the New Church in 
America. We have not yet seen Mr. Emerson's lecture, and therefore 
cannot offer any judgment as to the completeness of the reply : but from 
what we know of Prof. B.'s general ability and straight-forward integrity, 
we have little doubt that every important point of discrepance has been 
fairly met. We regret that the length of the reply prevents our ex- 
tracting the whole : we have however only omitted such portions as are 
devoted to the correction of certain misrepresentations into which Mr. 
E. has, doubtless inadvertently, fallen ; and which therefore can be of 
little real importance to those who have not seen Mr. E.'s lecture. The 
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following is extracted verbatim from the Bottan Star, Janaaiy 24th, 
]846. 

** The aDnoancement that Prof. Bash wonld review Mr. Emerson's 
late lectore before the Boston Lyceum, on 'Swedenborg, or the Mystic,' 
drew a lai^ andienoe to the Odeon, on Sunday erening, notwithstanding 
the intensity of the cold. Prof. B. began the exercises of the evening 
by reading a portion of the 23rd chapter of Jeremiah ; repeating then 
the Lord's Prayer. 

He prefaced his lecture with an apology — ^an unusual course, he 
said, with him — ^to the effect that, having been almost constantlv travel- 
ling during the last few weeks, he was apprehensive that he had not 
done full justice to his subject. Mr. Emerson he numbered among his 
personal friends, and he should be sorry to say aug^t of him or his 
kctnre that might be considered unduly severe, but upon so serious a 
subjedy said Prof. B., I must speak boldly and plainly. 

It would be easy to assign a multitude of causes which go to pre- 
vent the intelligent members of the New Church from being surprised 
to find attention awakened widely and deeply at this day to the character 
and daims of Emanuel Swedenborg. They see that it must necessarily 
be so. If the revelation of which he professes himself the instrument, 
be indeed of God, the era of its announcement is as much a matter of 
the divine counsel, as any of the truths involved in it. It is in fact 
the declaration of a grand event — the second and spiritual advent of 
the Lord, in the glory of the inner truth of his Word — and if this is 
an occurrence of such august character as to make it impossible for it 
to escape the notice of the human mind, inquiry must inevitably be 
awakened not only as to the event itself, but as to all its more prominent 
accompaniments. It is not indeed to be doubted that the moral and 
intellectual illumination in which the event in a great measure consists, 
may for some time make its way in a silent progress, of the fact and 
the nature of which the world mav be little aware ; but eventually the 
phenomena vrill begin to be looked upon in their true character as the 
effects of some adequate cause ; and this cause reflecting men will aim 
to investigate. What are termed the ' signs of the times' — the 'genius 
of the age'^-cannot be regarded as vague fatuities — ^as the ehanoe-medly 
of Providence — as mere matters that ' happen* no one knows why or 
wherefore— but they will constitute a legitimate problem to be solved, 
and minds enlightened and wise will set themselves to solve it. 

Tlie ground upon which we anticipate interest and inquiry in regard 
to Swedenborg, is the twofold fact, first, of the evidence constantly 
aocnmulating, and too strong to be resisted, that he is fairly to be 
enrolled among the most splendid lights of the race, on the score simply 
of his pre-eminent merits as a philosopher and naturalist. The genius 
which has penetrated so deeply into the arcana of the physical universe 
— ^which has clearly rivalleid the scientific sagacity of Newton — the 
contemplative grandeur of Bacon — the analytic perspicacity of Cuvier 
— and which hfui anticipated the most advanced results of the psychology, 
physiology, and chemistry of the present day, cannot remain perma- 
nentlj in the back ground ; and the acknowledgement of his claims in 
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this department will be expedited and enforced bj a certain sentiment 
of indignant jastice in view of its having been so Ions postponed ; es- 
pecially when the fiust is recognized bf the majestic indifference that he 
himself evinced to the reception which the world might give to the 
fruits of his labors. If it is noble to have the giant's strength, and 
yet beautiful not to use it like a giant, then we may trust that the ad- 
miration of the world will finafiy pay its tribute to the stupendous 
intellect whose modesty equalled its power ; and whose consciousness 
of might, compared with other men, was continually held in check by 
the consciousness of its weakness, compared with Gk)d. The spectacle 
is too rare of men's deserving solid fame while not seeking it — of tri- 
umphing in every arena without apparently being aware of the presence 
of spectators — for the laurel to be permanently withheld from the brow 
which yet does not pant to wear it. 

But we have still a second and higher reason for counting upon a 
growing spirit of inquiry in regard to the character, the true position, 
and the right estimate of Swedenborg. He has come forward and 
proffered to the world a solution of all the moral marvek of the age. 
He has propounded a clue to the investigation of the hidden purport of 
the signs and portents that cluster about the era that is now upon us. 
He has opened the sacrificial beast and bird, and expounded the latent 
sense and bearings of the symbolic entrails. He has interpreted the 
lightning on the right, and the thunder on the left. His mystic wand 
has pointed to the clouds and the stars, and shown how the ' houses 
of heaven' are ruling the destinies of earth. In unfigured diction, 
Swedenborg has broached what he affirms to be the true theory of the 
moral, religious, and political phenomena of the age in which we live. 
He has suggested the ample and adequate cause of the astounding effects 
which are everywhere visible around us. He has professedly put his 
finger upon the primum mobile of the complicated changes that are 
incessantly transpiring on every side ; and while his exposS is so plausible 
— so rational — so philosophical, as to command attention, it is at the 
same time drawn from such a transcendental depth of oricrin — ^it flows 
from a sphere so remote from the ordinary explorations of the human 
mind — tnat the expounder himself becomes one of the problems of the 
times, and perhaps the greatest of all : as if men should suddenly find 
the sphinx himself to become a more baffling puzzle than the enigma 
which he propoundsfw> Swedenborg refers all the grand developments 
which are now swelling to a superb revolution in the state of the world, 
to the passing away of an ola dispensation, and the ushering in of a 
new one. And what is strange enough, the designation of the very 
event which he assigns as the only sufficient cause of the changes 
accomplishing — to wit, the occurrence of a judgment in the middle of 
the last century — ^is cited as a palpable refutation of the soundness of 
his solution. Although nothing is clearer than the inspired announce- 
ment of the founding of a new heaven and a new earth, to be intro- 
duced by a stupendous judgment ; and though his followers, if you are 
pleased so to term them, are prepared to show that the prophetic data 
fix the occurrence of this event to about the time that Swedenboig 
claims, yet the assertion of this fact is urged as demonstrative of the 
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fatuity of his yisions ; and the clearest proof of his supernatural insight^ 
urged as the cogent conclusion of his being a dupe to the creations of 
his own disordered fantasy. 

After all, however, it is impossible to suppress the speaking testi- 
mony of truth. Candid men will ponder the import or his sayings. 
They will bring the effects into juxtaposition with the alleged cause; and 
just in proportion as they find the cause adequate to produce the effects, 
they will exclaim in wonder, ' Whence hath this man this wisdom V 
Who cannot perceive that spontaneous interrogation must arise as to the 
endowments of one who hiss thus been admitted to the secret counsels 
of the Most High? And who but will expect such claims to encounter 
the challenge of an unspiritual generation : < Hast thou entered into 
the springs of the sea, or hast thou walked in the search of the depth f 
Have the gates of death been opened to thee, or hast thou seen the 
doors of the shadows of death r From the oracles of his written 
truths the spirit of the seer answers, * Yes ;' and from the sanctuary 
of a thousand souls, the response is echoed back, 'Yes.' 

It may be then somewhat obviously apparent that the attention of 
the world will inevitably be drawn to Swedenborg, as the distinguished 
medium of a new communication opened between heaven and earth ; 
and of this fact the receivers of his doctrines have just the same assur- 
ance that they have of the truth of the doctrines themselves. While, 
then, they are not at all surprised at any indication looking in this 
direction, they would be surprised if the view taken, and the estimate 
formed, of his character, were not, in a majority of cases, erroneous 
and distorted in a very high degree. It cannot well be otherwise than 
that he should at first loom up to view as some vast, strange, misshapen 
and nondescript body, appearing on the verge of the horizon, ' with 
fear of change, perplexing monarchs' — at least the monarchs of the 
theological world. They know not how to interpret the omens of this 
portentous monstrosity. Whether its visitation is to be baleful or 
benign, they are at a loss to determine. In the meantime they think 
it safest for their eye-sight to examine his disk through smoked glasses, 
which, however it may do in looking at the sun, is not the best medium 
for inspecting an opaque or terrestrial object. Still the spectacle will be 
gazed at, and the more, the nearer it approaches, as approach it un- 
doubtedly will. But the state of the eye will determine the report of 
the vision. Swedenboi^ cannot be viewed apart from his system ; and 
his system cannot be objectively seen aright, without a subject in apti- 
tude for it. He therefore becomes, himself, an exemplification of his 
great law, that a man's thought is as his affection ; for Swedenborg, in 
the system which he has announced, leaves no man's affection indifferent. 
He appeals directly to his love or his lif<^ ; and if that is not consonant 
to the tenor of his doctrines, a revulsion ensues which must necessarily 
express itself by a slighting or contemptuous estimate of the man. 

StiD it might be unjust to say that an interior evil love was always 
implied by the rejection of Swedenborg's claim to divine revelations. 
We doubt not many well-meaning and nght-aiming souls are incapable 
of entertaining his assumptions, from causes referable to other sources 
than internal repugnance. Mistaken and prejudiced views of what he 
has actually taught — strong confirmation in the idea that intercourse 
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with the spiritual world is all delusion — ^and an utterly erroneons eoooeit 
in reeard to the nature of the evidence by which such claims are to be 
estabushed, often operate to produce a recoil from a system so intensely 
affirmative as that in question. 

At the same time it is not be disguised, that if the grounds of ob- 
jection could be thoroughly sifted and analyzed, it would be found more 
frequently true than we suspect, that the objections urged did not lie 
against the religion inculcated by Swedenborg, but against all religion. 
They would be seen to resolve themselves into the native disrelish of 
the human heart of that kind of restraint which the principles of piety 
lay upon the rampant sallying evils of a corrupt will. 

Tnese remarks will probably suggest, as they have been su^ested 
by, the recent lecture of Mr. Emerson^ to which I had the opportunity 
of listening, on the character of Swedenborg. It must be a narrow and 
ni^;ard spirit which can refuse to award its due meed of encomium to 
the eloquent and brilliant things of such a production. The sparkling 
point of the sentences — the electric glow of the epigrammatic conceits — 
the jets of genius continually thrown up as from a species of intellectual 
hydraulics, in busy operation in the depths of his mind — U^ther with 
the admirably keen discriminadon ana masterly portraiture which he 
evinces — ^all conspire to throw a charm around his discoursing, to which 
no cultivated mind can be insensible, notviithstanding the shocks which 
such an old-fashioned sentiment as diat we term piety, is constantly re- 
ceiving from the palpable intimations that the speaker has got entirely be- 
yond the dispensation to which such a sentiment belongs. These traits 
can hardly be said to be redeemed by the most splendid rhetorical flou- 
rishes and ' jerks of invention' which abound in his writings ; for at the 
present day the bulk of all popular assembUes will still persist in calling 
themselves CAm/uiiM, and must therefore halt 'infinite leagues* be- 
hind the advances of one who has left out of sight the Umdmarks 
that divide the realm of revelation from that of the Scriptureless evan- 
gel of the inner Ught, which they are at least afraid may ' lead to be- 
wilder, and dazzle to blind.' While, therefore, they can appreciate 
the beautiful efflorescences of a gifted mind, yet under such drcnm- 
stances they strike them rather like the night-blooming Cereua which 
unfolds its glories amidst the shades of darkness, than hke the rose or 
the tulip, whicii expand under the genial beams of the sun. They can 
feel the touch of poetry — they can heed the sayings of philosophy ; 
but they cannot repel the chiU which ices their hearts when celeslaal 
sanctities are outraged, be the diction ever so silvered, or the figures 
gathered from the gardens of Paradise itself. 

The purpose which I now entertain of bestowing a critique upon the 
lecture alluded to, does not require me to speak solely in the name of 
the members of the New Church. It could scarcely, I think, have 
failed to be perceived that the objections urged against the theology of 
Swedenborg, had a bearing, rather open than latent, against all theo- 
logy, as contra-distinguished from a vague theosophy. On this ground, 
all reverent souls must feel that a common cause is made by the attempt 
to wrest the ark of revelation from the hands of Philistine captors^ 
who would merely return a thank-offering of golden mice and emerods 
for the splendid spoil. Swedenborg, Samson though he be, is surely 
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the last man whose shoulders are to be loaded with the pldcked-up 
gates of the Gospel Gaza ; nor must his ejes only be put out, and his 
locks shorn, but his very reason also become extinct, before Christianity 
can make sport in his person for the entertainment of an exulting ad- 
versary. Sdll the interest of New Churchmen is deeper in the refuta- 
tion of what we yenture to deem and denominate Mr. Emerson's falla- 
cies, than that of any other class of religionists ; and though we may 
not succeed in convincing others that our estimate of Swedenborg is 
true, we may yet accomplish something by shewing that his is false. 

Prof. Bush was not quite satisfied with the title of Mr. Emerson's 
lecture — Swedenborg, or The Mystic. Although it probably did not 
imply any reproach in the sense he gave it, still with most people it is 
synonymous with visionary, and suggests the idea of reverie and 
dream. Mr. Bush would have preferred that Dr. Walker's distinction 
between true and false mysticism had been presented (given in his 
Fourth Lecture, as reported in the Star.) The diploma of a mystic is 
too often a quit-c]aim for any serious demand of common sense. 

But, passing this, we come (said he) to Mr. £.'& recital of the 
various monuments of Swedenborg's scientific career, to which he is 
evicfently disposed to do the most ample justice. For this we are thank- 
ful, as for any subordinate agency which the Divine Providence may 
see fit to employ to further the higher ends of its wisdom and grace ; 
for we must be allowed the enjoyment of our own belief, that multi- 
tudes, in bruiting and blazoning the scientific merits of Swedenborg, 
are unconsciously pressed into a service of which they little dream. As 
his endowments in this department were all originally ordered in refer- 
ence to his grand ulterior spiritual function, so the fame of them is de- 
signed to be wholly overruled to minister to the spiritual ends which are 
to be promoted by his mission. Men will respect high qualities ; they 
will bow to the supremacy of talent and genius. Even Swedenborg's 
Swedenbo^ianism will not avail to stifle the homage extorted by the 
indubitable evidence of pre-eminent powers. And as men are consti- 
tuted, a profound impression on this score seems requisite to conciliate 
the regard which would otherwise be kept permanently at bay, by the 
sta^ering strangeness of his disclosures. The estimate of the system 
will be governed by the estimate of the man. 

Minds of a high order will scarcely be attracted to it, unless con- 
vinced that Swedenborg's also was a mind cast in a noble mould, and 
yet it is plainly designed to come in contact with intellects of the lofliest 
as well as the lowest grade. As the truths which Swedenborg has dis- 
closed are not to be enforced by miracles, but to make their way by 
their own evidence, how shall attention be turned to them — how shall 
their reputed character for enthusiasm and phantasy be countervailed— 
except by continually erowing proof that they have proceeded from one 
of the most profoundly philosophical minds that has ever shed abroad 
its light on the wide field of scientific research ? Just in nroportion 
as the testimony increases to the grandeur of his genius and the solid 
worth of his discoveries, will be the pressure of the problem how such 
a mind could have become the victim of delusion ; and just as this 
inquiry is pursued, will the conviction grow, that it is no delusion at 
all, but the annunciation of truth and soberness. And thus may we 
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hope for the gradual deepening of the impression that the views of 
Christianity held forth hj this wonderful man, are something more than 
a mere medley of fantastic dreams and visions ; that they are utterances 
of an illuminated prophet whom the spirit of God has inspired. 

In making the transition from the scientific to the theological cha- 
racter of Swedenhorg, Mr. Emerson finds himself compelled to make 
tlie most serious abatements from the high tenor of eulogy which he 
had thus far employed. While he pronounces him a Missoiirium or 
Mastodon of literature, not to be measured by a whole population of 
ordinary minds, he still presents him, in connexion with his religions 
mission, in a light which goes exceedingly to detract from the estimate 
that would otherwise be formed of his powers and his labors. He urges 
a number of objections which, if the grounds of his judgment be ad- 
mitted as sound, will of course weigh with others just in proportion to 
the respect conceded by them to the speaker's opinions ; and of his 
claims on this head as to the general topics of hterature or of life, we 
hare no disposition to speak slightingly. Yet we think it would be 
easy to specify causes on this point which rather go to disqualify him 
for pronouncing upon Swedenborg precisely that verdict wnich even- 
hanaed equity would dictate. I presume, said the lecturer, I do no 
injustice to Mr. Emerson in saying that he does not believe in the fact 
01 a supernatural revelation being made in the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures from God to man, — at least he does not beheve it in the 
sense in which such a character is claimed for the BibHcal records by 
the great mass of Christian men. How then can he be prepared to judge 
otherwise than disparagingly of the mission of one who makes himself 
known to the world as a divinely authorized expounder of the inner 
sense and life, — of the hitherto undeveloped arcana-— of a dirine reve- 
lation ? If he thinks little or nothing of the text, how can he think 
highly of the commentary, or of the commentator? 

F^of. B. inferred from this that Mr. Emerson was peculiarly unfit 
to appreciate Swedenborg in his theological character, the more espe- 
cially ^m his obvious want of faith in the fact which the great bodj 
of Christians believe, viz., that a revelation has actuallj^ been given, 
though all may not admit Swedenborg's claims to be its true inter- 
preter. 

A preliminary criticism is made, smd the lecturer, upon what Mr. £. 
terms the immense and sandy diffusiveness of his style, resembUng it 
to the wide expanse of the desert. This, he says, is a feature pecnUar 
to the theological works, and quite unlike to the character of the scien- 
tific, which are marked by great terseness and condensation of style. 
This fact might easily prompt the query, how it happens that the man- 
ner is so diverse in the two classes of writing — how such a change should 
have been made in his intellectual habits in a matter where change is 
generally of as rare occurrence as a change in the style and character 
of a man's hand-writing, which we know becomes permanent after 
adult age ? How is this to be accounted for except upon the ground of 
a special over-ruling in his case, by which he was led to the adoption of 
a mode of writing on spiritual themes, which Infinite Wisdom saw to 
be the best on the whole for the purpose had in view — the greatest good 
of the greatest number. It is undeniable that for the major portion of 
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mankind, reiteration of the same ideas, ander different aspects and 
▼arieties of phrase, is indispensable, especially where the ideas are new. 
And this method has doubtless the sanction of Holy Writ, which inti- 
mates the necessity of ' hne upon line/ &c., to the ensuring the full 
effect of the divine teachings. We may judge, therefore, that those 
who can appreciate the importance of such a mode of imparting great 
truths, will not be offended by it. If it is not needful for them, it may 
be for others ; and it deserves to be considered, whether the same charge 
does not lie against the Scriptures themselves. Even in so limited a 
composition as the four gospels, the same narrations frequently occur, 
and sometimes with scarcely any variation. 

****** 

In what follows, continued Prof. B., it is not easy to determine 
whether the lecturer designs the language of censure or commendation. 
He accords to him ther credit of having read in all the visible forms of 
the material universe, a symbolical language, and of having been the 
first to embody in scientific form the principles of correspondence, which 
dimly floated through the minds of Plato, and Bacon, and all the great 
lights of the ages. He has redeemed from poetry, and fixed in the do- 
main of reason and science, the superb doctrine that the natural is 
merely the transparent veil of the spiritual ; and that the mountain, 
the tree, the meadow, the ocean, the rock, and the rill are truly the 
characters in which a divine legend is written, that not so much he that 
runneth, as he that sitteth, t. e. he that museth, is capable to read. 
To aU this the man of the New Church assents, for it was one of his 
first lessons in the school in which he has entered himself; and he would 
not perhaps find it easy to point to a more luminous display, in succinct 
form, than Mr. £. gave of the fundamental philosophy of the spiritual 
sense of the Word, while he had only in view the spiritual sense of 
nature. Now, said Prof. B., we have simply to ask of the lecturer — yea 
or nay — whether Swedenborg has uttered truth on this head ? He has 
broached a doctrine of the deepest transcendental stamp, which, if 
trae, is alone sufficient to elevate him to the very highest pinnacle of 
philosophical renown. Is it true ? Will it stand the test ? If it is 
true in philosophy, is it false in its theological applications? Yet it is 
the assertion of this very principle, which in the world's repute has 
branded Swedenborg with the name of mystic and visionary. The laurel 
whidh flourishes green upon his brow in the Academy, withers the mo- 
ment he stands within the precincts of the church. Is this the verdict 
of impartial justice ? In the name of reason, and science, and phi- 
losophy, show us the grounds on which truth ceases to be truth by the 
simple enlargement of its sphere. I speak advisedly when I sa^r that 
all the objections of any weight urged against Swedenborg as a spiritual 
seer, rest upon averments which are merely the carrying out to its 
Intimate results, the very principle the assertion of which crowns him 
as the arch-hierophant of nature's mysteries, and writes ' Excelsior' 
on his escutcheon, even when the sages of all times stand by his side. 
Where then is the consistency of denying his superlative merit on the 
very gronnd on which it is, in the same breath, admiringly proclaimed ? 
Can the perfection of wisdom be the basis of a charge of the consum- 
mation of folly? Yet to this complexion it comes at last, if Sweden- 
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borg's developments of the spiritual sense of revelation be rejected- 
He cannot be a driveller in expounding the sanctities of the Word, and^ 
at the same time a sublime diviner in enunciating the problems of 
creation, if he brings the same principles to the solution of each. 

But still graver abatement is made from the value of the system, on 
the score of its lacking what the lecturer terms a * central spontaneity.' 

[This phrase of Mr. E.'s, together with the argument containing 
it. Prof. B. handled somewhat severely ; giving it whatever meanings 
may be attached to it, and candidly replying to them all.] 

I am disposed, said Prof. B., to look at the objection on a broader 
ground. It is one which can be duly appreciated in the light of the 
very truth against which it is arrayed. The assailant is thoroughly 
explored from the windows of the fortress he would fain attack. It is 
not indeed capable of denial that Swedenborg makes every man, angel, 
and devil in the universe, momentarily dependant on the Deity for his 
life. In fact, there is no created life, whether human, angelic, animal, 
or vegetable. Life is not an object of creation. It is perpetual influx 
from the uncreated and supernal source of life, the self-existent and 
infinite Esse or Absolute Being. What is created are the receptacles 
of life. This is the great underlying law of existence, and this law 
must of course be held responsible for all just consequences that flow 
from it. One of these consequences undoubtedly is, that the universe 
cannot by any possibility be detached from its author and live, any 
more than the human body can be detached from the human soul and 
live. Still it is a part of this very constitution of being that every 
human creature should /<?«/ and act as if he had life in himself, not- 
withstanding his reason is bound to recognize that this feeling is a 
fallacy : and this fact is clearly taught by the apostle when he says, 
that every man is to ' work out his salvation with fear and trembling, 
knowing that it is God that worketh in him to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.' This principle is inseparable from the theology of 
every religious creed. Whether we can gain a perfectly distinct idea 
of the manner in which this dependence is reconcileable with the 
freedom of the creature, is immaterial. Reason assures us of the one 
truth, and consciousness of the other. — We feel that we are free — ^wc 
knoio that we are dependant. 

If then all life is the influx of the Deity into redpient forms, it 
really matters not to the agency of the individual whether it is received 
through intermediate vehides, or whether it comes to him by immediate 
communication. The acting will of man does not move the musdes of 
his body except by the medium of the nerves and the nervous influence. 
But the ultimate functions of the muscles are accomplished as truly 
and as well as though the mind acted directly upon them. So although 
it is ordained that man shall be reached by me divine influx conveyed 
through mediums, yet there is in reality, as every one may see, no 
more infraction of ms essential liberty or individuality, than if it came 
to him and acted upon him by immediate impulse. 

The truth is, the objection is one that confronts the facts of the 
most familiar experience. There is no man living who is not continually 
acted upon by foreien influences radiated from a thousand sources, and 
\>hich mar one's individuality just as much as the mediate influx com- 
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plained of in Swedenbo^*s system. Mr. £. objects that, on this system, 
' every thought comes foYth onlj by the presence of a society of sur- 
Touncfing spirits.' Very well ; is it not so ? Has Mr. £. CTcr had a 
thought come forth to which some man's spirit has not contributed a 
degree of formative influence? A man's book is a form of his spirit, 
and whether one reads Shakspeare, Milton, Montaigne, Groethe, or 
Cariyle, he is continually, though unconsciously moulded by the secret 
plastic energy of their thoughts and affections ; and by no possibility 
can he escape the all-pervasiye operation of this great law. But will 
Mr. £. admit that this spiritual agency breaks down his own indivi- 
duality ? Does it magnetize or mirrorize his own mind so that he reflects 
only the mind of others 7 Is he not himself, even while the poets, the 
orators, the philosophers, the proverbialists, the Brahmins, Confucius, 
and countless others are speaking in him, like so many winds waking 
up the mystic tones of the Memnonian statue ? 

I must therefore be allowed to say that I am unable to perceive the 
force of the objection, except so far as it lies, not against an^ particular 
feature of Swedenborgf s scheme, but against the very essential and fun- 
damental law of the universe of being. It is virtually objecting that a 
watch can have no individuality because it cannot subsist as a watch, 
without the perpetual presence of that motory force which it received 
originally from the hand of the artist. In other words, it is of no use 
for a man to be a man, unless he can, at the same time, be God. * All 
we are his offspring,' is entirely too humble a strain for us ; 'all we are 
himself,' is the style in which we would fain celebrate our apotheosis. 

The truth is, Mr. Emerson has here broached an obiection which, 
when traced to its last analysis, will be found to contain the seedling of 
all sin, the germ of all apostacy, the core of all disobedience, the nu- 
cleus of all depravity. 

[Prof. B. here quoted from the writings of Swedenborg, shewing 
that he himself did not regard his doctrine as adverse to the fact of 

human individuality.] 

****** 

Again, * Mr. Emerson would object to his cardinal doctrine, that 
evils should be shunned as sins ; he thought it more true and beautiful 
to say that they should be shunned as evUs. The possibilities of man 
are so vast, that he has nothing to do with past evus, but must press 
forward. His doctrine, too, that the world is a system of ends and 
uses, although true, is partial. This Dutch universe, this perfect mill, 
deliver ns from this, say our young people. The world does not exist 
to make husbands and wives, or earthly or heavenly house-keepers.' 

Evils to be shunned as evils, and not as sins. A great principle is 
here involved, and one that strikes at the root of all moral conduct. 
The truth is, evil is evil because it is sin, and it is sin because it is an 
infraction of the eternal order of the universe. It derives its character 
from its contrariety to the divine nature ; and if it is really shunned at 
all, it must be under a recognition of its true and essential quality. 
The essence of evil is the love of self in some of its thousand-fold 
forms, in opposition to the law of God. And in this love and its con- 
sequent evils man is, previous to regeneration, so totally immersed, 
that he does not inwardly act from any other principle ; and the attempt 
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to shun evil simply as evil, is like the attempt to run away from himself, 
or to jump over his own shadow in the light of the moon. 

Prof. j3. here made some remarks and quotations to prove that evil 
is sin ; and illustrated by an analysis of the process of reasoning which 
might lead the inebriate to forsake his cups. His inebriation and its 
consequences are evil — because they contravene the end of our being, 
an expression of the will of God, or rather an emanation of the nature 
of God, to which the phrase * divine order' is but an equivalent ; and 
to contravene this is mn. Here is the fundamental ground of the obli- 
gation to shun evil. It is to be shunned, not for its consequences, but 
for itself. And what moral value does any man attach to a refrainment 
from evil simply because of the dread of the penal issues that it draws 
after it? Yet we are told that it is better to keep clear of harm, on the 
principles that govern the beasts of the field, than upon those that befit 
the intelligence of a man. For the ox, the horse, and the dog, in- 
stinctively shun evils as evik. Yet, we are seriously assured that man 
is to shun evils as evils, only ; and that as to sins, he has too much to 
do in this worid to think of them, or feel compunction for them, thus 
striking at the root of all repentance ; and not only so, but that in all 
circumstances — in the commission of all crimes — he is still advancing 
to perfection ! Assuredly it must appear that there are some trains of 
reasoning in which, in point of logical argument, the mountain brings 
forth a mouse, while in point of mischief, the mouse brings forth a 
mountain. 

But it is a grand derogation from the system of Swedenborg that it 
insists so much on the doctrine of tises. The world is ordered in refer- 
ence to ends of use. The kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of ««e«. 
This Mr. Emerson evidently regards as a principle of sordid utilitarian- 
ism, which cannot be admitted into our conceptions of the divine 
administration. It makes too much of a working-day, instead of a 
holiday world of ours. It takes off from our ideas of the dignity of 
man, and even of the resources of the Creator — as if he could not 
e^ord to bring into being a creature who should dwell at ease — who 
should luxuriate in the simple sense of existence — who should have 
little else to do than to echo the delighted exclamation of the child, 
running about in the elee and gladsomeness of his heart : — ' What a 
funny diing it is to be uive !' It would seem that he would think more 
highly of a being loosed from the bondage of service — from the grievoua 
burden of duty — from the law even of beneficence, because it is a law ; 
as all law is r^arded as a kind of dog upon the noble spontandtj of 
the soul. 

As a commentarv upon this. Prof. B. read from Swedenboi^ upon 
the great fundamental prmciple of uses, and exhibited its applications ; 
which he deemed an adequate reply to Mr. £.'s objection. 

After an eloquent passage with regard to the visions of Swedenborg 
and Mr. Emerson's remarks on them, which he pronounced unphilo- 
sophical and unreasonable — not warranted by the mental habitudes of 
the man, Prof. B. continued, though we do not disclaim for Swedenborg 
the possession, if you please, of a somewhat rich imagination, yet 
nothing is more obvious than that his was a mind of the most rigidly 
logical and mathematical order. All his early life was devoted to the 
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exact sdencesy and the magnificent monuments which he has lefl behind 
him in this department, could never haxe been achieyed, except by one 
who had preeminently the power of holding the imaginative faculty in 
abeyance. He tells us expressly, and his works prove it, that he made 
experiment and geometry the polar stars of his enquiries ; and mystics 
and visionaries do not deal in geometry and fluxions. The evidence is 
demonstrative that, in all the grand requisites of a philosopher, he was 
upon a par with Newton and Bacon, and there is just as much ground 
for charging upon them a native preponderance of fancy, as for charg- 
ing it upon Swedenborg, prior to his theological career. 

Bat, secondly, if this element cannot be detected in his mental 
constitution, previous to the period of his entrance upon his alleged 
religious mission, how shall we account for the iuddenness of the 
change ; for the transition was made in a single day. How will psy- 
chology explain this, if there was no latent leaning or bias to mysticism 
discoverable before ? Yet the annals of his life do not disclose it, nor 
was the sphere of his calling likely to produce or foster it. He was 
not a cloistered recluse— he was not a musing solitaire— but a practical 
man of the world. He was a business functionary of the government, 
and a great traveller. £verT thing about him — in his studies and his 
habits — was adverse to the development of that trait which is so often 
appealed to as affording the solution of the problem of his visions. 
Yet here is a transformation of the whole man, as sudden and about as 
wonderful as if he had been invested with wings, while no rational 
account is proffered of the marvel. 

But thirdly, we pronounce the theory utterly inadequate from the 
intrinsic character and genius of the revelations as viewed m themselves, 
which is such that we confidently affirm that nothing but the admission 
of their truth will account for them. Eveiy other explanation leaves 
the mind utterly overwhelmed by the inexplicable difficulties that cluster 
around them. It is wholly inconceivable that embodied fancies — ficti- 
tious Tisionings — should involve such a vast amount of obvious truth, 
and should, in fact, continually refer themselves to fundamental laws 
and principles of our being which the conscious reason recognizes as 
beyond the reach of doubt. Why this is not more generally conceded, 
is because the true character of the system is not more generally known. 
To those who have thoroughly acquainted themselves with it, no inward 
assurance is more absolute, than that what Swedenborg affirms of the 
conditions of existence in the other life is true, because it is authenti- 
cated and echoed by the intuitions within. So far from seeing ground 
to question his statements, they cannot even conceive the possibility of 
the fact being otherwise than as he asserts it to be. For they perceive 
it to be merely the legitimate result — the consistent carrying out — of 
the elemental principles which are revealed to them by consciousness, 
and with which the divine oracles, in their true sense, must necessarily 
agree. 

Why, then, should they doubt about the bona fide reality and verity 
of the revelations, when they know the certainty of the principles on 
which they rest ? And what will objections weigh when made, as ob- 
jections usually are, by those who have not examined as they have ex- 
amined ? They know that they have carefully investigated and put 
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every position to the test of their calpoait jadgment, and it has stood 
the test. They cannot be reasoned or ridiculed out of the conscioasness 
that they have dealt fairly with evidence ; and as they feel entitled to 
presume upon their competency to judge of rational matters, upon ra- 
tional grounds, the bare intimation that such sublime disclosures are 
the ravings of a distempered brain, or the splendid embodyings of deep 
abstractions, strikes them as ineffably more incredible than the strang- 
est of the visions can the unbelieving. 

But I am forced to close at a point from which I would gladly take 
a new departure, and expatiate in the accumulation of evidence, that 
it is ' following no cunningly-devised fables,* no plausible phantasies, 
to profess faith in the entire system of revelations vouchsafed to 
Emanuel Swedenborg. The reply to objections has precluded the 
affirmative expansion of the ai^ument. But I trust a service has been 
performed to the cause of truth, by disabusing some minds of dispa- 
raging conceptions of a 'good man and true,' and of the genuine 
character of his doctrines. I do not say, for I do not believe, that 
these impressions, so far as they are referable to the lecture in ques- 
tion, were made with the least intention to detract in the public mind 
from a high estimate of a man, whom the lecturer, I doubt not, un- 
feignedly honors and respects ; and by whose spirit, because he has 
come sufficiently near to it in many points to appreciate it, his own is 
reverently awed, notwithstanding all the abatements he makes from his 
claims. Still, the very earnestness of his eulogy gives effect to the 
tone of his exceptions, and it is this effect which I would fain counter- 
act, by the present feeble attempt, to shew that the objections which 
he urges, are ursed from a moral position which, unhappily, as I 
think, prompts him to arraign, in Swedenborg, errors and delusions, 
which belong not exclusively to him, but which, in his souFs estimate, 
pertain to all religion revealed in a written book.*' 



The History of the Swedes. By Eric Gustave Geijer. Translated 
from the Swedish, with an Introduction and Notes by J. H. 
Turner, Esq., M.A. 

This work is a most welcome addition to our standard literature; and 
we have no doubt will at once take rank with the best of its kind. It 
must be known to our readers that a history of the North has hitherto 
been rather a desideratum than an accessible means of educational 
intelligence; the muse of history seeming to shun the icy hiUs of 
Scandinavia, and to wander in the sunnier plains of middle and south- 
ern Europe. Fortunately, the north has now an intelligence, as it once 
had a paganism, all its own; and none know better than many who 
read these pages that its mighty spirit is ^ven now achieving such a 
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conquest in the world of thought, as ages ago» it opened with, the 
glittering sword through the wreck of banded nations and armed hosts. 
The star which affords a sure guide to the mariner OTcr the trackless 
deep, is indeed but a shining emblem of that rational light which has 
also issued from the mysterious north and illumined the whole world 
through the inspiration of the greatest of human geniuses. 

It will Jiot be expected that we should offer such a digest of this 
volume, as would serre to lay bare the peculiar combination in its 
pages of those great truths which history alone can teach : a superficial 
glance reveals a similar succession of events to that which may be traced 
in every faithful history of national progress; but, or we are mistaken, 
we detect immediately beneath the surface of intrigue and policy a vein 
of deep and earnest feeling in some of the principal characters, telling 
of heart-searching convictions of the tenor on which all human authority 
and glory are held. " There is a higher presence in the whole life of 
Gnstavus Adolphus,'* for example, " which may more easily be felt 
than described. There is that boundless reach of view over the world 
which with conquerors is inborn," and along with a noble faith and 
confidence in his own purposes, more humility and meekness than com- 
monly falls to the lot of heroes. " In his vocation he acknowledged a 
guidance from on high, and was far from looking upon himself as 
indispensable . . . therefore was he, like the high-hearted Roman, not 
niggardly of his great life. ' God the Almighty liveth,' he said to 
Axel Oxenstiema, when that statesman warned him in Prussia, not so 
rashly to expose himself to death :" than this, ** more cheerful and 
heroic courage never walked the earth." The first Gustavus too, had 
evidently a deep feeling of veneration, when, with tears in his eyes he 
compared himself to David, " whom God had raised from a shepherd 
' to be the lord and ruler over his people; for never could he have sup- 
posed that he could attain to this honor, when he was obliged to hide 
iu forests and desert mountains from the bloodthirsty sword of his 
enemies. Grace and blessings had been richly dispensed to him and 
to them through the true knowledge of God*s word and the seasonable 
abundance which lay everywhere before their eyes. Yet would he not 
shrink from acknowledging his faults. For the errors and weaknesses 
which might be imputed to him during the time of his government — 
these his true liegemen might overlook and forgive; he knew that in 
the opinion of many he had been a hard king, yet the time was at 
hand when Sweden's children would gladly pluck him out of the earth 
if they could." 

That such a man brought in the reformation and suffered much in 
the great cause is quite consistent with this expression of his feelings. 
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but the langaage we are about to quote could hardly have been expected 
from a monarch with any rightful claim to popularity. 

" Ye would wish to be far better scholan than we; and many good men besides," 
he writes to the Commonalty of Upland, "and hold mnch inore fast by the traitorous 
abuses of the old bishops and papists, than by the Word and Gospel of the liring 
God. Far be this thought from you ! Tend your households, fields and meadows, 
wives and children, kine and sheep; but set to us no bound in government and 
religion, (!) since it behoveth us as a Christian monarch, for God's sake and for 
righteousness, conformably to all natural reason, to appoint ordinances and rules 
for you ; so that if ye would not look to have wrath and chastisement from us, ye 
should be obedient to our royal commandment, as well in temporal matters as in 
religion." 

Probably some explanation of the seeming anomaly may be found in 
the annals of hero-worship, for Gustavus Vasa was in truth a hero, and 
never was a nation more willing to make gods of men than the imagi- 
native Swedes. ** We all love great men," says Carlyle, " love, vene- 
rate, and bow down submissive before great men. Does not erery true 
man feel that he is himself made higher by doing reverence to whatever 
is above him; to me it is cheering to consider that no sceptical logic, 
or general triviality, insincerity, and aridity of any time and its influ- 
ences can destroy this noble inborn loyalty and worship that is in man. 
In times of unbelief, which soon have to become times of revolution, 
much down-rushing, sorrowful decay and ruin is visible to everybody. 
For myself in these days, I seem to see in this indestructibility of 
hero-worship the everlasting adamant lower than which the confused 
wreck of revolutionary things cannot fall • . . That man, in some sense 
or other, worships heroes; that we all of us reverence and must ever 
reverence great men: this is, to me, the living rock amid all rushings 
down whatsoever." That this also was the corner-stone upon which 
the Swedes rested is evident in their admiration of the powerfnl arm 
which had broken down the formidable union and established the refor- 
mation. That themselves also were compelled to submit to its control 
seemed no more than for a loyal heart to submit to its own strong will; 
for the Swedish nation was ever accustomed to identify its nationality 
with its sovereign, providing only the sovereign possessed the genius 
to involve his own interest with the glory of the people. In support 
of this point we quote the following allusion to Charles IX. 

<'Suchmen verily there are full of the hereafter, who, with or without their own 
will and intent, carry the nations onward at their side. Except his fiUher, no man 
before him exercised so deep an mfluence on the Swedish people. More than a 
hundred years passed away, and a like personal influence was still reigning upon the 
throne of Sweden. The nation, hard to move save for immediate self-defeooe, was 
borne along, unwilling, and yet admiring ; repugnant yet loving ; as by some potent 
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impalsioD, fbnowtog her GnstaTes and CharleMS to Tictorj, fame, and to the Terge 
of perdHaon. This is neither praise nor blame ; bat so it was. And as I write the 
history of the Swedish people, I fed as atrooglj as may be, that it is the history of 
their kings." 

We are not, however, to conclude that snch a history possesses no 
interest hejond that which it acquires from its ' memorials of heroic 
exertion, lofty achievement, and patient triumph over difficulties man- 
fhlly encountered; it is also indispensable to the right comprehension 
of the mutual relations, and even the intrinsic import of other depart- 
ments of European history ... In the indigenous religion of Scandinavia, 
its institutions and manners, the purest type of the ancient Gothic 
mind exhibited itself, and exercised its constructive faculties. These 
exemplify the original form of society among all the kindred of the 
Gothic stock. They are not less deserving of investigation in them- 
selves, than from the illustration they throw on the origin and progress 
of the various nations that compose this great family of mankind. In 
the sacred books of the Icelandic Scalds, which record the mythological 
lore of northern heathenism, we may find no consistent or satisfactory 
system of doctrine, but many speculations that must be regarded as 
most ingenious and profound. ... In the primitive forms of the Gothic 
monarchy, when the king speaks to the assembly of the armed people, 
or the states confer with each other at the Diet, we discover the sources 
from which the usages of the modem constitution of England have 
sprung ;' a reflection not without its charm to those who delight to 
investigate the origin of nations, * and track through the course of 
ages the winding currents of their strangely diversified destinies.' 

Perhaps the most interesting point of view, next to this, in which 
we can place this invaluable history is one in which its authority may 
be taken on the old norse creed and its gradual dissolution in the bright 
sunlight of Christianity. Scandinavian paganism is to us perhaps 
mor« interesting than any other. 'It is for one thing the latest; it 
continued in these regions of Europe till the eleventh century; eight 
hundred years ago the Norwegians were still worshippers of Odin.' 
The name of this god, ' the central figure of Scandinavian paganism,' 
has been ety mologically explained to mean ' movement,* the first prin- 
ciple of life or divinity, — a verbal interpretation with which Geijer 
seems to agree. 

" In his loftiest signiiicancy, he is father of all, father of gods and men, fitther of 
time ; the earth bom of night is his progenitress ; the earth irradiated by the sun is 
his dang^ter and spouse, when with his brethren he has subdued matter, typified by 
the body of the giant Ymer, slain in the abyss. The twelve divine Asae, a bright 
and beautiful Kin f(wm his council of gods. In conjunction with him they are also 
the first priests, the first lawgivers and judges upon earth." This mythology 
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appears to be elaborately ezpoanded in the heroic aongB of the old Edda, which 
exhibit its basia in a peculiar adoration of natwe. ** The son, the day, the godlike 
powers of light, the night, and the many-nourishing earth as the daughter of night, 
sacred water, stones, and birds, are invoked together with the Asae and Asyna, and 
are the objects of tows, prayers, or worship. To die is beautifiiUy called ' to pass away 
to another light.' Hie transmigration of souls also appears as an older doctrine that 
once obtained belief." 

The first teachers of Christianity in the north found the conversion 
of the heathens a dangerous and difficult task, nevertheless a church 
was founded in the ninth centurj under the patronage of the king and 
the chief people. But afler the death of the courageous and benevolent 
missionary who had effected this establishment, an interval of seventy 
years succeeded, during which the people had relapsed into their hea- 
thenish practices. To this succeeded a new epoch distinguished by the 
immigration of the northmen into the more fertile countries of Europe : 
these invasions made their conversion the interest of all Christendom; 
but the work still proceeded slowly. " Every new doctrine bears in 
itself the seeds of strife, and that which is pre-eminently the religion 
of peace had doubtless to contend with the greatest obstacles in the 
north." Olave, the lap-king, bad been converted to Christianity, but 
he soon lost all consideration among the upper Swedes for refusing to 
be styled Upsala King, because this title denoted a guardian of the 
pagan sacrifices. Under Stenkil, his successor, those civil wars broke 
out in which was fought the last struggle of heathenism and Christianity; 
doubtless, various relapses and reconversions took place during a long 
series of years. In 1333, when Magnus Ericson, who styled himself 
'* King of Sweden, Norway, and Scania," rode his Eric's Gate, " he 
declared, for the honor of God and the Virgin Mary, and for the re- 
pose of the souls of his father and uncle, no one born of Christian 
parents should in future be, or be called, a slave." After this time 
the Christian religion seems gradually to have won its way, reverses 
and changes notwithstanding, until it became the accepted law of the 
land. The active interference of the Swedish kings not only greatly 
facilitated the final establishment of the church, and promoted the 
reformation, but infused the true Christian spirit into its religious 
faith. Charles IX. not only stood forward in his own defence and ex- 
changed controversial tracts with the Archbishop of Upsala, but in a 
measure asserted the true principle on which all religious doctrine must 
be necessarily grounded. " Reason," he maintains, ''doth not oppugn 
faith, if it be rightly used, and have Holy Scripture on its side. And 
we cannot so generally exclude it from things divine as the Archbishop 
doth." This defence of the right and free use of the rational powers, 
aided by the light of the revealed Word, cannot have been altogether 
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profitless, and its assertion in the far north so early as the sixteenth 
century, somewhat lessens the wonder with which we regard its full 
development in the same quarter by Swedenborg. 

Of him, the heayen-commissioned herald of the New Church, an 
interesting notice occurs in the following extract: — 

" Of 8cie&ce and art scarcely aught is to be said ; (spealdng of the fifteenth 
Century) bat of yore there were found minds in the north, attracted more than other 
men, from the night and fogs of earth into ' that other light/ aa even heathenism 
beforetime called the snpemal world. St. Bridget is the seer of Catholicism, as we 
may call Swedenborg, in modem days, of Protestantism. Both distingnished by 
viitoons liTes, and intellect higher than the ordinary standard, they appeal to 
revdatkmi and visions, remarkable in the annals of the human soul. Of these 
we win content ourselves with observing, that contrastedly they shew how the unsub- 
stantial may take the image, garb, and color of different ages, and speak to extra- 
ordinaiy men in the edio of their own breasts, cramped though they be by the bonds 
of prejudice." 

This testimony to the distinguished purity of Swedenborg's life, 
and to his Tast intellectual ability, it must be remembered, is that of 
the honest historian, of one, whose work must henceforth be regarded 
as the highest authority for the facts of Swedish history: and in this 
point of Tiew, appears to us of peculiar significance. We could cer* 
tainly have wished that the slight shadow, by which it is immediately 
succeeded, of the learned author's speculative philosophy, had been cast 
in a truer direction: still we can hardly hope that men of scientific at- 
tainments, will be induced to regard essential principles as real substance 
and form, while sach a false philosophy directs their laborious researches 
as that which binds them down to the perpetual analysis of material 
particles: but we are happy to feel the assurance that our hope of a 
warmer and brighter day is founded on truths and principles which even 
the manipulation of the elements confirms and strengthens. 

If we may yeuture a speculation, founded on the author's treatment 
of his subject throughout, we foretell the award of full justice to Swe- 
denborg, as an historical personage, in the portion of this history 
which is yet to come. It is true he exercised little or no direct influence 
on the state of the nation, but then he was the intimate associate of its 
nobles^ and is now acknowledged, in his philosophical and scientific cha- 
racter, to be the most conspicuous figure of his times. 



Attack on the New Church. By the Rev. S. Gompertz, B.A. 
Haying no wish to anticipate Mr. Goyder's reply to this gentleman 
we have forborne to notice what he considers an exposure and refutation 
of the " Heresy of Emanuel Swedenborg," but our attention is now 
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drawn to the subject bj a tail-piece to the pamphlet, which has appeared 
within the last few days in the guise of a review, in the Cheltenkam 
Chronicle; 'To expose and refute errors so subversive of the pure 
and simple gospel, as those invented by Swedenborg/ the editor 
remarks, ' is a work peculiarly befitting Christian miuisters upon whoni 
the guardianship of the church more immediately devolves.* An 
observation in which he would not be so far wrong were he certain that 
anything written by Swedenborg tends to the subversion of purity and 
simplicity: but we hold it to be equally the duty of Christian ministers 
to "prove all things" and hold fast only that which is good. It is 
easy to talk of purity and simplicity, and easy to find it in the gospel; 
but why then the encumbrance of thirty-nine formidable articles? Why 
the multiplicity of creeds originated in the professed church itself and 
the declaration of the Convocation in 1571, that three of them at least 
are to be thoroughly received and believed? In the ' Protest of the 
Apostolical Church of England and Ireland,' it is declared unlawful for 
the church so to expound one place of the Scripture as to make it 
appear repugnant to another: have Christian ministers in their sim- 
plicity followed this direction, — ^yea or nay? Bishop Bull observes, 
' The Church of England will be found the best and purest church 
this day in the Christian world.' And, truly, it might be so, com- 
paratively speaking: where all is corruption and contradiction it would 
be hard indeed if one spot, less corrupt than another, could not be 
found. The church of Christ, however, should be perfect, even aa oar 
Father in heaven is perfect. As to simplicity in matters of faith, let 
any unbiassed reader compare the following extract from Swedenborg's 
'Doctrine of the New Church' with the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England, and then lay his hand upon his heart and say 
which he deems the simpler and more intelligible canon. 

'The particular articles of faith are these: — 1. That God is One, 
in whom is a Divine Triuity, and that He is the Lord God, the Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 2. That a saving faith is to believe in Him. 3. That 
evils are to be shunned, because they are of the devil and from the 
devil. 4. That good is to be done because it is of God and from God. 
And this, also, is to be done by man as from himself, but he is to 
believe that he acts from the Lord.' We certainly think, if simplicity 
and clearness are marks of the genuine truth, it were the extreme of 
rashness to match the dogmatism of the thirty-nine, with the open 
honesty and pure tendency of our little formula. 

What now becomes of the following assertion exhibiting the simple 
fiiith of the editor in Mr. Gompertz, for certainly he could not have 
examined the subject for himself? ' The creed exposed in this pam- 
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phlet exhibits a bewildering multiplicity of notions, which though 
entirely the creation of fancy, and referring to subjects far beyond 
man's present powers of comprehension, are nevertheless dogmatically 
propounded as essential parts of the Christian faith.'' And what shall 
we think of the following? "The sceptical errors of Swedenborgian- 
ism are still more dangerous, involTing a denial of truths upon which 
Scripture bases the salvation of mankind.'^ We have shewn that the 
first two essentials of our creed demand a belief in the Divine Trinity, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as our Saviour; while by the two 
latter we are required to shun evil and do good. If such a creed is 
indeed subversive of the purity and truth of the Gospel, we can only 
exclaim, "Either the Gospel, gracious Lord, b not thy Word, or 
Christianity is vitally opposed to reason I" 

Awaiting the publication of Mr. Goyder's reply to Mr. Gompertz, 
which is daily expected, we will only quote the following passage from 
the pamphlet itself as a specimen of " a work peculiarly befitting a 
Christian minister," and so close our present notice. " This is the 
condnsion which I have arrived at; indeed, I unhesitatingly affirm, 
and am ready to sustain by Scripture proofs, that the religion which 
Emanuel Swedenborg originated is one of the most awfully daring, 
impious, and wicked ; and, therefore, one of the most damnable of 
heresies. The devil hath never suggested to the heart of fallen man a 
more infelicitous, a more incongruous imposture ; from which I pray 
our good and merciful God to deliver us." We must, however, be 
allowed to add, by way both of consolation and reproof, " Ye men of 
Israel, take heed to yourselves, what ye intend to do as touching these 
things ; ... for if this counsel or this work be of meu, it will come to 
nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it." Acts v. 34 — 39. 



8w€denborg*9 Af awwcry to.— -It will afford pleasure to the membera of the New 
Qnuth to be informed that the Manuacripta of Swedenborg, which bad been lent by 
tiie Royal Academy of Sdcnoea at Stockholm to the Printina Society of London, for 
pnblieation by Dr. Tafd, of TSbmgen, have been aaftly ratonied by that diligent 
tdiolar, and in inch an admirable atate of preaerration aa eridenoea the great care 
which he haa beatowed upon them. 

They are now, we believe, on their way to Stockhohn, if not already in the 
poneanon of the Academy. 

llieM mannacripta came proridentially into the handa of the Printing Society, at 
a time when that body waa folly alive to the duty of aacertaimng the jnatice of the 
lepated daima of the Academy upon them. Hie jnatice of thoae daima having been 
ascertBined, they were retained by ttie permiaaion of that learned body only for three 

VOL. I. K 
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yean, for the purpose of pablicatioii. Together with these maniucripts, anotlier, 
which had been obtamed some years ago by Mr. D. R. Mc Nab, was lent to Dr. 
Tafel ; and we are happy to be enabled to state, that the good example of the 
Printing Society has been followed by our brother, who has kindly allowed his 
manuscript to be forwarded with the rest to Stockholm. 

The friendly relations which have thus been entered into between the London 
Printing Society and the Royal Academy of Sciences, appear likdy to be continiied ; 
and we have been informed by a letter reoeiyed from Dr. Tafd, dated 3rd Febmary, 
1846, that the Academy has recently come to the resolution to lend to the Printing 
Society such of the remaining manuscripts of Swedenborg as it may desire to publish ; 
and as this resolution is nothing less than the suspension in our &vor of one of their 
most stringent laws, its passing denotes a larger amount of friendly feeling and 
confidence in our integrity. 

Swedenborg Auoeiation. — ^We are glad to apprize the subscribers and the Church 
in general that the second volume of the " Economy of the Animal Kingdom" and 
'* Principia," will be ready for issue in about six weeks hence. The proposed new 
volume, containing Swedenborg's Chemical Philosophy, &c., will also shortly be 
ready for the press. Will the Church allow it to be delayed for lack of the necessary 
funds ? Mr. Clissold has set a noble example to our wealthier brethren, and we hope 
it will yet be followed by those who can afford it. 

Prqftisor Buth, — ^The labors of this indefatigable advocate of the good cause 
continues to excite the attention of the press and the public in America. It is stated 
that he intends to republish the ** Spiritual Diary" with an introduction from his 
own pen, immediately on its arrival in America. The Swedenborg lAbrarg (see our 
first number) continues its work of usefulness. A notice of a public lecture, by the 
Professor in reply to Mr. Emerson, will be found in another part of our impresaon. 

America, — ^We learn firom a correspondent at Boston, that tiiere is abundant 
evidence of the spread of the New Church in this country. The condition of the 
scientific world is as promising as it well can be in tite present state of the Churdi. 
Mr. Faraday's discovery of the magnetization of light is attracting some interert. 
Many friends in Boston have become bona fide members of the London Swedenborg 
Association, considering it advisable to concentrate their strength in one wdl organized 
effort. The corresponding secretary of the Central Convention writes from Baltimore, 
in the most encouraging terms respecting the proposed new translation of the Scrq>tures 
and makes an earnest appeal to the Printing Society and the Swedenborg Association, 
for a supply of books on liberal terms. " My end," he observes, ** in the importation 
of your books is not to answer my own or any man's private interest, but to promote 
the establishment of the Lord's Church and kingdom. . . I wish to establish and 
supply depositories for your books, where they may be sold at your own retail prices, 
in PhiladelphiB, this dty, and at one, two, or three points in our great, great west 
... A bright and important era is dawning for the New Churoh in tiiis country. The 
cry for books is long and loud, and from a great way off ! It must be answered." — 
We regret to learn that the " Mvrror of Truth,*' lately published in Cindnnatti, is 
discontinued. 

Prance. — It is known to some of our friends that M. Le Boys des Quays, of 
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St. Amand, has bestowed mach labor in fhe pTeparation of a harmonized trans- 
lation of die Holy Scriptores. We are happy to inform them that his labor has 
now nearly drawn to a close, and will probably be ended within three months. He 
baa reoehred much encouragement in tiie progress of this work from Dr. Tafel, who 
considers the latin translation according to Swedenborg, which forms a part of M. 
Le Boys des Giia3rs' labor, a ' tme qua turn,' before an unexceptionable translation 
into the common tongue can possibly be produced, (see the ' Revue,' p. 141 and 
No. 4, forthcoming). Monsieur's labor, however, is but preparatory, and will 
reqmre much additional application and research. *' Whatever may be the activity 
put forth to accomplish a work so important," he observes, " it is not a few years 
will suffice to bring it to a conclusion, but many will be required :" the mode of 
publication dierefore, is by no means of immediate interest ! He is now particularly 
anxious to learn if there is unanimity in the Church as to his intention, and for this 
purpose has addressed himself to the three conventions in America and to our own 
conference, before which his earnest request for the appointment of a Committee with 
power to co-operate will be presented at its next assembly. 

He is exceedingly desirous to give the public a French translation of Swedenborg's 
Philosophical Works : but all the energies of tiie Church in France is at this time 
directed to tiie Theological writings : he has considerable hope of uiteresting a Doctor 
of Medicine in the laborious task of translation — a young man, well versed in tiie 
natural Sciences : but before proposing this labor to him, it is considered desirable 
to attadi him firmly to the good cause ; at present he is much delighted with what he 
reads of New Church Doctrine. 

Germanp. — Dr. Tafel writes Oat he has been informed the German Catholics 
have received with apfdanae the letter he addressed to them, as well as the sermons 
whidi he has tranaiated and distributed. The sermons are those for particular occa- 
sioofl, by the late Rev. J. Clowes and others. At Wismar, M. Duberg, a notary, 
has founded, as he has informed the doctor, a society of German Catholics, who 
have adopted our heavenly doctrines ; it vras composed half of Protestants, and half 
of Catholics : he himself having been Protestant. The number of the societies of the 
German Catholic Church is now more than a hundred, but the greater part seems to 
be composed of Rationalists. 

We learn from the Sehnell Potty that the sympathy for Rongb is undimimshed. 
In October last, he arrived at Frankfort, and his reception by the multitudes of 
people who gathered to meet him was most enthusiastic, (jarlands of flowers and 
bannerB adorned the streets. He was presented with a costiy Bible by girls in white 
dreases. Similar was his reception at Ossenbach and Oberrad. But of the festival 
at Worms no adequate idea can be given. Salutes were fired on botii shores of the 
Rhine, and all the ships hoisted their flags. He was welcomed on shore by bands of 
music, and young girls dressed in white with flower-wreaths in their hair. The 
groond from the landing place to his carriage was strewn with flowers, and a proces- 
sion of citizens followed by rejoicing crowds escorted him through the streets. He 
addressed the citizens firom a spot on which Luther had harangued them 300 years 
ago. 

Chie qS the German papers compares this reception of Rongb with that of 
Napoleon on his return from Elba, and says that Romob's if anything is the more 
briDisnt of the two : between the conquests achieved by the one and the other we 
conceive there can be no comparison, we are almost tempted to believe the days are 
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for ever pait when men suffer for the tmth : it is at leut cheering to witness so mnth 
generous warmth in a righteous caose ; let us therefore, in the words of Swedeoborg^ 
** be indefatigable in defending the truth.'' 

Argyle Square, Xotulon.— The Rev. T. C. ChaUden is now engaged in ddivering 
a course of six Lectures in this place, on the fundamental doctrines of the New 
Church. The first of the course, *' On the immutable harmony of all the attxibntes 
of God,'' was deliyered on the 18th ult., and we must confess that we were much 
delighted with its eloquence and dose reasoning. The audiences hare been hitherto 
large and attentive, and, we have reason to add, the results decidedly satisfiustory. 

These lectures are intended to be continued weekly until the 25th instant. On 
Wednesday, March 4th, ** The Lord Jesus Christ proved to be the Ons oki.y 
God of heaven and earth." March 11th. '< The Atonement." March 18th. <' The 
Inspiration of the Word." March 25th. ** Man's eternal state of CTistenoe in the 
Spiritual World." 

The society in this place has determined on an alteration in the mode of employ- 
ing the Wednesday evenings. Instead of reading and discussing the writings oi 
Swedenborg as heretofore, a portion of the Divine Word is to be selected, and an 
exposition of it given by the minister and other members. The place of meeting^ is 
to be the School-room as usual. And it is proposed to commence with a hymn, 
and then to have prayer and a chapter from the Word, prior to the exposition, so as 
to give it the character of a meeting for worship. — ^These meetings are to oommenoe 
after the termination of Mr. Chalklen's lectures. 

Norwich, — ^By a letter received a few days ago from this ancient and populons 
city, we are informed that the New Church Society there is going on well under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. J. Wynn. 

Hie number of communicants at the Lord's table has been greatly increased, and 
the society has cleared itself of the debt with which it was burthened. A Sunday 
School is, we understand, commenced ; and we trust, indeed we doubt not, it win 
be a means of eternal benefit alike to the teachers and the taught. Mr. Wynn has 
delivered two courses of lectures in their church, which have been satisfactorily 
attended : the first a course of lectures on the doctrines, the second on the parables 
contained in Matthew xiii., commencing with the grain of mustard seed. As 
Norwich may be regarded as the metropolis of an important district, in which there 
are many scattered receivers, it is well adapted for a centre around whidi other 
societies may become arranged. One of the most effectual means of securing this 
end will be, next to the establishment of the Norwich Society itself, by the liberality, 
honesty, and piety of Us own members, — ^the establishment of a branch Missionary 
and Tract Society, which we hope will, ere long, be entered upon, and connected 
with the central society in London. 
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Nov. 17th, 1845, Mr. Wm. Tariiam, of Wilton Road, Salisbury, aged 71 years. 
February 3rd, 1846, Sarah, the wife of Mr. John Jackson, of Endless Street, 
Salisbury, aged 32 years. 
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WHAT IS THE SCMFrURE DOCTMNE OF THE DIVINE 
TRINITY? 

Thb importance of the axiom, that truth miut ever be conaiBtent with 

itself, is Tuiiyersallj allowed ia every branch of natural philoaophj. No 

system could be invented, or theory put forth, in which this should be 

avowedly disregarded, that would not meet with a ready and general 

condemnation ; and yet strange to say, in the generally received system 

of theology — ^which ought certainly to exhibit truths of the purest kind 

in the clearest light, — there are fundamental doctrines which so directly 

contradict each other as to make it impossible sincerely to assent to 

them, without at the same time shunning consistency as an enemy to 

divine truth. There are doubtless many seeming paradoxes among the 

propoiitioiis of truth, but these can only require to be examined and 

onderstood, in order to be seen in perfect harmony. For instance, it 

is troe that we must all die ; it is true also that we are the subjects of 

immoitality : what two propositions can in appearance be more directly 

opposite T And yet all that is required is to understand what it is for 

sum to die, and what it is to be immortal, in order to see, not merely 

that both can be true, but that to die, as to the body, is essential for 

man's rising into that state of immortality for which he was created. 

Now it is only as the consistency of these two propositions is seen, that 

they ean both be believed. No one attaching to the latter the meaning 

which it seems to express, and which renders it, when so understood, 

at variance with the former, namely, that we should continue in our 

present state of life and never be subject to death, could possibly believe 

them both. If the Lord had not given us a principle of rationality for 

judging between truth and error, we might then believe anything or 

nothing; but possessing this gift, it becomes us to use it with all 

dihgenoe in seeking for truth, especially the high and important truths 

of rdigion. When doctrinal statements meet our ears, and they strike 

upon our minds as involving some inconsistency ; in proportion to their 

importance, should be our anxiety to detect the error that must be 
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among them, if the inconsistency be real ; or to divest our minds of 
the unbelief of truth which must be there, if the inconsistency be only 
seeming. The more truth is fairly investigated the more clearly will 
its evidence and its consistency shine forth. Error, for the safe estab- 
lishment of its authority, may lead its votaries to the regions of mental 
darkness and dread, but truth is light ; to receive it is to be enlightened 
by its rays ; to acknowledge its authority is to see and to walk in its 
brightness. 

No truth can be more important than that which immediately con- 
cerns him who is the only author of all being and existence. We 
therefore look to the Scriptures for explicit instruction on this sacred 
subject, and find therein nothing more positively declared than the 
absolute unity of Grod ; and nothing more strongly forbidden than the 
evil of worshipping more gods than one. We will quote a few of the 
sacred passages in testimony of this. ** Hear, O Israel, the Lord cor 
God is one Lord." — **I am the Lord, and besides me there is no 
Saviour." — " I am the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God 
besides me." — '* A just God and a Saviour there is none besides me." 
— ** Look unto me, and be ye saved, for I am Grod and there is none 
else," — " In that day there shall be one Lord and his name one." — " Is 
there a God besides me 7 Yea, there is no God, I know not any." — 
*^ Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and his Redeemer the Lord 
of Hosts, I am the firsts and I am the last, and besides me there is 
no God." Convinced from this testimony that there is in the universe 
but one being who is the Almighty, the God of heaven and earth, we 
will proceed to consider the consistency of this truth with the doctrine 
of a Divine Trinity. 

On this point it should be our earnest endeavor to understand the 
testimony of Scripture, because if we content ourselves merely with 
the reflection that its truths must be consistent in themselves, whether 
to us they appear so or not ; and so give our easy assent to contradictory 
tenets, we are rendering our minds capable of being imposed on by the 
grossest absurdities that ingenuity may dress up in a little speciousness. 
Iff we would truly believe both in the Divine Unity and the Divine TrinOy, 
these two doctrines must dwell together eonnstently in our faith. There 
may perhaps be doctrines among the articles of our belief, the essential 
harmony between which, is not seen, because their mutual relation does 
not appear : we do not perceive any necessary connexion between thepi, 
but then, for the same reason, such doctrines do not present any con- 
tradiction one to another. The two doctrines now before us, however, 
are so essentially connected, that they must be either perfectly consistent 
and corroborative, or else destructive the one of the other. This is 
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evident from the ezperieooe of professed receiyen of the doctrine. 
With some, such is their firm belief in the divine unifyf that though 
persQsded of their salvation or their duty requiring them to assent to a 
trinity of three distinct divine persons, they regard this latter as an 
obscure mystery that cannot be understood, and are ready frequently to 
suspect it not to be true, if not to wish so. While with others the exist- 
ence of three divine persons or beings is so fuQy believed, that the 
doctrine of the divine unity, though assented to, is held as the incom- 
prehensible thing with which the understanding dares not meddle : or 
again, the unity of Grod is regarded as that of three individuals agreeing 
together, and being, as it is sometimes expressed, of one mind. Is it 
not dear that in the first of these two cases the unity of God is believed, 
and the trinity virtually denied ; while in the other there is a positive 
belief in Tritheism, and a denial of the divine unity ? Both cases are 
lamentable enough. A belief in the abstract truth of one only Grod, is 
as fiir as it goes of vital importance ; but without a consistent behef in 
the manifestation of God in the flesh, and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
the belief in Grod must be vague and indefinite, and consequently in- 
applicable to that condition and those necessities of our spirits, to meet 
which IS the grand derign of divine revelation, and of that wonderful 
dispensation of mercy which it makes knovm. 

The great object of Scripture is to make knovm the Deity to us, 
not as a mere incomprehensible essence originating aU things, yet 
hidden and unmanifested to his creatures, but as a being who can be 
knovm and loved. It teaches that the principle of love or goodness is 
the inmost essential of his nature, but this love or goodness is proved 
to be more than a blind and general impulse putting forth itself vrithout 
reference to any objects, or producing these for its exercise by an un- 
meaning necessity. It is the love of an Almighty Being, — the ever- 
lasting desire of the great Father of all to bless his children with the 
gifts of life and happiness, by forming them into the images and like- 
nesses of his ovm person. The Scriptures teach that he is infinitely 
wise, not as having learned vrisdom, and made himself acquainted with 
aU things, but as being the essential Truth itself, and hence the source 
of all intelligence, the infinite origin of all finite understanding. It 
further instructs us that this great Being, of infinite love and infinite 
vriadom, is the Creator of all things, thus that he is the source of all 
power and activity, and that this almighty power proceeding from him 
as the result of his love and wisdom united, not only produced creation 
at the first, but that it continually upholds it in existence ; supplying 
it perpetually vrith life, and regulating and governing aU its particulars 
by wisdom. As the moral governor too of the world, superintending 
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by an unerring providence the aflfairs of men ; the Scripture dedares 
his goodness, wisdom, and power, and especiallj, in reading its sacred 
pages, is our attention called to him as the Redeemer and Saviour of 
men, their great deliverer from evil, and the all-bounteous dispenser to 
them of every spiritual good. In all that it revealed of him, we see 
love or goodness as the originator — ^the cause of all that is attributed 
to him, wisdom as the designer and regulator of all his works, and a 
power or influence proceeding from him, bringing into operation, by 
the designs or counsels of wisdom, the purposes of love. It is by no 
means difficult then for the rational mind to see that infinite love and 
wisdom, and the power proceeding from these to operate, must be the 
three essentials of the one Grod, and that everything which can be 
spoken of omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, mercy, justioe, 
and every other divine attribute, is referable to these three essential 
principles of Jehovah : for what is omnipotence but the power of love 
regulated by wisdom, proceeding from the Lord without limit and 
without end? What is omnipresence but the love moving, the wisdom 
directing, and the operating influence producing order throughout the 
entire universe of spirit and of nature ? What is omniscience but the 
eternal and universal presence of the divine vrisdom 7 What is the 
mercy of God but his divine goodness regarding the necessities of his 
creatures ; and what is his justice but the preservation of this mercy, in 
its exercise, by the laws of wisdom ? Possessed of these three essentials 
in an infinite degree — love to originate, vrisdom to form and regulate, 
and the power of operation to bring out into existence, — ^What is there 
worthy of God but must be attributed to him 7 And what can he be 
but one infinite person 7 What is an individual man who is said to have 
been created in the image of Grod, but a being gifted with the three 
powers of loving, knowing, and doing. 

In the Lord these essentials are infinite, but in man they are finite. 
We cannot think of an individual without these three essentials, neither 
can we think of these three essentials co-existing without thinking of a 
being, a person. If we think of them as finite, we think of a merely 
human being ; if we think of them as infinite, we think of the Divine 
Bdng. As in each individual man the three essentials of his finite 
being must ever be exclusively His own, so in God the three essentials 
of his infinite being must ever be his alone and incommunicable: a finite 
individual has equals, because the essentiab of his being are derived from 
an infinite source ; so if infinity could be derived from a source greater 
than infinite, God could have equals. But, unto whom will ye liken 
me or shall I be equal 7 saith Jehovah. 

We have as yet spoken of these three prindples merely as the essen- 
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tiaLs of being; it will be well to consider them also in the fblness of 
their manifestation. We are taught in the Sacred Scriptures that not- 
withstanding the divine love wisdom and power were aU engaged in 
creating man into the image of God, giving him a will for the reception 
of goodness, understanding for the reception of truth, and operative 
faculties for bringing out these effectually into the life, man fell from 
his original state and ultimately became by the abuse of his freedom so 
perverted as to receive in his will evil instead of good, and in his under- 
standing error instead of truth, and that instead of the fruits of righte- 
ousness his outward life produced only the works of iniquity. The 
separation which thus took place between man and his Maker, was such 
as to frustrate the end of creation and to occasion wretchedness and 
miseiy in the place of supernal happiness ; but the divine love of the 
Lord, immutable in its desire to bless, then accomplished what was 
requisite to meet man's ftUen condition and to restore him to heaven, 
by such a manifestation of the God he had forsaken and foigotten, as 
in his low estate he could see and acknowledge, by redeeming him from 
the infernal powers which were holding him in bondage, and commu- 
nicating to him for hu purification and regeneration a power which he 
could receive, and which should effectually restore him to the image 
and likeness of God and thus to the capability of entering into life 
eternal. None of these three things could be effected except by the 
Lord's descending into the external principles of human nature ; and by 
so descending into them as to be seen therein, be made thereby per- 
vious to the assaults of the powers of darkness, and give to his divine 
influence a suitability for man's reception. It is in this dispensation of 
mercy that the divine trinity more evidendy appears, and that the three 
divine essentials are more dbtinctiy seen. It is however a dreadful mis- 
take to suppose that the necessities of fallen man can ever either occa- 
sion or bring to light a division of the one God into three separate 
persons. The trinity which the great work of human redemption 
makes us acquainted vrith, is a trinity fully consistent with the absolute 
unity of God. It is the trinity of divine essentials engaged in our 
redemption and salvation. When mankind had gone astray from God 
and lost aU knowledge of him, how could he again reveal himself to 
them? Would a continued effusion of his spirit or proceeding influence, 
that third essential of his nature, be sufficient 7 This could no longer 
be effectual ; for such was the condition of the human mind, that every 
communication of the divine influence became perverted into what was 
evil or false. Could the divine love, that first essential of Jehovah, 
descend in its unveiled glory and draw near to his corrupt and depraved 
ereatures? His intense purity could not have been endured. It would 
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have been to their polluted souls a consaming fire. The second of tlie 
three essentials^ the divine wisdom or troth, this conld come down and 
be effectual. The Word could be made flesh, and dwell among ns. 
The Word was in the beginning, the Word was with Grod, and the 
Word was God. Nothing of love moved in the divine mind but the 
wisdom, the Word was its form ; the whole of infinite love was eter- 
nally expressed by the whole of the divine wisdom, the Word : this 
was Gk)d's infinite understanding of his own infinite love. By the Word 
therefore were all things made, and without him was not anything 
made that was made. By this divine essential, therefore, Jehovah 
could come down. By the exercise of this divine wisdom, the various 
degrees and principles of humanity had come into existence, and among 
these it could find wherewith to clothe itself for its descent. In this 
the assumed humanity, the Son of God, and the Saviour of men ap- 
peared bodily, and thus made known a divine trinity, such as had not 
before been seen : a trinity consisting of the essential divinity as the 
Father, the humanity (afterwards glorified,) as the Son, and the inflo- 
ences of life thence proceeding, as the Holy Spirit. And here again 
man presents in his constitution an image of the trinity; for he consists 
of soul, body, and operation. But we will not now dwell upon this 
analogy. If we examine the testimony of Scripture, we shall find that 
this trinity of essentials*— a trinity consistent with unity — is that which 
it reveak ; a trinity which, while it even confirms the unity of God, 
leads us to acknowledge the supreme divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and brings us to Him alone for salvation and eternal life. Teaching that 
the assumption of the humanity in the world was made by Jehovah 
Himself, and not by any one of three divine persons. We will now 
examine a few passages in the New Testament in which a divine trinity 
is expressly taught, for the sake of noticing their beautiful consistency 
with the ofl-repeated declaration of the divine unity, when instead of 
three persons three divine essentials are understood. When Jesus was 
bi^tised, the heavens were opened, and the Spirit of God descended 
like a dove upon him, and a voice from heaven said, 'This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased.' Here we have the Father speaking of 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit descending. If we will contend for three 
equal divine persons, in what satisfactory way can this be explained as 
at all revealing such a trinity? There was but one voice, what is there 
to shew that there were, besides the Father who spake, two other equal 
divine persons with him in heaven 7 The descent of the Holy Spirit 
was indicated by the appearance of a dove, but surely this can be no 
eridence of the spirit being an equal divine person distinct from the 
Father. The assumed humanity was acknowledged as the Son of God, 
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bat not as another divine person, nor as belonging to a aeoond divine 
person. To imag^e three divine persons, is to involve this testimony 
in confnsion, and to make of it an unsightly and incoherent display of 
mystery calculated only to perplex and bewilder the mind that should 
attempt to view it in any clearness ; but looking at it as testifying to the 
existence of a trinity of essential principles in the Lord, and of his 
assuming the humanity for our redemption, it immediately shines upon 
our understandings with the glory and beauty of truth. We hear 
the vmce of the infinite Jehovah acknowledging the humanity that has 
just ascended from the water of baptism, as his Son, as the humanity 
assumed by him for our redemption ; and in the appearance of the dove 
descending upon him, we behold a symbol of the divine operating in- 
fluence given to be his. Thus we are prepared, while remaining in the 
ftith and worship of one God, to look to Jesus Christ as the manifesta- 
tion of this God in ' the flesh.' We are again taught the doctrine of 
a trinity in the Gospel by Mark, where Jesus arguing with the Jews 
in the temple, reminds them that David said by the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou on my right hand, till I make thy 
enemies thy footstool. If a trinity of divine persons is here taught, 
then we must understand by it that one divine person caused David to 
say concerning two other divine persons, sll being equally infinite in 
power and glory ; that one of them instructed the other to sit down on 
his right hand until he should have conquered for him all his enemies. 
Does not such a division of the infinite destroy the true idea of infinity 
altogether? But understand it as teaching a trinity of divine essentials 
in one divine person, and then the lesson it imparts is as consistent as 
it is important. David, inspired by the operating power proceeding 
from Jehovah, taught that the purpose of the essential divinity or the 
divine love was that the humanity or the word made fiesh, should be 
the perpetual medium of omnipotence, so that by the power of the 
indwelling divinity thus put forth, all opposition to the dominion of the 
divine truth should be overcome. In the words of the angel to Mary, 
a divine trinity is taught : "The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the highest shall overshadow thee ; therefore also that 
holy thing that shall be bom of thee shall be called the Son of God." 
Here are the Holy Ghost, the Highest, and the Son of God. This 
passage is not at all explainable, except as revealing a trinity of essen- 
tials. It speaks of the highest or the divine goodness, putting forth, 
by means of the divine wisdom, its omnipotent influence, and by the 
orderly descent of the divinity through the successive degrees of hu- 
manity, by a divinely spiritual process, giving existence to that outward 
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manifestatioii of the Divine Being, which is called the Son of God» 
because haying no father but the essential Divinity. 

When Jesus went into the synagogue at Nazareth, on the Sabbath 
day, and the book of the prophet was deliyered to him^ he read there- 
from, " The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach ^e gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives." And he after- 
wards said, " This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears." Are 
we to understand by the Spirit of the Lord being upon Jesus, and 
sending him, that one divine person belonging to another divine person 
was upon a third divine person, and sent him to preach the gospel ; or 
shall we understand by it that the operating influence proceeding firom 
the essential divinity was that by which the assumed humanity was 
appointed to make a new manifestation of Jehovah, and to shew the 
way of salvation 7 In several passages in a part of John's gospel, Jesus 
speaks of the Comforter, whom he also calls the Spirit of Truth that 
should come. " I will pray the Father, and he shidl give you another 
Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth ?" Does this mean that Jesus as 
one divine person would beseech the Father, another divine person, to 
send to his followers the Comforter as a third divine person ; or does it 
mean that Jesus, as to his divine humanity, should be the medium or 
the way by which the divine influences proceeding firom the essential 
divinity should descend into their souls? *' But the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you aU things ;" that is to say, the divine proceeding influence 
should come from the Father, or the Essential Divinity, in the name 
of Jesus ; that it should come as the divine influence of the Lord's 
humanity ; and when it should come thus mercifully accommodated to 
their wants, their understandings would be enlightened to know the 
truth respecting him. Of similar import is the following passage: 
'* But when the Comforter is come whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth firom the Father, 
he shall testify of me." But in these words it seems more fully revealed, 
that he unto whom we are to apply for the Holy Spirit, is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, or in other words, that it is by coming to the Lord's 
divine humanity that we can receive the divine influences which proceed 
from the essential divinity, and that by receiving the spirit as coming 
from the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall find it testifying of him ; revealing 
to our minds that he alone is Jehovah our God. Again in the same 
series of instructions the Lord said to his disciples, " All things that 
the Father hath are mine, therefore said I, that he (the Spirit of Truth) 
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•haO take of mine and shew it unto yon." In this Tene the tnhject 
of the trinitj reaches a climax. The statement is fnU, that all which 
belongs to the essential divinity belongs equally to the divine hamanity« 
which could not be the case except by the humanity being the external 
manifestation — ^the outward form of the inward divinity, constituting 
the one only God. It is because of this entire union^ this oneness of 
the divinity with the humanity, or of the Father with the Son, that 
the Divine Proceeding, or Holy Spirit, in coming to us as the communi- 
cation of divine things, both for the instruction of our understandings 
and the regeneration of our hearts, comes to our souls as the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and as the power of his spirit. ** He $kaJU 
take of mine and skew it unto you.'* 

That in these passages the Holy Spirit should be spoken of as a 
person, was necessary for two reasons. The Lord Jesus Christ, as to 
the assumed humanity, appearing unto men as a distinct person from 
the Father, or divfuity, which was fully in him, made it requisite for 
maintaining the necessary consistency in the outward or literal form of 
the instructions which he gave upon the subject, that he should speak 
of the Spirit also as of a person, for thereby the harmony of the genuine 
truth, which we have now in some measure glanced at, as contained 
within these instructions, is also preserved. Another reason is, that we 
might be preserved from imagining that the Holy Spirit, or Dirine 
Influence proceeding from the Lord, is anything separated from his 
person, for the Holy Spirit, or Divine Proceeding, is none other than 
Jehovah himself. It is the Lord Jesus Christ as to this third essential 
of his being. The Spirit of God going forth creating, sustaining, and 
renewing, is the presence of God among his creatures. We are not to 
understand by the Holy Spirit a mere influence, as an effect resulting 
firom the actirity of the divine power, but that activity itself, the dirine 
presence operating, God himself performing his great and gracious 
works. It was necessary therefore that this third essential of dirinity 
should be spoken of as a divine person, though not to be understood as 
another person than Jehovah, but as the person of Jehovah, the omni- 
present hfe. Understanding the trinity to consist of divine essentials 
instead of distinct persons, there would be truth in that otherwise para- 
doxical passage of the Athanasian Creed. ' The Father is God, the Son 
is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and yet there are not three Gods, 
but one God ;' for the Father, as the essential divinity, must be God ; 
the Son, as the dirine humanity, or the manifest form of the dirinity, 
most be Grod ; and the Spirit, as the operation of these, or as these in 
operation, must be God. And yet how easy it is to see that these three 
constitute only one person, one God ; and that if there were three 
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diTiiie-penoxis there muei be such a trinity ae this m each of them, fiyr 
as we have before seen they are eyeiy one essential to the existence of 
a person. As that which is essential to the being of Grod, must be 
God, and when thought of separately or distinctly, is to be thongfat of 
as Grod himself, therefore it is that in the word the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit are each spoken of as God : and when Jesos, after 
his resurrection, declared that all power was given unto him in heaTcn 
and on earth, he commanded his disciples to baptize in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, thereby fixing the 
great truth that in the one omnipotent Jehovah there is a divine trinity. 
And he also evinced that this trinity was in himself, consequently that 
he was Jehoyah manifested, for he instructed them to teach his com- 
mandments, and said, " Lo, I am with you always, unto the end of 
the world." 

Besides those passages of the gospel in which the entire doctrine of 
the trinity is reveided, there are numerous others which speak of the 
Father and the Son in a way that can never be reoondled to the notion of 
three divine persons, although most clearly teaching the divinily of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Thus in describing the work of judgment, to be 
accomplished at the second advent, these words occur, ''Then shall 
the King say unto those on his right hand. Gome, ye blessed of my 
Father." The Son of man, named in a previous verse, is here called 
the King. But the Lord or Jehovah alone is ELing in Zion, in his 
church or in the kingdom of heaven ; therefore the Son of man is 
Jehovah : but then who is the Father? Shall we say there is another 
divine person who also is Jehovah? Then he also is kin^ and there 
are two kings, two Jehovahs. But let the trinity of essentials be 
understood, and the passage becomes consistent. It is the divine hu- 
manity revealing to those who love him and keep his commandments, 
that the blessedness to which they are exalted has its origin in the 
divine love or the essential divinity, of which the divine humanity or 
Son of man is the manifest form. Jesus said, " all things are delivered 
to me of my Father." No mere man could truly say that all things 
were given up to him. But how could one divine person deliver up all 
things into the hands of another divine person. How could he deprive 
himself of all to give to another, or how could he retain aU and yet 
deliver up all. 0^ if each person were equally divine what need that 
either should receive from the other? But looking at the Lord's hu- 
manity as the Deity made manifest, we learn by these words that the 
assumed humanity is perfectly one with the divinity, and that in coming 
to the Son we come to the Father also, the Father being in him ; and 
that all we can know of the Father, or essential divinity, is by that 
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rerehtion of him, which is to be seen in the Son» or bj that manifes- 
tation which is brought to view in the Ditine Humanity. Similar is 
the declaration '' The Father loveth the Son and hath given aU things 
into his hand." And again, " The Son can do nothing of himself but 
what he seeth the Father do, for what things soever he doeth these 
also doeth the Son likewise.'* Now if the Father and Son are two 
equal divine persons, the Son would have power to do of himself equall j 
with the fiuher. But we can clearly see tibat the divme humanity can 
of itself do nothing, inasmuch as the essential divinity within is its 
mml or Ufe, while at the same time whatsoever the essential divinity 
moves itself to do these, and only these, are done by the humanity. 
Thus understanding the distinction between the FaUier and the Son, 
we will merely quote, in conclusion, the following passages, and leave 
the reader to his own reflections. 

'*The Father loveth the Son and sheweth him all things that him- 
self doeth." *'The Father judgeth no man but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son." "All men should honor the Son even as 
they honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son honoreth 
not the Father which hath sent him." ''As the Father hath life in 
himself so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself." ** I can 
of mine own self do nothing, as I hear I judge, and my judgment is 
just, because I seek not mine own will but the will of the Father which 
hath sent me." *' I came down from heaven not to do mine own will 
but the win of him that sent me." ''I and my Father arc onb." 
*' The Father isinmeandlin him." 

T. C. 



SWEDENB0R6 ON THE VALUE OF THE ABTS AND 
SCIENCES. 

Wx extract the following interesting remarks, and sound practical ad- 
vice, from the forthcoming volume of the Frineipia. We present them 
to our readers as affording a pleasing instance of the catholic and pro- 
gressive tendency of Swedenborg^s mind. Speaking of the science of 
metallurgy, he observes : — 

'' In this science there are innumerable 6cts that are mysteries to 
the learned world, being only known and circulated among the ignoble 
race of workmen, smelters, and others of the same dass, the most 
obscure of mankind ; who go with black fiuses like Cyclops, and from 
whom one would think it vain to hope for anything of light, or for 
anything appHcable to the purposes of art. The fact, however, is, that 
the sdence which such men possess is purely practical, and founded 
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upon experience and real data ; and in this respect is preferable to, or 
at anj rate will bear a comparison with, many of the sciences ; for all 
its details are squared with works. And by consequence, this division 
of our treatise wiU aflford us clearer and more certain information on 
some departments of natural knowledge, than the other divisions ; whidi 
will be particularly the case if metallurgy shall enter into friendly 
relations with chemistry, and the two join hands, and tend unitedly to 
one and the same goal. But here I foresee that some will whisper, 
that the methods of smelting peculiar to different countries, and which 
have been brought to their present perfection by unremitting labour and 
experience extended over ages, should not lightly be divulged, or made 
familiar to the world. For each class of workers in metal has its own 
secrets, which it deems it a crime to publish. Some^ for instance, keep 
scales and rules with dimensions and proportions exactly cut upon them, 
and by careful reference to these, or to certain admeasurements of the 
the nail or thumb, they construct their fires, furnaces, receptacles, 
chambers before furnaces, blast-pipes, bellows-pipes, and the like ; and 
they hide the above rules and instruments in holes or comers, to pre- 
vent others from seeing them, and in the meantime they think and even 
boast that they are better workmen than their fellows. And again there 
are persons of a like mind, only far higher in rank and condition, who 
equally are desirous to hold their knowledge for themselves alone, and 
loye to be the reputed possessors and guardians of secrets, that thereby 
they may pass for learned among the unlearned. People of this kind 
grudge tiie public everything ; and if any discovery by which art and 
science will be benefitted, comes to light, they regard it askance with 
scowling visages, and probably denounce the discoverer as a babbler 
who lets out mysteries. I know it is impossible for me to gain the 
good-will of this class. The truth is that they think themselves im- 
poverished whenever the knowledge they have becomes the knowledge 
of the many. But ah ! these envious spirits, — ^how far removed they 
are from the temple of learning ! how abhorred by its patron Muses ! 
How tittle can they minister at the altars and in the sacristies of Apollo ! 
How low and drooping their aspirations, and how ungenerous their air ! 
For surely no man has a right to hold his knowledge for himself alon^ 
but rather for others, and for the whole learned world. I grant indeed 
that such characters perhaps possess secrets of some importance whidi 
they have got for a small price from those who make all knowledge an 
article of sale, and whose venal information a few coins will purchase. 
But why then should such secrets be grudged to the pubtic 7 why with- 
held from this enlightened age ? Whatever is worthy to be known, 
should by aU means be brought to the great and general market of the 
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world. The rights of dyilized man conyinoe hb of this : the natural 
function of the indiTidoal, equally with the laws of the republic of 
letters^ attests and enforces it. In short, unless we aU contribute to 
the best of our power to make the arts and sciences flourish more and 
more, in order that eventually they may arrive at that goal, which has 
been the desire of all former ages, — ^unless we do this, we can neither 
grow happier nor wiser with time. On these considerations, the first 
division of our work is constructed, in which the secrets of the art are 
presented to the public ; and we care not if the parties above described 
burst with sf^een, so long as the wise are pleased and satisfied, and the 
particulars we detail are useful and profitable to them, and prove a gain 
to science. The longer the earth is inhabited, the more the genius of 
man is enriched with variety of observations, and the world of letters 
with distinct qualities of genius, the greater benefit has this our art to 
hope from ever-new inventions ; in earnest of which, in metallurgy 
alone, an infinity thereof has come to light within this single centuiy." 



PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING A BUILDING FUND, 
In connexion with the Sunday School Union, Manchester, 

One of the great difficulties in every movement originated for the 
benefit of society, is, confessedly, the want of money. Organizations 
and apostleships of every kind seem to work well, just in proportion as 
their wheels and sinews are well-furnished or braced with that most 
flexible of materials — sterling gold. To this law those who are desirous 
of extending the blessings of education find no exception in their favor, 
however warm the glow which animates our brethren laboring with us 
in the field of uses, it is the doom of all to learn that a cool calculation 
of money-value is an indispensable step. This necessity is particularly 
felt at the very outset of every educational scheme. Since the duty of 
providing a suitable building is iu every case not only the first but the 
most expensive obligation. 

It Is therefore with much pleasure we learn from Mr. Potts, the 
Secretary of the Sunday School Union in Manchester, that a plan is to 
be submitted to the next annual meeting of that body, by which, it is 
hoped, a fund wiU finally be established for aiding in the erection of 
schools for New Church education: the proposed plan is extremely 
simple in its details, and, as it admits of more or less cooperation on 
the part of each society in the kingdom, must eventually confer many 
mutual benefits: the operation of the proposed fund seems to our 
imagination not unlike that of an enlightened philanthrophist, hus- 
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baadihg his resources with the greatest care, and yet dealing out his 
fitYors with a bountiful hand : but we will here insert the outline of the 
plan, as communicated by Mr. Potts. 

1. '* To establish a permanent fund from subscriptions, oontriba- 
tions, collections, &c., and to vest it in trustees, for the purpose of 
aiding in the erection of new schools, and for the extension of school 
accommodation, to be called the ' Building Fund.' 

2. " To support and increase this fund by annual collections from 
each society in connexion with the union. 

3. " To employ the fund thus raised in assisting any society con- 
nected with the union, to build new or enlarge their existing schools. 
The sum advanced not to exceed one-half the estimated cost, and to be 
repaid, toithout interest, at the rate of ^10 per cent, per annum on 
the amount borrowed.'' 

It is not imagined that any comprehensive object will be iU once 
realized by this plan, but simply an accumulating frmd established, 
which in the course of years may be of immense utility ; espedaUy as 
its resources will be constantly returning, to be sent forth in a fresh 
circle, and perform similar uses again and again. So far we think the 
design an excellent one, and have eveiy hope that it will be well received 
by the church at large. We will now add a suggestion of our own, by 
which we think the practicability of the desired results may be consider- 
ably augmented. 

It may occur to others as well as ourselves that many societies after 
laboring, perhaps for years, to raise the first half of the required sum, 
may after all be unable to establish their claim for the loan, in conse- 
quence of falling somewhat or considerably short of the amount ; it 
may in many cases be as difficult to raise the first quota, however small, 
as aU the remainder ; this position we rest upon general experience, and 
could easily supply the reasons were it necessary ; we shall do better 
however to point out a remedy, considering that the union very vriaely 
proposes to limit their assistance to one half. 

We hardly need inform our readers that building associations have 
been formed aU over the kingdom, and are now extending to America, 
by the assistance of which leasehold or freehold property may be ac- 
quired, even by individuab with very moderate incomes. These asso- 
ciations are now controlled by Act of Parliament, and generally afford 
secure means of investment ; a point which must be determined in 
every case by the respectability of the parties associated. The general 
plan upon which all these associations are founded, is, to continue in 
existence until every share, by the accumulation of interest, fines, and 
the falling in of other profits, is doubled in amount ; this generally 
takes place in about ten years ; so that a shareholder paying ten shillings 
monthly for that time, if he does not draw upon the funds, wiH even- 
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tnalfy reoeiTe jS120, but he has the adTantage of drawing a propor- 
ticmate sum at any intervemng time. 

We will now suppose that the estimated cost of a school-room is 
j£200, of which the union are prepared to advance one-half, on con- 
dition of the first half being provided by the society itself. We further 
suppose that the society would be able to raise a larger annual subscrip- 
tion if they had a 9eho9l than they could possibly raise whilst it was 
only in prospect. In such case the advance of even the whole sum 
might be honestly taken and returned in the manner provided by the 
third proposition. It is proposed however not to advance more than 
half the sum, the other half then may be procured on terms offering 
very similar advantages. 

The shares in such an association as we have mentioned are worth 
^120 at the end of ten years, and generally about ^60 at its com- 
mencement. Two shares therefore drawn immediately, would be ^120 
(half the sum required for bmlding, with i£20 towards furnishing the 
school), the payment for which being ten shillings per share per month, 
amounts to ^12 per annum, which with the interest or 'redemption 
money* would amount to about £\7 per annum. Ten per cent, on the 
advance of ^100 by the union, ^10 ; making in aU £27 per annum. 
Thus by the annual payment of a sum, which would be little more than 
a lair rent, for a period of ten years, any society might in this way, 
with the assistance of the fund now proposed, obtain a school-building 
of their own, which they would continue to hold rent free. 

As many private individuals are daily receiving the full benefit of 
such associations, we see no reason why societies also should not avail 
ihemadives of Uie advantages they offer, especiaUy under the circum- 
stances we have alluded to. Those who are able to raise the first half 
by their own exertions, will not of course encumber themselves with 
the operations of a building society ; while those who cannot hope to 
reaHxe the first quota in this way, have a resource of considerable value. 
To both classes the establishment of such a fund as that proposed by 
the Sunday School Union is of the highest importance ; and we shall 
rejoice to see its value appreciated, and the spirit of cooperation in 
active exerdse. 






SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATIONS. 
Trees. 
Trees correspond to the involuntary affections of knowing and ob- 
serving. The roots, to the faculties for acquiring and implanting facts. 
The branches, to the faculties for grouping and separating. The leaves. 
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to the faculties for concemng, perfecting, and eliminating conaequenees. 
Flowers and Jruits, to intellectual delights and works of osefnlnesa. 
In a derivatiye sense trees signify knowledges. The rooU 0Hd hnmekm^ 
sensual and scientific truths. Lewea^ intellectual truths. Bloawm and 
fhdty the truths and goods of charity. 

Birds. 
Birds correspond to the voluntary affections of thinking and rea- 
soning; and, derivatively, signify ideas and intellectual prindplea. 
Use/ul birds, ideas of truth. Rapacious birds, false and evil thoughts. 
Birds of song, affections of intellectual thought and discourse con- 
cerning charity. Wings, the volition of the rational £Eu;ulty. Eggs^ 
the abstract results of rational cogitation. Incubation, the affection 
operative in the practical development of rational thought. Toung 
birds, rational ideas thus brought into outward activity. 

Fishes. 
Fishes correspond to the love of experimental knowledge. The 
larger species, to generalizations of knowledge or comprehensive induc- 
tion. The smaller^ to the disposition for accumulating minute par- 
ticulars. Fishes of the sea, to the more external or sensual inclinationsy 
Fishermen represent those who acquire and disseminate natural truths. 

Elucidation. Man, viewed essentially, consbts of two faculties, 
will and understanding; the former of these being embosomed and 
represented in all the powers of the latter. The wiU, in itself, is the 
receptacle of life and the seat of every man's peculiar love, which com- 
municates with the world by means of the understanding. In infan<7 
and early life the higher faculties are in their incipient state ; the love 
itself, or will, is undeveloped ; yet an involuntary or unconscious action 
is continually going on. The growth of the mind in fiict resembles that 
of the tree : every object within the field of vision, everything tasted, 
heard, or touched, makes a suitable impression on the delicate oigans 
of the soul ; the interior life thus accumulates to itself, as it were by a 
sort of capiUary attraction, a vast fund of sensations. At a later 
period, the mind is more or less competent to discriminate between one 
order of sensations and another; in other words, every object is at 
once recognized as an appropriate means of exercising one or more oi 
the senses ; and the discriminating faculties instinctively perform their 
proper functions. These sensual and mental operations, performed 
without a conscious effort of the individual, are even continued as far 
as the operations of the active reasoning powers ; and in a parallel, hut 
a lower line, perfecting the mental constitution, and bending its ac- 
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tivities in a numoer couformabie to the highest wisdom. It is with 
particular reference to this involantary growth of the humaa mind, that 
the divine promise was given, '' / will be (u the dew unto lerael, ke 
akaU gr€no ae the lily, and etut forth his roots as Lebanon ; his branches 
shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive tree.** Hosea ziv. 5, 6. 
Man, in the regeneration, must begin life anew as an infant ; his ex- 
ternal facolties mast become fixed in usefulness ; he must suffer the 
Divine Spirit to work its gracious will Uke the dew of Hermon ; and 
then, while restraining his own active propensities, he will perceive, as 
it were withont an effort, the difference between good and evil ; and 
instinctively apply the right order of truth to the purification of his 
heart. To he as the olive tree, after the performance of this work, is to 
become fully receptive of celestial truth and love, represented by the 
olive txee and its fruit. 

But the liberty and rationality of the human mind are ever seeking 
a life of conscious activity : for the design of providence in creating the 
human soul with all its wonderful powers, is, that thinking and rea- 
soning, as well as the loves of the will, may be sensibly perceived and 
enjoyed. It is man's highest distinction that the will itself, or life's 
love, moves to action in the rational faculty, and finds its greatest enjoy- 
ment in performing such works of usefulness as wisdom may dictate. 
The perception of joy, therefore, in the power of voluntarily changing 
the subject of thought, and freely revolving and interohanging ideas, 
is as superior to the involuntary acquisition of truths, as the animal 
life of Uie bird to the merely vegetative life of the tree. The descent of 
the Holy Spirit to illustrate and glorify the Humanity assumed by Jeho- 
vah, was therefore represented by the descent of a dove. And when a 
new provision was made for imparting abundance of good and true in- 
struction to the Lord's church, it wa^ proclaimed by an angel crying 
with a loud voice, to all the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, ''Come 
and gather yourselves t<^ther to the supper of the great Grod." The 
activity of the rational powers, when exercised with a perfect conscious- 
ness of the mental operation, and enlightened by God's Word, cannot 
but lead to conclusions pregnant with spiritual life, and incipient in- 
telligence : and these intellectual abstractions, fully developed by the 
application of the mind to works of use, acquire a vitality and form 
which fits them for a welcome reception in society, even as the care of 
the parent bird, brooding over its young, at length enables them to wing 
their way amongst a crowd of rejoicing companions. - 

Man, however, in the voluntary exercise of his understanding, does 
not always rise to this high condition : it is a rare thing for him to 
become truly intelligent, and seek to comprehend truths for their own 
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sake : less frequently still, does he cultivate his mind for the sake of 
charity^ or works of use. We observe vast numbers gratifying the 
passion for knowledge, as if it were no more than an animal longing 
for corporeal food, seeking for it with a greedy relish^ and accumulating 
vast stores of experience ; making sciences by the simple operation of 
heaping up facts^ and multiplying observations for the mere purpose of 
gratifying the most external powers of the understanding. These cha- 
racters are frequently alluded to in the Word under the similitude of 
fitihe9^ as in Ezekiel xxix. 4^ where Egypt [denoting science] is ad- 
dressed as the Leviathan^ the great dragon of the waters, together 
with all the fish of the rivers, and is threatened with total destruction 
on account of treachery toward Israel ; but the love of science, founded 
on experimental knowledge, is an orderly and useful affection when it 
presents no barrier to the reception of spiritual truth ; it is even a most 
powerful and useful auxiliary in the cause of the church, and accordingly 
it is promised in the 47th chap. Ezekiel, that the waters issuing from 
the threshold of the Lord's house shall be brought forth into the sea, 
" And it shall come to pass that everything which moveth, whithersoever 
the rivers shall come, shall live : and there shall be a very great mvlti- 
tude offish, because these waters shall come thither : for they shall be 
healed.'' This multitude of fish evidently represents the abundance 
of scientific truths with .which the church will be supported, when 
genuine truth flows forth as a river from its divine source ; and the 
additional blessing of competent teachers, or in a more restricted sense, 
of complete illustration in scientific truth, is further promised in the 
prophecy that " the fishers shall stand upon it from En-gedi even unto 
En-eglaim'* 

The grand object of regeneration is to bring man out of the natural 
state into the spiritual. Seeing that the condition of his natural mind 
can only be fitly represented by the bramble and the thorn ; by parched 
land and desert places ; by rapacious birds and fearful monsters of the 
deep ; the kind Parent of all would renew his strength and open rivers 
in high places, he would plant in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah 
tree, and the myrtle, and cause the fowls of heaven to sing among the 
branches ; he would heal the waters of the great sea, and cause every 
moving creature to live in the enjoyment of its delights. On the part 
of man it is required that he should receive these proffered blessings 
with a grateful heart, and suffer the word of truth to find a basis in 
the profoundest depths of his selfish nature. To this end it is indis- 
pensable that he cultivate every faculty of his mind for the sake of use, 
and convert the sciences above all things into ministers and servants of 
spiritual truth, lest hke the Egyptians of old they become enemies of 
the Lord's church. 
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THE FATHEBrLAND. 

What is the true man's father-land? 

Is it the soil where he is bom ? 

Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned ? 
Oh yes, his father-land must be 
As the blue hearen, wide and free ! 

Is it alone where freedom is. 

Where God is God, and man is man ? 

Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul's love of home than this ? 
Oh yes, his father-land must be 
As the blue heaven, wide and free ! 

Where'er a human heart doth wear 

Joy's myrtle-wreath, or sorrow's gyves, 

Where'er a human spirit strives 
After a life more pure and fair. 
There is the true man's birth-place grand. 
His is a world-wide father-land ! 

Where'er a single slave doth pine. 

Where'er one man may help another, — 
Thank God for such a birth-right brother. 

That spot of earth is thine and mine ! 

There is the true man's birth-place grand. 

His is a world-wide father-land ! 

From the Perm. Freeman, 



Makomefs Mission elucidated. By J. J. W. Jeryis. (Concluding notice,) 

In calling the attention of the church to any interpretation of prophecy, 
which does not immediately refer to the establishment of the Lord's 
kingdom of goodness and truth, we must be understood to speak of 
the proximate sense only, and not of that interior vrisdom, in which 
nothing but essential principles and divine powers is to be discovered : 
the supreme intelligence in the Word has reference throughout to one 
Divine Being and his attributes, the Lord Jesus Christ; of thi^ 
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wisdom it is not now our purpose to treat : but there b a lower wisdom, 
which clothes and accommodates the glory of the higher, in which the 
relation of Grod to man is distinctly manifested ; and the connexion of 
goodness and truth, or their opposites, evil and error, openly shewn ; 
this is the interior or spiritual sense of the Word : below this again, or 
exterior to it, is a wisdom which exhibits the embodyment of principles 
in humanity, and the development of laws originating in the Divine 
Providence ; this is the proximate sense, which is literally expressed in 
the historical representatives, and sensuous images, presented in the 
sacred text. 

If the prophecies we are considering refer to Mahomet and the es- 
tablishment of El-Isl^m, we ought to find in the interpretations of Mr. 
Jervis, a clear expression or true symbolism of the principles and laws 
developed in the proximate sense of the passages quoted ; and the text 
thus elucidated should form a solid foundation for the interior sense ; 
for unless the principles constituent of the church, pure goodness and 
truth, are preserved inviolate, and the attributes of the Deity are seen 
to shine through the interpretations of men, so as to reveal God himself 
in every part of the Word, they must be rejected as weak inventions 
of the enemy, calculated to distract the sincere seekers after truth, and 
turn them aside from the right path : but if the indispensable conditions 
we have named are clearly fulfilled, and the textual interpretation is one 
which agrees with our conceptions of the divine mercy and economy, 
it should be thankfully accepted as another mite cast into the treasury 
of human intelligence. 

The preparation of the Gentiles for a new dispensation, is the meaning 
put on Isaiah xli. 1, by Mr. Jervis (see p. 58). In the literal sen^e, 
an expostulation seems to be addressed to those who disregard the 
Lord's appointments, and the tribes of the earth are called to a naUonal 
reunion for purposes of legislative wisdom. In the proximate sense, those 
who are in the church externally, or in mere rituals, are rebuked on 
account of heresies and falses ; and the Gentiles who are not of the 
church are called into consociation, for the sake of receiving a religious 
faith and worship. In the interior sense, the conjunction of God the 
Messiah with all in the universal orb, and the communication of intel- 
lectual light, whereby evils may be discovered and overcome, are the 
subjects treated of. Verse 2, Mr. Jervis considers to be the first pro- 
phecy of Mahomet's mission. In the literal sense, it is wholly sym- 
bolical of the proximate and interior senses. In the proximate sense, 
it contains an appeal to the understandings of men on behalf of the 
Lord God, as to whether all truthfulness has not originated from 
him, and whether it has not always overcome all opposition to its be- 
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bests. In the mierior eente, it contains a declaration of the omnipo- 
tence of the Eternal God, and the ability of his sincere followers to 
OTercome domineering evils and falses by the aid of truths and the 
force of rational doctrine. We will now ascertain whether the supposed 
prophecy of Mahomet's mission fairly embodies the proximate sense, 
and supports the interior or spiritoal sense here adduced. 

The interpretation we are considering is founded on the assumption 
that the tribes or peoples who are called upon to renew their strength, 
are the Ishmaelites and other undisciplined children of the desert. 
Ishmael, as we have already said, denotes the first rational principle 
concaved by the union of the internal man with the affection of science : 
the tribes descended from Ishmael are therefore representatives of natural 
truths, or doctrines and laws of order naturally understood : such truths 
are the recipient forms of superior wisdom, and when rightly used, are 
the means of introduction into the church ; but to this end a religious 
motive must be implanted in them. Assuming then that the Ishmael- 
ites are the people which are called near to judgment, in the first verse, 
a comprehensive and clear view of the proximate sense embodied in the 
letter is really obtained : in their countless bands, roving at will through 
the Arabian Desert, we see a race of Gentiles remote from the church, 
yet endowed with a capacity for receiving a religious faith — ^a nation 
banded in tribes, and representing the consociation of natural truths, 
prepared for the reception of a moral and obligatory law. And looking 
from this foundation at the interior sense we see the lesson we have 
already pointed out, in the clearest characters — the conjunction of God 
the Messiah effected with his obedient children, by means of obedience 
to the laws of external order, conjoined with a religious acknowledgment 
of his name. 

When natural truths are embodied into a system, they furnish an 
instrumental power Of immense value in the rooting out of religious 
and philosophical heresies ; this was the power which Bacon wielded, 
and by which he overthrew whole generations of idols. Natural truth 
is in fact a wall of fire girding the holy land of the chivch ; it is the 
advanced guard of spiritual powers — ' the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon,' ever ready to smite upon the crest of evil and error: but 
without a moral principle it is a mere rope of sand, a congregation of 
loose particles without any settled purpose or practical utility. The 
undisciplined tribes of the east remained precisely in this condition until 
a religious faith was provided in the acknowledgment of which they 
coold all unite. To admit that Mahomet is the subject of the prophecy, 
in verse 2, therefore, is no more than allowing that the insemination of 
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such a moral power is a work worthy of the Divine Being, and that 
jsome human agency was necessary for its accomplishment: that he 
''called him to his foot"' as an humble servant, and "gave the nations 
before him;" agrees in a striking manner with the spiritual sense 
of the text : for the reUgious motive suitable to natural minds is the 
mere footstool of a higher virtue, yet the righteousness which dictates 
it is from the East, the Lord himself, the origin or beginning of all 
things : and to this power, when exercised by every truthful and rational 
faculty, [the sword and the bow,] obscure fallacies and predominant 
falses must submit. 

But while we advocate the interpretation given by Mr. Jervis, we 
should fail in our duty were we to omit the assertion of a prindple, 
at which we have already hinted, viz., that every text of Scripture has 
immediate reference to the Lord himself: and here it is necessary to 
correct one of the arguments advanced by Mr. Jervis in support of 
his position. " Now observe," he remarks, " that, whereas God says 
to our Lord, sit on my riffht hand, he is here said to call to Aw foot, 
as an humble servant, the individual of whom the prophet is speaking. 
This person cannot therefore be the same with the Messiah." Why, 
in the very passage he quotes as the third prophecy of our Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ is plainly alluded to as one that had in other instances 
been called a servant, and greater honor than that of serving is promised 
to him. " And he said. It is too Ught a thing that thou shouldst be 
my servant. . . I will aUo give thee for a light of the Gentiles." Isaiah 
xlix. 6. In chap lii. our Lord is also addressed as a servant of the 
Most High ; and in several other places we believe, which do not imme- 
diately occur to us : doubtless the writer considered it absolutely impos- 
sible for the same passage to refer to the mission of Mahomet, and to 
the advent of the Messiah : but a knowledge of the interior sense of 
the Word would have removed the difficulty : if the words of any given 
text are significant of holy and divine things, it is because the objects, 
persons, or circumstances alluded to in the words, are strictly repreten- 
tative of such things : the work performed by Mahomet represents the 
implantation of a moral principle, or standard of righteousness, in forms of 
natural truth ; a work which the Lord actually performed in the assumed 
Humanity, and in the performance of which that Humanity was the 
servant of the indwelling Father : in the proximate sense of the prophecy, 
therefore, Mahomet, the representative character, and his representative 
mission are alluded to : in the internal sense, the Almighty Saviour, 
and his great work of redemption, are alluded to : the literal expressions 
being the common veil of these harmonious truths. Viewed in this 
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ynj, every note struck by the bard of Israel on his prophetic lyre, may 
be a doable one, or perhaps a musical chord, harmonizing in a wonderful 
manner the three degrees of truth, celestial, spiritual, and natural. 

We might now examine the other prophecies advanced by Mr. 
Jerris, and especially the ' third and last,' quoted in our second notice 
(p. 60), would our timits permit : but other points of interest in the 
Tolame demand some attention. The effects of £1-Islkm upon the state 
of modem Europe is one of these, and we quote the passage in con- 
firmation of the correspondence of the Arabian genius to the first ra- 
tional faculty. 

*' It is certain that, from the time of Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester 
II., such of the Europeans as were desirous of making any considerable 
progress in science or philosophy, sought with the utmost eagerness 
and avidity the advantage of the instruction afforded both by the aca- 
demical lectures and by the writings of the Arabian philosophers, who 
had founded schools in several parts of Spain and Italy. Hence it 
happened that the most celebrated productions of these doctors were 
translated into Latin, their tenets and systems were adopted with zeal 
in the European schools, and numbers went over to Spain and Italy, 
to receive instruction orally from these famous teachers : the Spanish 
Moors may, in a more particular manner, be looked upon as the fathers 
of European philosophy. In the twelfth century of our era, the students 
of physic, astronomy, and mathematics, continued to frequent the 
Arabian schools in Spain : many of the learned productions of the Arabs 
were also translated into Latin ; for the high repute in which the eru- 
dition of this people was held, together with a visionary hope of con- 
verting the Moors in Spain to Christianity, had excited numbers to 
study their language, and to acquire a considerable knowledge of their 
doctrine. Mirmet, a French monk, travelled into Spain and Africa, to 
learn geography among the Moors. Daniel Morlake, an Englishman, 
who was extremely fond of mathematical learning, went a journey to 
Toledo, from whence he brought into his own country a considerable 
number of Arabian books, Peter, abbot of Clugni, sumamed the 
Venerable, after having sojourned for some time among the Spaniards 
in order to make himself master of the Arabic language, translated 
into Latin the Kur-^, and the Life of Mohammad. This eminent 
ecclesiastic found, upon his arrival in Spain, persons of learning from 
England and other countries. How much may not this intercourse with 
£1-Islkm have contributed to prepare the English mind for the Refor- 
mation, by creating an abhorrence for the idolatrous system which had 
been grounded for centuries upon the authority of antiquity, and es- 
tabUshed by the univeral consent of public practice and opinion ?" 

It is remarkable, however, that the learning of the Arabians never 
advanced much beyond the state in which they had received it from the 
earlier masters of the sciences. Astronomy in particular attracted the 
attention of the successors of Almansor the Victorious ; but though 
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the Ptolemaic hypotheses were adopted, the Arahian mind seemed to 
lack that energy and invention by which the Enropeans were able to 
use the same principles as the means of progress towards a better system : 
this fact confirms in a remarkable manner the correspondence we have 
alluded to : the^r«^ rational faculty is the same limited and stationary 
thing as the Arabian mind. The truthfol, earnest character of Mahomet 
and the contents of the Rnr-kn are thus briefly alluded to. 

" Certain it is, writes the learned and pious Spanhemius, that Mo- 
hammad was richly furnished with natural endowments : possessed of 
a noble aspect, a subtle wit, and engaging manners, he ever manifested 
liberality towards the poor, courtesy towards individuals, courage to- 
wards his enemies, and, above all, veneration for the name of God. 
He was severe against the perjurers, the adulterers, the murderers, the 
slanderers, the prodigals, the covetous, the false witnesses, and such 
as those : at the same time a fervid preacher of patience, charity, mercy, 
beneficence, gratitude, reverence towards parents and superiors, as well 
as the duty of celebrating the divine praises." 

*' One of the most learned commentators distingubhes the contents 
of the Kur-kn as allegorical or literal. The former class comprehends 
the more obscure, parabolical, and enigmatical passages, and such as 
are repealed or abrogated : the latter, those which are plain, perspicuous, 
liable to no doubt, and in full force. The opinion of £^-Jahid, chief 
of a sect bearing his name, is too remarkable to be omitted. He used 
to compare the Kur-kn to a body, which might sometimes be turned 
into a man, and sometimes into a beast : which seems to agree with 
the notion of those who assert it to have two faces, the one of a man, 
the other of a beast : thereby intimating the double interpretation it 
will admit of, according to the letter or the spirit." 

It may here be worth remarking that Mr. Jervis complains strongly 
of Mr. Sale's translation of the Mahommedan Scriptures : but as there 
are few in a condition to offer any opinion on the subject it is sufficient 
to know that such a complaint exists. We subjoin a specimen offered 
by Mr. Jervis, with which our notice of his interesting work must 
conclude. 

" ' Verily those who disbelieve, to whom it is equal whether thou 
do warn them or do not warn them, they believe not. 6. God hath 
sealed up their hearts and their hearing ; and upon their eyes [is] dim- 
ness : and for them [is ordained] a grievous torment. 7. And of men 
some say. We beheve in God and in the last day : but they are not of 
believers. 8. They seek to deceive God and those who believe : but 
they deceive not save themselves, and do not perceive. 9. In their 
hearts [is] disease : therefore God hath increased them in disease ; and 
for them [is ordained] a painful torment, for that they have belied. 10. 
And when it is said unto them. Corrupt not, in the earth : they say. 
Verily we are but reformers. 11. Are not they verily the corrupters? 
yet they do not perceive. 12. And when it is said unto them. Believe, 
as men believe : they say. Shall we beUeve as the foolish believe ? Are 
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not they verilj the foolish ? yet they do not know. ] 3. And when 
they meet those who belieye, they say. We helieve : hut when they are 
alone with their devils, they say, Verily we are with you ; verily wc 
were hut mocking. 14. God shall mock at them, and shall prolong 
them in their transgression : they shall wander. ... 17. Deaf, dumb, 
blind : therefore they will not return. 1 8. Or, as a stormy rain from 
heaven, wherein [are] darkness and thunder and li^tning : they put 
their fingers into their ears because of the thnnderboltSy through dread 
of death ; but Grod encompasseth the disbelievers." 



Letters from New Tork, Second Series. By L. Maria Child, New 
York. C. S. Francis and Co. 

This volume professes to be an honest record of the author's own 
views and impressions on subjects which have most interested her. Its 
contents are consequently of a miscellaneous character; embracing 
various sketches of transatlantic life, wreathed like flower-traoery with 
many surprising inflexions of the philosophy peculiar to the New Churoh. 
A surface-vein of originality seems to sparkle throughout the book, nor 
can we iionestly say that more depth in proportion would have added 
any interest to its pages. To assert that Mrs. Child has poured forth 
her secret thoughts like a dear stream (although occasionally tinctured 
with ^oism) is no more than well-deserved commendation, and like 
streams in general, they flow among the reeds and lilies, and ripple over 
every pebble with a murmuring sound which it would be heresy not to 
call music : and here it is only right to observe that she confesses to an 
enthusiasm in the * divine art' which, after witnessing the performance 
of Ole Bui on the violin, could lead her past her earthly home and 
cause it to seem that her spirit was ' floating through infinite space :* 
this however is no surprise to her, ** Music is the soprano, the feminine 
principle, the heart of the universe . . . while I listened, music was to 
my soul what the atmosphere is to my body ; it was the breath of my 
inward life. I felt more deeply than ever, that music is the highest 
symbol of the Infinite and Holy. I heard it moan plaintively over the 
discords of society, and the dimmed beauty of humanity. It filled me 
with ineipressible longing to see man at one with Nature and with God ; 
and it thrilled me with joyful prophecy that the hope would pass into 
glorious fulfilment." 

We find one Letter on the subject of Spiritual Correspondences, illus- 
trated by music : and the correspondence of light, of water, of oil, &c. 
And another in which a comparison is made between the perfect chord 
of music and colors ; from the former of which we wiU here indulge 
our readers with a few extracts. 
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''la written music, there are signs for intonation, and signs for 
duration ; intonation relating to space, or the affections, and duration, 
to time, or truth. Soprano is feminine and the bass is masculine ; bat 
take woman's voice alone, and it divides into soprano and contralto ; 
and man*s voice divides into tenor and bass. Soprano is the voice of 
woman's affections, and contralto of woman's intellect. Tenor is the 
voice of man's affections, and bass of his intellect .... The air in music 
relates to the affections or sentiments, and the accompaniments to 
truth." 

'' Swedenborg says that the number seven contains the whole, in a 
universal sense ; and musicians have agreed that bejond seven sounds, 
arranged in particular order, either ascending or descending, the rest are 
merely reproduced in the same order. The eighth or octave begins again, 
and repeats the same sound, with merely the difference that there is 
between a high and low voice. If we could disentangle the infinite 
complexities of creation, I believe we should find that each subdivision 
of nature contains the whole, repeated by the others in higher or lower 
keys. Of course all these ascending and descending circles would chord 
at intervals." 

« « « Xc « 

" When I read in some of Margaret Fuller's writings, * wine is earth's 
answer to the sun,' I smiled with pleasure, as I would at the sight of a 
beautiful flower or gem. I saw that the analogy lay deeper than fancy. 
To speak in musics! phrase, I heard an harmonious chord in this com- 
parison. Wine, as drink, represents truth, as the sun does by its 
light ; but its liquid warmth is like the heat of the sun. Its color and 
its glow indicate the predominance of the sentiments, affections, or 
passions .... As light imparts color according to the quality of the 
thing that receives it, so water takes its form from whatever contains it. 
Like the spiritual idea they signify, they cannot be monopolized by men, 
but must for ever remain universal gifts. It is true that water is some- 
times sold by the gallon in cities, and theological sects and teachera sell 
doctrines to some minds, but these are local deviations from a universal 
law." 

♦ Xc « He * 

The following passage is in a strain somewhat different, — 

" There have always been a large class of thinkers who deny that 
the world makes any progress. They say we move in a circle. This 
class of reasoners are uncomfortable to the hopeful soul; the more so, 
because thev can easily bring forward an array of facts, from which it 
is impossible to evolve the good and evil separately, to weigh them 
accurately, and justly determine the results of each on the whole des- 
tiny of man. These unbelievera point to the past whose records are 
deeply graven, and seen of all men, though they relate only to the 
externals of human history ; while they who believe in perpetual progress 
found their faith mainly on the inward growth and unwritten history of 
the soul .... It is the mission of the prophet to announce rather than 
to prove, yet facts are not wanting to prove that mankind have made 
progress .... The circles in which we move, rise in a perpetual ascend- 
mg series, and evil will finally be overcome with good. The very fierce- 
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ness of the conflict shews that this eonsammation is approaching ... To 
those who look on the surface it may seem as if the evil and the false 
were gaining the victory^ because the evil and tlie false are always more 
violent than the good and the true. The tornado blusters, and the at- 
mosphere is still ; but the atmosphere produces and sustains a thousand 
Ibid more than the tornado destroys. The good and the true work for 
eternity in a golden silence." 

Mrs. Child has some eloquent remarks on slavery which our Amor 
PatruB would alone tempt us to quote did space permit : we are more 
desirous, however, of recommending the lesson contained in her con- 
cluding letter on the position of woman in society : it is her aim to draw 
aside the votaress of fashion and convince her that employment is essen- 
tial to happiness. " Not unfrequently," she observes, " have I heard 
women who were surrounded by all the advantages that outward wealth 
can give, say, with sad and timid self-reproach, ' I ought to be happy. 
It is my own fault I am not. But, I know not how it is, I cannot get 
up an interest in anything ! When I remind them that Bichter said, 
' I have fire-proof perennial enjoyments, called employments,' few have 
faith in such a cure for the inanity of life. . . . Yet the laws of our being 
are such that we must perform some degree of use in the world, whether 
we intend it or not ; but we can deprive ourselves of its indwelling 
joy, by acting entirely from the love of self. .. .To fill employments 
with a divine life, they must be performed with reference to others, for 
we can really enjoy only that of which we impart freely .... Use is the 
highest law of our being, and it cannot be disobeyed with impunity. 
The more alive and earnest the soul is by nature, the more does its vital- 
ity need active use, and its earnestness an adequate motive.'' That wo- 
men are peculiarly injured by the want of high motives to exertion is 
the painful conclusion of her experience, but we perfectly agree with her 
in the simplicity of the remedy — a remedy within the reach of high and 
low, for " whatever our gifts may be, the love of imparting them for 
the good of others, brings heaven into the soul." 

We are much gratified to observe that Mrs. Child has published an 
interesting work in two neat little volumes, entitled '* Flowers for Chil- 
dren," in which the story of "The Christ-Child" and "The Indolent 
Fairy" have attracted our particular attention. She is also the author 
of other works much prized by our American brethren, and which we 
cannot but regret are at present so little available to readers in this 
country. 
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A Defence of the Doctrines of the New Church, By the Rev. Thos. 
GoYDER. London, W. Newbeiy. 

This defence has been called forth bj the attack of Mr. Oompertz, 
to which we alluded in our last number. It is prefaced by an account 
of the Establishment of the New Church Society at Chalford and the 
violent opposition of the curate from the very commencement. I^Ir. 
Goyder very appropriately adopts the proverb of Solomon as a motto, 
** He that is first in his own cause seemethjust ; but his neighbour com- 
eth and seareheth him.** The salient points in the pamphlet by Mr. 
Gompertz are, of course, those to which Mr. Goyder directs the atten- 
tion of his readers, and first, to the Person and Hypostasis of the Dei^, 
in which he very cleverly exposes the quality of his opponent's Greek 
scholarship. The method of Scripture interpretation, and the Doctrines 
of the Atonement^ and Original Sin are then noticed at large. Once 
more too the wicked and ridiculous charge of insanity, invented by 
Mathesius, is dearly disproved ; and the profound veneration for the 
Deity exhibited by Swedenborg, even as a natural philosopher, is held 
up to admiration in an extract from ** The Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom." Had our space permitted we would gladly have extracted 
one or two passages, but as the Defence is published at a low price, we 
trust our forbearance will induce the reader to procure it and read the 
whole. 



Orthodoxy Examined, Nos. 1 ^2. By J. Pulsford. W. Strange. 

The author of these tracts is one whom we may now regard as a 
brother in the cause of the New Church, and whose proceedings will be 
watched with peculiar interest when his position is more publicly known. 
We believe he has not yet authorized any communication to the press, 
and therefore disclose nothing but what appears on the foce of his own 
publications. ''I believe, and therefore speak," is the declaration 
prefixed to the first, in which the Trinity is examined. And in the 
second which is devoted to an examination of the sufferings of Christ, 
in relation to the design of the gospel, the isolated individuality of the 
first person is abandoned for an expression of fellowship with the church. 
" All we require is, that a man will hold his former opinions and judg- 
ments without bigotry ; retain till he shall see reason to question them ; 
be ready to resign them when fairly proved untenable ; and to doubt 
them when the weight of probability is shewn to lie against them. If 
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he refuse tbis he is incapable of science." With respect to the manner 
in which the author treats his subjects, we can only say that it is clear, 
logical, and scriptural, and the dissemination of his pamphlets must do 
incalculable sendee to the cause of truth. In one respect, however, we 
most confess the writer might bare improved bis style : the last page of 
No. 2, in particular is disfigured by unnecessarily strong language ; but 
this is a idling against which our writers are too frequently less guarded 
than could be wished. 



Notice respecting Swedenborg. 

In Mr. G. F. Richardson's useful elementary work — ** Geology for 
Beginners, &c." we lately met with the following qualified testimony to 
the genius of Swedenborg. 

''The celebrated Emanuel Swedenborg (1720) in the early part of 
his career, acquired considerable proficiency in the physical sciences, 
traces of which are discernible in his later and more mystical writings. 
His publication entitled, " Opera Philosophica et Mitieraiogica,^* in 
three volumes folio with numerous engravings, was justly regarded as a 
most extraordinary performance. On its appearance, various learned 
bodies vied with each other in electing him a member of their respective 
societies : and the Academy of Sciences of Paris translated into the 
French language for their Hietoire dee Arte et Metiers, his Treatise on 
Iron from this work, as affording the most valuable authority on the 
subject then extant. His scientific observations, though alloyed with 
the mysticism and extravagance which pervade his writings, contain 
some sound principles and instructive fistcts ; and the nebular theory of 
the solar system, the original fluidity of our planet, the various pre- 
paratory changes of the earth, as opposed to the prevaihng idea of its 
instantaneous creation in its present matured condition ; the succession 
of various tribes of animals ; these, with other assertions, the truth and 
accuracy of which have been demonstrated by modern science, are the 
lights which shine through the misty maze of superstition and absurdity 
of which his productions so largely consist. It may incidentally be 
noticed, that the writings of this extraordinary man evince that he was 
also acquainted with phrenology." p. 63. 

It is interesting to observe truth and justice triumphing over preju- 
dice, however incomplete or partial may be the victory. We doubt not 
that Mr. Richardson's intention was to do ample justice to the memory 
of departed genius : but we much doubt whether he has qualified him- 
self for adequately judging of Swedenborg's mission. The plentiful 
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admixture of ^' superstition and absurdity" spoken of, evidently refers 
to those " assertions, the truth and accuracy of which have {not yet) 
been demonstrated (or illustrated) by modem science." — It is gratifying 
to know that this is no reasonable proof that they never will be. Truth 
can only be developed as the mind is prepared to receive it: but we 
know not how quickly the change may be wrought. The Divine words 
seem to be peculiarly applicable to the present time — " Say not ye^ There 
are yet four months, and then oometh harvest : behold, I say unto yoo, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they are white already to 
harvest." 



Emanuel College. — An offer has been made to the Secretary of this Institaticm of 
a piece of Jreehold groand, a4ioining the property of the New Church, Argyk 
Square, on which a house might be erected for the purpose of commeodng this 
important Institution. 

The ground is eighteen feet in front, by ninety-four feet in depth, and if an arrsnge- 
ment were made with the Trustees of the Argyle Square Society, to which it is not 
presumed there would be any serious objection, the premises of the College and the 
Church might remain undivided by any boundary-wall, so as to appear as one pro- 
perty. The Argyle Square Society possesses about sixteen feet of unoccupied groond 
on its eaetem side ; and as this is the side where the property offered for sale is 
situated, an arrangement might be made to rent a portion of this ground for the pur- 
pose of erecting thereon an entrance to the College. 

The subject has been mentioned to the Committe of the Society, and that body 
without pledging the Society on the subject, has expressed its willingness to asvst in 
so important an object as far as is compatible with its other duties. In this, as in 
all other cases in the New Church, the end u one—the good of mankind, by the 
implantation and dissemination of the heavenly doctrines of the New Jerusalem. 
And in the present instance the means of the Church Society and the CoUc;ge may 
mutually assist each other. 

A house in this situation, built in the same style of architecture as the Qmrcfa, 
would add to its beauty, and the Church would add still more to the appearance of 
the College, and indeed facilitate the carrying out of its uses in an essential degree. 
The two buildings would appear to considerable advantage from the New Road and 
the adjacent streets. 

The price asked for the ground is j^230, which will include the expense of tiie 
vaults, paving, and roadway : this may be paid two years hence, interest being charged 
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New Ckwreh Bible Society,— A meetiiig of the friends of tfaiB Society i* to be 
beld in the school-room of the New Church, Argyle Square, on Thursday, April 
the 23rd, when a report of the past year, and a statement of the funds of the Society, 
will be presented to the meeting. 

London Miuionary and Tract Society. — Some years ago our Scottish brethren 
urged upon the attention of the Church the desirableness of haying a minister wholly 
employed for missionary purposes. At that time the average income of our London 
Missionary Society was about ;f40 a year, ond the attempt to carry out the proposi- 
tion was speedQy abandoned for want of funds. Since that period the members of 
the New Church in this country haye increased in numbers, and have, we believe, 
increased still more in the conviction that it is their duty freely to share with others 
the Lord's blessings to themselves, by converting part of their worldly possessions 
into tracts and lectures, elucidatory of our Doctrines. Owing to the influence of 
this feeling the funds of our Missionary Society have been increased, and in addition 
to the subscription for ordinary purposes, the sum of £60 was subscribed Ust Au- 
gust, by four of our friends, for the purpose of regularly engaging a missionary 
minister. Mr. Abbott, whose ordination was agreed to at the last conference, was 
expected to accept this office. Circumstances of a purely private nature, however, 
implying neither defect of zeal, ability, nor moral worth, on the part of our excellent 
friend, have occurred to prevent his acceptance of the office for the present. But we 
are happy to state that the Missionary Committee has not been left by the Lord of 
the Church in any difficulty on this account. Our valued friend, Mr. Chalklen, has 
kindly rendered us on several occasions gratuitous services, which were highly appre- 
ciated by our brethren, and as his engagements at the present time are not of a kind 
to interfere with the duties required of our missionary minister, he has, with the 
unanimous consent of the parties subscribing to the special fund, been appointed to 
that office. 

Mr. Chalklen, as our readers were informed last month, has been recentiy occu- 
pied in delivering a course of six Lectures in Argyle Square ; he is now about to 
deliver a course of four Lectures at Reading, and during his absence from town, he 
purposes to visit our friends at Oxford, where he hopes to administer the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Holy Supper. 

Immediately after Mr. Chalklen's return, it is contemplated to have a course of 
Lectures at Cross Street, Hatton Garden, and another at Chelsea ; and when these 
are concluded, if no country mission presents itself, there are other town districts in 
which we believe he may be most usefully occupied. 

London contains a population, which six years ago exceeded two millions, and it 
has been on the increase ever since ; London alone, therefore, presents an abundant 
field for many missionaries, and as there are receivers scattered here and there over 
this great metropolis and its suburbs, who rarely have an opportunity of visiting our 
Churches, and some of whom, it is to be feared, have their love of the Church 
waxing cold in consequence of their comparative isolation ; the neoessity of making 
these efforts becomes at once apparent. 

More money than we have yet ever had is of course needed for these purposes, 
and we doubt not it will be forthcoming. The Lord has already provided all that is 

_<....<%»> 1 1.1 • 1 ^1. . . . -.t ^u r A.\^^lm A'oyn vrnnfa tfw\A «/iimf>thinflr 
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Argyle Square Societies, assembled together on llmrsday ereniiig, the 12th nit., to 
form themseWes into a Union for the purpose of holding periodieal meetings, and of 
assisting each other in carrying out their mutual object— the training o( the risiiig 
generation for heaven. The feeling seemed to be unanimons in farour of onion and 
cooperation. Mr. Day, who was called to the chair, expressed himself at some 
length to the same purpose ; and instanced the success of the Schools of Lancashire, 
to the Union of which we owed the *' Juvenile Magazine," and much of the increas- 
ing interest felt on the subject throughout the Church. In London such a Union was 
felt to be equally desurable. ** We could not," he observed, " owing to the ezpenae 
of sending delegates, join the ' Union' in the north, but we could form ourselves into 
a similar Union, and unite with them by correspondence." 

The Meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Furaday, Bfr. 
Ware Shaw, Mr. Wild, and others, aU agreed that it was very adrisable to establish 
as dose a communication between themselves and the various Schools as possible ; 
and that the Secretary should accordingly invite all such communications as maj 
prove useful and interesting to the future meetings. The Rev. T. C. Shaw afterwards 
favoured the Teachers with a few words of excellent advice. Hie Meeting adjounied 
to the first Thursday in June next. 

New Church Day SehooU, Manche8ter,^On Monday Evening, Feb. 23nl, aa 
examination of the Scholars belonging to these Schools took place, and was very 
numerously attended by the members and fHends of the Society. Tea was provided 
on the occasion, after which Mr. Moss, the Superintendent, called the attention of 
the company to two methods of education which prevailed, the one applying ils^ 
chiefly to the memory, the other engaging the whole of the mental faculties ; wad 
endeavoured to shew that the former constituted only the first step in education, and 
ought not to be regarded as the end. Illustrations were then given by tiie Sdiolars from 
the New Church catechism ; having first repeated it by rote in the nsual way, they 
were closely questioned by Mr. Kennerly, the principal assistant, and evinced by 
their answers an undenstanding of the spirit of the subject, as well as a recollection 
of the words tiiey had repeated. Many simple and sweet littie melodies were also 
sung by the Scholars, at intervals during the evening, and several parts bemg well 
supported. At the close of the examination, resolutions were passed, expressive of 
the high estimation in which the services of Mr. Moss were held, and in favour of 
his system of tuition : among the friends who addressed the meeting, were two wha 
had received the rudiments of their education in the School. 

08we9try,-~Oxi Sunday, the 15th of March, our friend Mr. Abbott preaidied 
the Anniversary Sermon at the Primitive Methodist chapel in this place. The people 
were very attentive and appeared pleased with the discourse. Tlie subject was " Tlie 
Lord Jesus Christ the Divine and only Source and Pattern of Eternal Life," fh>m John 
xii. 32. Some of the persons worshipping in this place have already read many of oar 
tracts, and it was Mr. Abbott's intention to go to the chapel on the next Sunday ibr 
the purpose of distributing the tracts, which have been recenUy afforded by the 
London Missionary Society. Let us hope that these efforts have had their use, and 
that with the divine blessing they will be the means of raising up a Society of tiie 
Lord's New Church in this neighbourhood. 



Oil the \st April was Published, 
No. L, OP A New Work, entitled 

SPIKITUAL CHRISTIANITY: collected from the Theological 
Works of EMANUEL SWEDENBORO, with an IllastratiTe Commen- 
tary, by CHARLES AUGUSTUS TULK. 

W. Newbbry, 6, King Street, Holborn, London. 
Otib Clapp, Boston, U.S. 



Just published, price 6d., demy 8vo. 

A DEFENCE OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE NEW CHURCH, 
signified by the New Jerusalem in Rer. xxi. By the Rev. T. Goydbr, 
being a Refutation of a Pamphlet by the Rev« S. Gompertz, B.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Chalford, Gloucestershire. 
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Mr. DioBaas Goyder, Chalford, Gloncestershire, 
containing n% postage stamps for every packet 
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The Vest without Seam, and the 

Goat of many Coloars ; a Sermon, by the Rev. 
T. GOTDKK, price 4d. by post 5d., or 3 copies 
by post for 13 postage sumps, addressed as 
above. 



Conversation Carim, explanatory 
or New Charch Doctrines. Price 6d. by post, 8d. 

The Key of Knowledge to the 

Holy Scrlptarcs, by the ose of which a tma 
system of Theology is restored, and the Word 
of God with clearness and certainty explained. 
Price 3s. by post for 38 postage stamps. 

Supplement to the N. C, Advo- 

CATX for 1845, containing papers intended for 
insertion in that work. Price 2d. 

T. Goyder, Chalford, Gloucestershire. 



SWEDENBORG ASSOCIATION. 

r^STrrUTED for the study, development, and dissemination of 
Science, upon the philosophical principles of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The Members and Subscribers may immediately arail themselves of the fol- 
lowing Publications, by applying to Mr. William Newbery, Publisher, 6, 
King Street^ Holborn : 



itCf ab Eman. Swcdbkbo [SwEOBNBoac]. 
price 4s., cloth boards. 

L. Ann^i Sbniob bt Pub. Sy»i Mini for- 
san et alioram selectSB sentential. Qoas no- 
tis illastratas cdidit Emanokl Swbdbibo 
LSwBDBNBOBo]. Ad fldcm rarlssimsB edf- 
tionis prlncipis anni 1700. Denno pnblici 
Juris fecit et fragmentanaperreperta adjecit 
Dr. J. F. Emanubl Tavbl, Regiss Univer- 
sttatls Tnblngensis Btbliothecariot. Price 
2s., stitched. 

PoETaAiT OF Dr. J. F. £. Tapbl, Librarian 
to the Royal University of TQbingen. Price 
lis. 



Tea Principia; or the First Prlncipies of 

Natoral Things, being new attempu towards 

a ]rtkil08ophical explanation of the elemen- 

Ury world. By Ehanobl Swbdknborg. 

Translated from the Latin by the Rev. A. 

CusaoLD, M.A. VoL I., price 15s., cloth 

boards. 
Ths Ecomoht of tbb Animal Kirodgv, 

considered Anatomically, Physically, and 

Philosophically. By £manubl Swedbn- 

BORO. Translated from the Latin by the 

Rev. AooosTtis Clissold, II. A. Vol. L, 

price ISs. 6d., cloth boards. 
CAMiRNA BoRBA, cnm heronm et heroidam 

factis lodens, stve FabeliaB Ovidianis similes, 

The Association is actirely engaged in effecting the translation of Sweden- 
borg's other works, and has issued a proposal to publish a volume without 
dday, the subscription price for which is 12«. 6d, (See Particulars in the New 
Church Magazines of October last.) 

Persons desirous.to become Members or Subscribers are requested to apply 
to Mr. E. Rich, 21, Shepperton Cottages, Islington, either by letter or other- 
wise ; to whom also all Subscriptions and other monies for the Association may 
be transmitted, or to Dr. Spurgin, Treasurer to the Council, 38, Guildford 
Street, Russell Square, London. 

£. Rich, Secretary to the Council, 

All orders for Books and Subscriber's claims to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher, W. Newbery, 6, King Street, Holborn. 
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or stamped /or post, 5d,, 
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A Family JOURNAL op BRITISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
GUIDE TO THE LIBRARY, and BOOK-CLUB, and BOOK-SELLER'S 

CIRCULAR. 

The first number of the third volume looj publi$hed on the first Saturday in the new 
year, offering an excellent opportunity for new subscribers. 

The CRITIC is the cheapest Joarnal iD Great Britain. It has many dotoI 
features. It is a Record of the Literature of Europe and America, and its fo- 
reign departments contain intelligence that can be procured in no other Literary 
Journal. Its new and original attractions are-— 

L-JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

II.-JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 

III.-JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

iy.-JOURNAL OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

y.-^OURNAL OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LITERATURE. 

VI.-JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

VII.— THE TOURIST. 

VIII.-JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

IX.-JOURNAL OF INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, SCIENCE, AND DIS- 
COVERIES. 

X.-JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

XI.-^OURNAL OF STATISTICS. 

XII.-^OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

XIII.— JOURNAL OF ART. 

XIV.-JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

XV.— BOOKSELLERS' CIRCULAR. 

XVL-ADVERTISEMENTS RELATING TO LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE. 
INVENTIONS, THE BOOK TRADE, Ac. 



Booksellers and Keepers of Circulating Ubraries 

are supplied with the CRITIC stamped by post at barely its cost price, or 2)d 
per number only, on transmitting to the office a subscription in adrance, for not 
less than half a year, (5s. 5d.), which may be sent in penny postage stamps. 

A stamped copy (/ the critic as a specimen, forwarded to any person tii c to w ny 
three postage stamps to the office. 

The Critic is also published in monthly parts, in a wrapper, price Is. 6d. each. 
Published at the Critic Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, where orders, 
advertisements and books, music, and works of art, for reriew, are to be sent, 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers and Newsmen in the United 
Kingdom, 
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*«* Our readers are informed that Part VI. of Swedenhorg'M SpirUmaL Dimy, 
consisting of a copious Index to Parts II. III. IV., is in course of translation : 
the Index will be enlarged, and the unfinished references made complete: aa 
Appendix will also be added consisting of biographical and historical notices 
in elucidation of many interesting passages in the work. Price of the whole, 
48. 6d., with a discount of 20 per cent on orders for 12 copies and upwards. 
Parties intending to become subscribers are requested to send their names with- 
out delay to the Editors qf the New Church Advocate. The work will be pnt»* 
lished as soon as a suflScient number of copies are promised to be taken up. 

Also, 

In course of preparation, A New Church Almanack and Directory , which is 
intended to comprise a particular account of every institution connected with 
the New Church, whether in England^ America^ or eUewhere, Immediate com- 
munications are requested : and it is hoped the writers will be particular as to 
the names of officers, addresses, times of meeting, and other statistical matters. 
MEETINGS DURING THE MONTH. 

London Missionary and Tract Society, — The 25th Anniversary of this Society 
is fixed to be held at the Church in Argyle Square on Wednesday, May 13. 
Tea and Coffee to be provided in the School-room at 6 o'clock. Tickets One 
Shilling each. The chair to be taken in the Church at half-past seven precisely . 
The Rev. A. Clissold is invited to preside. 

Swedenborg Association. — ^The Annual General Meeting, for the election of a 
Council, &c., will be held at 6, King Street, Holbom, on Tuesday, 5th insL 

Printing jSi»ctefy.— Meeting of the Committee on Thursday the 7th. 
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THE ABUSE OF LOGIC. 

At the commencement of oar editorial labors we assumed the position, 
that "Reason is the test of all Truth" We hold this position as the 
onlj tenable ground on which we dare to rest the ark of our holy cause. 
In so doing, however, we by no means claim for the rational powers of 
the human mind a higher rank in the graduated circle of divine gifts 
than we find them fitted to sustain. The reasoning faculty, as it unde- 
niablj forms a part of die human mechanism, created and perpetually 
moved by the Divine Wisdom, must of necessity possess an aptitude 
aod tendency to a certain function, in the performance of which its 
Intimate exercise consists. It is the test of truth. This position 
evidently supposes something besides reasoning in the mental universe. 
It supposes truth itself, of another nature altogether, and wholly inde- 
pendent of the faculty by which it is tested. It farther supposes a 
&cnlty by which truth is recognuied: even as gold or silver must exist 
in the natural world, and be discovered by an intelligent being, before 
it can be submitted to the assayer of meUds. 

It may be asked, however, (and the gist of the whole subject lies 
in the question,) what necessity there exists for applying such a test. 
The poor Indian, beside whose hut the mountain-stream rolls perpe- 
tually to the La Plata, gathers the shining grains from its sandy bed, 
and, be they pure gold or not, applies them in his own wild taste to 
various ornamental purposes. So let it be with sterling truths. Let 
them be taken from the free current of thought in all simplicity, and 
rather applied to immediate use, than curiously scrutinized. So it 
might indeed be, could our aesthetical and spiritual dispositions be 
justly compared with the nncultivated taste and simple wants of the 
Indian brave. But is it not clear that the commercial activity and 
refinement of Europe, is a much truer exposition of our mental state ? 
Bo we not need truths, for a similar reason that merchants need gold 
and silver, not for ornament only, but for the hard ' wear and tear' of 
daily intercourse? And what merchant would accept every shining 
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mass that came to hand for the pure metal ? It is not sufficient that 
its color and hrilliancy resemble gold ; the substance he is testing is 
required hy the enlightened European to withstand the action of eor- 
rosive elements, and receive the finest impressions. And this is pre- 
cisely the case with respect to truth in the present condition of the 
church. Surrounded with an atmosphere of false persuasions in the 
natural mind, its substance, were it not genuine, would soon be con- 
sumed. And who can be certain, without the application of a test, 
that the faith he has imbibed is not thus mouldering away f We ought 
never to forget that falses and truths are always mingled in the stream 
of our thoughts ; because evil as well as angelic spirits are ever at- 
tendant upon us. It is a folly therefore to content ourselves, like the 
poor Indian, with appearances only, whidi may or may not be real: 
we ought to know that a false principle may simulate a true one as per- 
fectly as a mass of pyrites may resemble gold ; and that reason, en- 
lightened by God's Word, is the only means of discovering which of 
the two is a pure substance. 

But objections are sometimes made to the application of this test. 
** Scientifics," Swedenborg declares, *' are either the means of becom- 
ing wise or the means of becoming insane :" and of none in the whole 
cirele can this be more truly asserted than of logic, the science of 
reasoning. But the abuse to which every faculty is liable must always 
be in the ratio of its use : and the subtleties of the school-men, against 
which we find numerous complaints throughout Swedenborg's writings, 
only serve to convince us that the reasoning faculty will always exercise 
itself either for good or evil. Any apprehension that its cultivation by 
the members of the New Church will ever lead them into the dream- 
land of the Aquinases, can only arise from an ignorance of the mazes 
in which the old metaphysicians were wont to ramble. Come what 
may, we have no fear of school logic ; and that our readers may feel 
perfectly at ease on the same point, we subjoin a few passages trans- 
lated from a little work printed in 1 650, entitled '' Selectarum ex Phi- 
ioeophid Dieputationum" This will enable them to form an opinion for 
themselves on one phase of the abuse which Swedenborg so strongly 
condemns when treating of the fallacies of reason. For the sake of 
clearness, we take the liberty of rendering the passages somewiiat freely; 
and make our selection from a disputation ' eoneeming AngeU^ that 
the fallacies may be the more easily detected. 

" In the preceding disputation we promised to speak of the angelic 
essence and manner of existence, and to display the attributes whidi 
we conceive proper to angelic beings. Among their attributes, under- 
standing holds the first place; but a question arises as to wbeUier the 
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Qoderstanding of an angel is one and the same mth angelic sobstanee, 
or whether it is an addition of any kind to the real essence. It is the 
opinion of Scotus, that angels are able to act efficiently through the 
Tcry ens of which their being is constitated. We may suppose a 
proximate cause in the power of will or reason, but no superaddition of 
soy kind to the efficient essence by which it may formally act: so that 
de facto the intellectual potency of angels and men is the same thing 
with angelic and mental substance. If the substance of human and 
angehc proprium cannot operate anything without the superaddition of 
a proximate cause, it must be owing to one of the following circum- 
stances, — either the subtle perfection of this essence disqualifies it for 
corporeal exercises, or it is too imperfect to be moved by a spiritual 
impulse. But such a necessity cannot arise from the great perfection 
of the angelic essence; on the contrary, we find the most perfect works 
performed in the absence of any modifying accident, as in the opera- 
tions of God himself, who does all things most perfectly. Neither can 
such a necessity arise from imperfection, because accidental attributes 
are fiur more imperfect than essential qualities. 

"Durandus distingnishes the understanding from the essence of 
the mind in man, but not in augels; making power and essence two 
distinct attributes in the former only. For it is not credible that tlie 
intellectual faculty, the faculties of sensual perception, and the ability 
of the bodily frame to grow, can come forth from one mental essence 
as well as one potency. But the only operations performed by the 
angels are those of willing and understanding, which evidently proceed 
from one essence. According to Thomas Aquinas, substance is the 
immediate principium of all operations, and the chmax of perfection ^ 
the perfection of substance, and the perfection of its accidental attri- 
butes, being as the power of operating. But it is an objection to this 
Tiew, that quantity, figure, relation, motion, &c., are commonly iden- 
tified with substance; when, notwithstanding, such modifications may 
be most inconvenient to the substantial efficient: it is therefore absurd 
to eonsider the essence identical with an operative power which depends 
opon snch accidents. Bnt an essence and a power to act may be one 
and the same, without supposing them to constitute an efficient so 
highly perfect ; the only perfect efficient being God himself. 

''On the whole we may conclude, that intellectual potency and 
essential substance are one and the same in angels: whether they are 
identical in man, it is not our present purpose to determine. 

"The angelic attribute which we propose to consider in the second 
place, is the will. The faculty of willing necessarily follows the faculty 
of knowing. It would be in vain to understand good, if it was not also 
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loved. When good is acknowledged to be snch, its agreeable nature 
affects the whole mind. Without a will to receive this emotion, the 
angels would certainly be more imperfect than men: nevertheless, we 
cannot suppose this voluntary faculty with them to be distinct from 
their essence, nor from their intellectual potency, because no real 
necessity or cause of distinction can be shewn. It will not suffice to 
urge diversity of operation in proof of such a distinction. To dry and 
to moisten are diverse operations, yet they proceed from one and the 
same principle: it may be the same in this case: the definition of 
Scaliger, therefore, * Foluntatem est intellectum extenaum ad habendum^* 
may not be very remote from the truth. But here it is manifest that 
angels possess free-will as well as free potency, and this freedom may be 
called their rational spontaneity; so that they will nothing which they 
have not previously perceived and determined to will.'* 

That arguments of this nature are those so frequently condemned 
by Swedenborg, we can have no doubt, since on examination we find 
them to be dependent on mere words, which the authors have found in 
existing vocabularies; and by the sole help of which they seek to 
acquire rational ideas. The fallacy of this method is clearly contrasted 
with the natural process of thought, in the following allusion to Aris- 
totle and his followers, which occurs in the Spiritual Diary. Reasoning 
from ideas, and reasoning from words are vastly different. 

'M446. Aristotle formed his philosophy according to the order of 
nature, by the analysis of his own thoughts and conceptions, which he 
drew forth and clearly defined, so that the ideas of his thoughts held 
the prior place: he then formed his philosophy, simply, in the way he 
would describe, or as it were depict it before others. But his followers 
have proceeded in an order the reverse of this, beginning with the 
subtleties of the schools, which they deem logical and metaphysical, 
and in a certain philosophical manner, endeavoring to possess them- 
selves of ideas. This method is so contrary to order, that it always 
involves the mind in stupefaction and darkness. But Aristotle is in 
light. To seek the ideas of the interior mind from mere words, is to 
obscure the intellect altogether: on this account the learned in parti- 
cular are incredulous of interior truths." 

The abuse of the logical faculty in the disputation we have quoted, 
appears still more clearly from the direction in which the learned dis- 
putants are subsequently led by the very clue which might seem at first 
to be a guide to the truth. The succeeding questions in their attempt 
to discover the attributes of angels, being their relation to space or 
locality; whether they can be present everywhere; whether em angel 
can be in a mathematical pointy &c. : shewing that substance, under- 
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standm^, and will, were mere words with which these reasoners were 
unable to connect any rational idea, or signs of thonght to which notl&- 
ing answered in their own minds. 

It appears^ therefore, that the manner in which the intellectual 
faculties exercise their proper functions, mainly depends upon the sub- 
ject with which they are occupied. The utmost subtlety of the reason- 
ing powers win ayail nothing in the elimination of truths from words 
alooe. But if truths flow in from an interior source, and present 
themselves before the mind*s eye, genuine ideas are easily elicited; for, 
" it is beyond all doubt that the rational mind is in its very nature phi- 
losophical, and possesses the ability to arrange and distribute ideas in 
an analytic form, and to revolve and sum them up, so as to form a 
certain conclusion. ... So much is this the case, that the boy and the 
youth, in their simple speech, sometimes run through more axioms of 
philosophy and logic, through more categories, and series of conse- 
quences, than the prince of philosophers can distinctly set forth in his 
pages." But this phenomenon arises from a certain spontaneity in the 
faculties while the youth is still unconscious of their existence; at 
length, however, the mind gradually opens, and displays some of the 
secret springs by which its determinations have been governed: among 
others, reason, the test of truth, confers on man his chief distinc- 
tion and his responsibility at the same moment. This faculty may be 
abused in various ways. The memory may be filled with showy words, 
and the ideas of which they are the types be utterly neglected: thus 
the rational mind and its ' deeply-hidden affections* may be lulled to 
sleep; and the poor dupe of the endless craft of school-logic become 
no better than a parasitical insect, tickling the skins of his hearers, 
and rejoicing in the sharpness of his wits. Tet why, on this account, 
should man mistrust his faculties, fearing, like the poor ass, to sink 
his nose in the water which he would fain drink, for dread of the reflec- 
tion of his own ears ? The means of escaping from these subtleties 
may possibly consist in the science of the moderns: yet facts are 
but another order of words; the language of nature, like the utter- 
ances of man, needs an interpreter. At length, then, he falls back 
towards the centre of his mental space, and having stepped over the 
threshold of the New Church, conceives he cannot err. Surely all that 
now glitters in the tide of thought is gold, pure gold ! Alas ! false 
and true principles flow together, and the vile mixture of sulphur and 
iron still simulates the precious ore. The test of reason has yet to be 
applied, and the wilful neglect of its powers is the betrayal and abuse 
of a sacred trust. 
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EMANUEL COLLEGE, 



Nearly twelve months since it was resolved to found a metropolitan 
institution with the above title, and certain provisional rules were pub- 
lished in the New Church Magazines, sufficiently adapted, we believe, 
to promote the realization of the plan, and expansive enough to admit 
of its enlargement : until recently the gentlemen, whom we trust it is 
not too early to call the founders of a New Church college, were unable 
to perceive any signs of progress beyond the accumulation of a small 
sum, subscribed towards commencing the institution at some future 
period; this sum is £113, one hundred of which is placed out in de- 
bentures at 4 per cent. Although this is all the money which has been 
actually ffiven, much more is reasonably expected as soon as the insti- 
tution has been fairly commenced: indeed it has been more than hinted 
to us that a handsome endowment would be given by one of our noble- 
minded brethren, could a collegiate establishment for the New Church, 
founded on a liberal basis, and holding out a prospect of able manage- 
ment, be once brought into existence. 

The Church in London, however, having been recently called upon 
to make considerable efforts in connexion with the two principal socie- 
ties, as well as in the foundation and support of other institutions, it 
appeared desirable to postpone for the present any further call for funds; 
but a circumstance has recently occurred which renders it exceedingly 
desirable to enter upon the immediate consideration of the probable 
means to effect the contemplated object. The ground both east and 
west of the Church in Argyle Square is freehold, and has been secured 
by different parties for building purposes. That on the east side has 
been taken by the firm of Chappie and White, who have offered a plot, 
94 feet in depth, with a frontage of 18 feet, immediately adjoining the 
Church, for the sum of £230, engaging to build the vaults and lay 
the paving and roadway without any additional remuneration.* 

Of course, Messrs. Chappie and White require an early answer, 
and the question arises whether it would be the most prudent course to 
enter upon this new field of usefulness immediately; or, yielding to 
first difficulties, lose an eligible site for building, and postpone the 
whole enterprise to an indefinite period. We may here add that be- 
tween the wall of the Church and the plot of ground offered for the 
college, the Argyle Square Society possesses a frontage of about 16 

* Within the last few days an offer has been made of the whole depth intervening 
between the line of Manchester Street and the wall at the back of the Argyle Squre 
Estate, (making the depth about 104 ieet,) fbr ;f240, 
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feet, which is at present unoocapied by any building. This groand, 
under an arrangement with the Church Society, would add greatly to 
the facility of erecting the kind of building contemplated, as it would 
give a frontage of 34 feet. 

To those amongst our New Church friends who do not already possess 
an adequate sense of the importance of this undertaking, abstractedly 
from all considerations of time and place, we would earnestly Address 
a few obsenrations. The advantages of education are, in a general 
manner^ well understood and appreciated: especially of an education 
connected with a religious faith; and it cannot be denied that every 
church community has, in a greater or less degree, contributed to the 
spread of knowledge and the restoration of man to holiness and peace: 
yet as every church has the peculiar characteristics of a dispensation 
adapted to the time of its foundation, it becomes an especial duty of 
the members of each succeeding church to make what efforts they are 
able to promote the reception of her principles in the minds of their 
children. Surely if the doctrines of the New Jerusalem are held to be 
true, and their influence upon the heart and life is felt to ensure to the 
sincere believers the laigest amount of earthly happiness, and the best 
hopes of eternal peace, every means ought to be embraced for securing 
the reception of these doctrines by the rising generation; and the youth 
of the New Church guarded in every way from the contamination of 
evil and error. For if the old church has not corrupted her way upon 
the earth, why have we forsaken her? And if she has, why do we 
unnecessarily expose our children to her influence 7 The plastic nature 
of youth, and consequently the readiness with which impressions are 
received in early life, as well as their permanent endurance, are well 
known to us; we have therefore no excuse for neglecting a duty so 
sacred as that of educating the young, except poverty alone and not the 
will consent: and knowing that every truth we inseminate may, in its 
ultimate growth and increase^ consort with a proportionate degree of 
good, we have every incentive to exertion. 

The spread of the sciences at the present day, and the relation of 
their truths to New Church doctrine, furnishes a weighty argument in 
&vor of a broad basis for a course of education. Those truths in astro- 
nomy which lead inferentially to doctrines opposed to all that the old 
church teaches in regard to the speedy destruction of the earth and its 
inhabitants, lend their aid in support of the higher and holier view that 
it is established for ever, and will continually increase in its fitness as a 
seminary for heaven. The geological facts which level with the dust all 
the notions entertained by the old church as to the creation of the world, 
become to us pillars and towers of strength, sustaining by an additional 
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mass of evidence the spiritual sense of the H0I7 Word, and pointing 
us to a sure foundation in the literal truths which they elucidate. The 
proofs furnished hj modern literature of the olden grandeur of Egypt 
while Abraham was still — ^like an Arab Sheik — journejing from place 
to place to find pasture for his cattle and sustenance for his family, and 
which thus sets at nought every idea of the chronology supposed to 
rest on the early chapters of Grenesis, harmonize perfectly with the 
▼iews of the New Church, and afibrd collateral, though subordinate, 
evidence of their truth. Above all, that magnificent philosophy which 
harmonizes all nature, and applies the laws by which the wide uni- 
verse is governed to the elucidation of the phenomena in the animal 
frame, is inherited by us of right from its admirable author, and joins 
to the golden chain of spiritual truth an expansive link by which the 
facts of every science are united in the plane of natural order and made 
subservient to revealed truth. This philosophy would form an import- 
ant branch of instruction in such an institution as Emanuel Ck^Uege^ 
and make the science of Swedenborg respected in a wide circle. But 
equally important are the moral and spiritual advantages which would 
accrue from the success of the proposed estabUshment. In too many 
instances the early friendships of our children become the means of 
drawing them from the church, and of leading them into the shoreless 
world of indifference; and indeed if early associations are not cultivated 
with a due regard to the influence which it is known they exercise over 
the whole course of life, such a result must of necessity follow; youth 
would be a joyless thing without its pastimes and companions, and the 
manhood of such a youth nerveless and dull : yet a dread is justly felt 
of associations over which no control can be exercised. It becomes an 
obvious duty, therefore, to provide New Church teachers and schools^ 
and initiate the young into New Church friendships, — thus combining 
with the largest possible amount of truthful instruction the most 
powerful motives for staying in the community established by their 
fathers, and lending their aid in extending the influence of the Hea- 
venly Jerusalem. 

Presuming that these considerations will have weight with some 
minds in preparing them to look, at least with a not unwilling eye, 
upon the plan which has been brought under our notice, we propose to 
shew that an educational establishment which shall combine the advan- 
tages of a school for boys, and a college for young men preparing for 
the ministry, or desirous of taking degrees in the London University, 
M now perfectly practicable. 

About twenty years have elapsed since several noblemen and gentle- 
men of liberal principles, including many members of the established 
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chnreh, feeling sensible of the disadyantages under which a large pro- 
portion of their fellow subjects labored whose talents and wealth entitled 
them to a university education, determined upon forming an association 
under the title of the University of London^ which should be open to 
all without distinction of creed. This gave rise to the college in Gower 
Street, now called University College; and the attention of the Govem- 
ment having at a subsequent period been fairly directed to the subject, 
his late Majesty gave a charter to certain noble literary and scientific 
gentlemen, constituting them the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Senate of the University of London, giving them the power of grant- 
ing degrees, and throwing open all the honors and advantages of a 
university education to all classes of his subjects, without any distinc- 
tion as to religious opinions. Her Majesty the Queen was pleased to 
revoke this charter in the first year of her reign, and to grant another 
with some modifications and improvements, in which the object is 
declared to be ''the advancement of religion and morality, and the 
promotion of useful knowledge, and, for that purpose, to hold forth to 
all classes and denominations, without any distinction whatsoever, an 
encouragement for pursuing a regular and liberal course of education." 
This charter also appointed " the Senate for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing, by means of examination, the persons who have acquired profi- 
ciency in literature, science, and art, by the pursuit of such education, 
and of rewarding them by academical degrees as evidence of their re- 
spective attainments, and proportionate marks of honor." 

The colleges first connected with the University of London were 
University College, already named, and King's College, instituted at 
Somerset House for members of the Established Church only; subse- 
quently several colleges belonging to the Roman Catholics, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, Wesleyans, and Unitarians, have joined the same con- 
nexion; the number of these on Dec. 24th, 1844, amotknted to twenty- 
fire, and they have probably since become increased. Hitherto, we 
believe, only one New Churchman has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered of taking an academical degree unfettered by religious 
subscriptions — the late Mr. Bradley, — and he could only do this, as 
there was no New Church college, by entering the Manchester Uni- 
tarian CoU^e, or a college belonging to some other body of Christians, 
for the purpose. 

With this liberal University the New Church ought certainly to 
become connected, by means of an efficient collegiate establishment. 
It appears from a correspondence with the Registrar on the subject, 
tbat the power of forming such a connexion rests solely with the Crown, 
and that the University itself has no voice whatever in the matter; but 
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it is evident that some years must elapse before a New Church institu- 
tion will be able to associate with this University a» one of its eoUegeii 
if however the proposed building be erected on the ground now offered 
for sale, it will be near enough to University College, (which is also aa 
open institution,) to adroit of our senior students entering there to 
matriculate and take the degrees conferred by the University. The 
only appointment therefore indispensably necessary to make EmaDuel 
College an efficient institution, wonld be the establishment of a pro- 
fessor of theology, and this, we presume, might be managed at a very 
moderate expence; an expence too which need not be incurred until a 
sufficient number of students is secured to meet the heaviest portion. 
If however a provision cannot be at first made for theological students, 
it is contemplated to commence with an institution, like the colleges of 
Eton and Winchester,* forming a grammar-school for boys ; some of 
whom might become so much interested in literary and scientific pur- 
suits as to qualify themselves for the ministry in the New Church and 
for the other learned professions. To this hope the proposed sitnation 
is peculiarly favorable. Supposing the Argyle Square Society to be 
agreeable to the arrangement, their church would become the coU^e 
chapel; their school-room, and the ground about the church, with 
many other conveniences, would also be available, and greatly diminish 
the expence which must otherwise be incurred. It is, besides, central 
and easy of access to all the members of the New Church in London. 
While to those in the country it will offisr all the advantages of a me- 
tropolitan city : the defects of pronunciation which exist in the pro- 
vinces are here to a great extent neutralized, and boys, coming from 
various parts, would observe errors of this kind in themselves and in 
each other, and thus secure their correction. Add to this, London is 
the great mart for books, — the great centre in which museums and 
scientific collections of all kinds are accessible. Here all that is valu- 
able -in learning and beautiful in art may be consulted, and tastes formed 
and fostered which would have a powerful tendency to instruct the 
understanding and elevate the affections. In London also the advan- 
tages of obtaining gratuitous lectures on different branches of litera- 
ture, science, and art, would be secured. Three gentlemen, tbe only 
three at present who have been applied to for the purpose, have already 
expressed their willingness to aid the undertaking in this way; and 
many others, who are known to be competent to give the like assist- 
ance, will be forthcoming when their services are required. The Tarions 

* Besides the colleges of Eton and Winchester, there are boyt* schools attached 
to University College and King's College in London, and to at least two colleges at 
Oxford — Magdalen and Christ Church. 
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iosthutions also which are connected with the church in London will 
aiibrd many valuable opportunities for improving the students of the 
collie, and of initiating them into the right performance of the uses 
bj which the church is connected with society. 

As far as appearances are concerned, it would be no mean advantage 
to have a coU^iate building, small though it would necessarily be, 
yet in a style of architecture corresponding with that of the church 
immediately adjoining. And as music would necessarily constitute a 
branch of the educational course, the efficiency of the public services 
would be greatly increased. 

In this endeavor to shew the desirableness of such an institution, 
and the facilities which exist for its establishment in London, the way 
has been in some degree cleared for demonstrating its practicability. 

There are at the present time no less than ten New Church school- 
masters who are conducting schools on their own account in various 
parts of this kingdom, in none of which the New Church doctrines 
are presumed to be taught (at least by the public); there is conse- 
quendy every prospect of supplying the school, when requisite, with an 
efficient master. There are likewise many children now being educated 
in connexion with other schools whose parents would prefer having them 
taught in a New Church school. Surely, then, with a supply of both 
schoolmasters and pupils, an arrangement might be made to supply 
each with what the other needs. It is true many New Church parents 
are poor, and few we fear have an adequate sense of the importance of 
New Church education. A large school at the outset therefore cannot 
be expected, and it becomes absolutely necessary to proceed in the 
most prudent manner. 

It is proposed therefore to erect a building with accommodation 
for boarding and lodging from 20 to 30 pupils, and for the residence 
of the master and his family ; and supposing, which we doubt not, 
that as the value of New Church education becomes more distinctly 
perceived, increased accommodation should be required, a provision 
will be found in the construction of the building on such a plan as to 
admit of the necessary additions. Arrangements are in fact made for 
adding to the first building at a future period a college hall, 38 feet in 
length by 18 feet in width, and 16 feet in height, with rooms for twelve 
students, and a house with additional accommodation for boys. 

It is calculated that a sum not exceeding ^1000 will include the 
purchase of the ground and the erection of the first building. Of 
this sum ^113 is now in hand. It is proposed to make an appeal to 
the church for donations, subscriptions, and loans on debentures at 4 
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per cent.* for the remainder of the sum required. We sincerely trust 
that the friends of education in the New Church will in a verj short 
time place the result heyond all manner of douht. 

A very slight effort is needed for its accomplishment. Indeed, we 
have the fullest confidence that a plan promising so large an amount 
of good will not he allowed to fail for want of the necessary funds. It 
may he urged that every available source of supply is pre-engaged, and 
existing institutions require more support than the Church can afibrd, 
but we have considerable faith in the liberality of many private indi- 
viduals who have not yet come forward. 

It may be well before concluding this paper to observe, that although 
the working of the institution will have to be the subject of subsequent 
consideration. There is one way in which the wishes of the benevolent 
may be immediately gratified. The ministers of the New Church are, 
as a body, very indifferently supported in return for their services: 
nor have they any provision for the education of their children. The 
school of Emanuel College may be a means of furnishing the last- 
named desideratum in an easy and gradual mode. Should those who 
possess the pecuniary ability feel desirous of assisting our worthy 
ministers, they might invest a sum of money sufficient for this purpose 
in debentures on Emanuel College, and as the interest on these deben- 
tures became due it might be given to one or more children in the school 
towards the hquidation of the expence of their board and education. 

With regard to the mode of assisting the College itself by endow- 
ments it may be well to observe, that any one desirous of seeing tho- 
roughly educated ministers in connexion with our Church, might 
present the sum of ^500 we will say for instance, to the trustees of 
the College, and direct that such sum should be duly invested in the 
purchase of debentures, and that the interest and proceeds thereof 
should be given annually towards the maintenance and education of a 
student preparing for the ministry, for a period not exceeding [say six] 
years, such student to reside at Emanuel College, subject to its rules 
and discipline. This scholarship might be the subject of competition 
amongst the theological students and its existence would act as an 
encouragement to those whose pecuniary means were limited. Even 
one such endowment would be a great advantage, and it would doubt- 
less not long be solitary; for, as experience proves in other religious 
bodies, the example thus set would be followed by many of our 
wealthier brethren. 

* The amount already received arises from subscriptions and interest, and we 
have the pleasure of stating that one subscriber present expressed his wiUmgneas to 
lend in addition the sum of ^^400 on debenture, if required. 
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* Another mode of endowment might consist in the giving of a 
sum of money, or the proceeds of certain estates for the establishment 
of professorships — say of theology, or literature and science; among 
the more important articles of which would be the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, and the natural philosophy of Swedenborg's earlier writings. 
The facilities afforded by the labors of the Swedenborg Association for 
efficiently prosecuting the branch of study last named will not be over- 
looked by those who desire to see " Israel, the third with Egypt and 
Assyria." 



THE CHURCH AND STATE GAZETTE. 

The effort lately made by our friends to introduce the New Church 
writings to the notice of the various clergymen of Great Britain, has 
not been allowed to pass unchallenged. The Church and State Gazette 
is already in the field, and sooth to say is flourishing about most 
unmercifully. Whether the spirit it manifests belongs more to the 
true-hearted Christian strong in the conriction and understanding of 
the troth, or to the mere boaster, fearful of the weakness of his posi- 
tion, and therefore oyer ansious to assume an appearance of strength, 
our readers will be able to judge by one or two extracts. The article 
will be found in the number for April 11th, 1846. It is headed 
' Swedenborgianism,' and commences, — " Doubtless, during the week, 
several readers of the Church and State Gazette have, like myself, 
been annoyed by a circular being sent to them by some anonymous 
busybody, who is bent on compassing sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte to the tenets of Emanuel Swedenborg, the Swedish maniac. The 
circular professes to be 'by the late Rev. John Clowes, M.A., Rector 
of St. John's Church, Manchester, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge;' on which any sound Churchman must observe that Mr. 
Clowes ought to have been stripped of his gown, degraded from his 
d^ree, turned out of his rectory, and expelled from his fellowship. 
Why was not this Agag hewed in pieces before the Lord by some 
Samuel or other?" 

These are the words of pious, orthodox * divines,' in reference to 
one whom they regard as a poor deluded brother. Of course anything 
like pity for our infirmities (for we are mad, be it known, stark mad) 
would only sully the purity of their faith. They would be altogether 
imworthy of their high calling, as followers of Him who came to make 
men ' meek and lowly of heart,' if they hesitated to pronounce judg- 
ment (however uncharitable) upon their fellow creatures. If this is 
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the spirit of ' the Church,' it is well for us that the State is inflaeooed 
somewhat by the spirit of Christianity. Where we should be if the 
pioQS sympathies, and self-complacent orthodoxy of these reverend 
gentlemen were allowed to become manifest in any stronger form than 
that derived from their own choice vocabulary, it is unnecessary to 
add. 

Again, they remark: — ''But a 'weak brother' of ours being on 
their side is no point against us; or, is the meaning of it that we are 
all to become Swedenborgians, and lose our senses, because a certain 
late clergyman lost his senses ? This lame and vapid circular contains 
no argument; and of course, then, its sender supposed that Mr. Clowes's 
authority is to convert us all !" The note of exclamation is their own, 
and certainly it is not uncalled for. If this is a specimen of Church 
logic, doubtless the less they attempt to ' reason' the better for their 
£uth. But what mere childishness is tliis talk about sictes. Truth 
belongs to no side; it is for all men: and they will be best disposed to 
see it in its purity, who keep their minds most free from sectarianism 
and party strife. This position, however, would probably be disputed by 
these mettlesome gentry, who seem to imagine that any vulgar abase, 
or reckless effrontery is sufficient for the service of truth. Those, 
however, who have any taste for such pugilistic displays must refer to 
the " Church and State Gazette, the Churchman' s/amt/y newspaper;" 
for our parts, we confess that we have no inclination to enter ' the ring' 
against them; we have too strong a faith in the omnipotence of truth 
to fear their idle blows, however menacing they may be; and, we 
trust, too much reverence for religion to bandy foul-mouthed epithets 
in her sacred name. We shall therefore content ourselves with pointing 
out a few of their mis-statements and sophisms, and so leave the matter 
to the judgments of our readers. 

First then, in reference to the passage last quoted: we do not 
expect that *' Mr. Clowes's authority" is to " convert" them all. The 
circular alluded to is simply an homely and affectionate appeal, from a 
man highly respected by their own people, calling the attention of his 
fellow-dergymen to the claims of Swedenborg, and inviting them to 
enquire and judge for themselves. To those who were already fully 
acquainted with those claims, of course the circular would contain 
nothing new; but this number constituted but a small proportion of 
the English clergy, and certainly (judging from their misrepresenta- 
tions) does not now include the editors of the Church and State Gazette. 

Foremost among these misrepresentations, is the assertion that we 
endeavor to place Jesus Christ and Swedenborg "on a par." How any 
one could make this charge in any other spirit than that of wilful per- 
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version, we certainly cannot iniag;ine: surely they well knew that we 
Tc^rd the One as God himself, manifested to his creatures, and the 
other as a mere man like ourselves. Agaiu, we are charged with being 
" confessedly not scriptaral, inasmuch as we rest on ' Scripture* and 
SwedenboTff" This is clearly a mere play upon the ambiguity of 
words: undoubtedly we do receive Swedenborg's interpretation of the 
Scriptures; and simply because it appears to our judgments perfectly 
consistent and satisfactory. But what then ? Is a true interpretaiian 
anything distinct from the Scriptures themselves 7 Do these gen- 
tlemen receive no interpretation at all ? If they receive any, whose 
interpretation is it ? Is every passage so clear and self-evident that no 
two honest opinions can di£Rer ? They certainly speak as if it was so; 
but they are well aware that their own Church is not yet agreed about 
the correct interpretation of a large portion. This then is only another 
instance of the disingenuousness of which we have already spoken. 
But these gentlemen would have us believe that they have no theological 
difficulties whatever! Even the idea of ''three persons in one God*' 
is no mystery to them. This doctrine, hitherto admitted on all hands 
to be incomprehensible, is now represented as perfectly intelligible and 
consistent. "What," they exclaim, "can more beautifully obviate 
confusion than the Litany*s addressing < God the Father,* and then 
' God the Son,' and then ' God the Holy Ghost, proceeding /rom the 
Father and the Son .^' — while the whole is summed up as the ' holy, 
blessed, and glorious Trinity, three persons and one God.' The charge 
of * oonfhsion of persons' is a most preposterous libel upon our service 
and faith !" 

After this it must be quite unnecessary for us to extend our remarks. 
It appears that this torrent of eloquence has been a long time brewing: 
often has the writer, whilst vmtching our labors, * quietly' exclaimed 
to ns — '* Very well, gentlemen, go on if you will, &c., you may rely 
on it you'll have me raising the * hue and cry' after you !*' Well, now 
the "hue and cry" is itused; and if it is only continued in the same 
spirit, we shall have the more intelligent amongst their readers driven 
over to ns, if only to see what it can all be about. 



FEAR NOT. 

Fear not, though duty's path seem drear; 
Fear not, though fortune leave thee still; 
Fear not, but know that Qod is near. 
That he protects from every ill. 
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Fear not to act with generous heart; 
Fear not, though men may prove unkind; 
Fear not, though earthly friends depart. 
For still they leave a friend behind. 

Fear not, though God deny thee wealth ; 
Fear not, though man may close the door; 
Fear not, though faint with failing health. 
In mercy we are weak or poor. 

Fear not, — can gold buy happiness? 
Fear not, — will troubles long endure? 
Fear not, — can earthly comforts bless. 
If heavenly treasure leave us poor? 



SentUchreibeny &c. (A Letter to the German Catholic Congregations; 
and, at the same time, a Word of Admonition to all Christians 
who seek the Truth.) Tubingen. 1845. 

When that extraordinary revolt from the Romish Church, which is 
commonly identified with the name of Ronge, developed itself, the 
new congregations which were successively formed, observed, in all the 
declarations of their distinctive tenets, the most universal and unsecta- 
rian simplicity. It was rather that they, negatively, protested against 
the errors of the papal system which had degraded their moral nature, 
and usurped their social rights, than that they gave anything like com- 
plete and precise statements of the positive truths which they deter- 
mined to maintain. While they displayed this freedom from dc^;matic 
prepossessions, and limited their creed to the scantiest outline of the 
Christian faith, it was natural that any body of Christians, which 
concurred with them in the renunciation of papal authority, should 
seek to induce them to fill up this imperfect outline by the adoption of 
its own more definite truths. This motive also prompted the publica- 
tion of the anonymous letter before us ; of which, as it is an address 
from the bosom of the New Church,— in fact, the production of Dr. 
Tafel, — ^we propose to offer a few extracts, with a summary of its 
contents. The kind feeling by which the writer is actuated will at once 
appear. 
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^* Beloved brethren in the Lord ! jour separation from the Romish 
hierarchy and its ordinances, in order to form yourselves into ' German 
Catholic congregational/ on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
has filled me and many other Protestants of similar sentiments, with 
great delight, and we follow the progress of your proceedings with 
increasing interest. Nor can we do anything but approve of your 
conduct, when, in rejecting the human traditions of the Romish Church, 
you refuse to bow the knee before the human traditions of any other 
church, or of any merely human wisdom whatever, and to receive any- 
thing as a religious doctrine, which does not prove itself to be really 
divine; for human wisdom is not able to build up a true church, and 
to sustain it against the storms of time. We are assured that ' a man 
can receive nothing unless it be given him from heaven,' and the Lord 
of the church Himself says, ' without me ye can do nothing.' In 
ecclesiastical a£BEdrs, therefore, whatever is to possess any permanence, 
must receive a consecration from above, and must take no counsel of 
flesh and blood. For this reason, neither the man Simon, whom the 
Lord called a satan, who savoured not the things of God, but those 
of men, nor his pretended successor was the rock [Petra,] on whom 
the Lord would found his Church, and to whom he would deliver the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; but the rock is the Lord himself and 
that £uth united with love, proceeding from him, which confesses that 
the Lord is Christ the Son of the living God; and the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven the Lord has, in like manner, reserved to himself. 
The twelve apostles, therefore, merely represent those divine powers of 
the Lord which operate in the church: for which cause, and in a 
like symbolical sense, the other apostles also were called keepers of the 
keys (Matt, xviii. 18). 

** But now, as from the very beginning, the love of self, instead of 
soffering itself to be led by the truth, aspired, on the contrary, itself 
to lead and domineer over the truth; so likewise that faith, separated 
firom its source, which, when it was young, girded itself and went 
whithersoever it would, stretched out its hand when it grew old, and 
another girded it and led it whither it would not; whereas the disciple 
of love — ^he, at the sight of whom, that separated faith, instead of 
following the Lord, asked 'but what shall this man do' was to re- 
main, and indeed did remain until the Lord's return. 

'* It is this love, therefore, which seeketh not its own, and believeth 
all things, which now also does not rely on its own strength, nor is 
pofied up, but follows the Lord and his guidance; it is to this love, 
then, still remaining among you, that I address myself. In the name 
of many, I call to you, <We have found him!' and bring you th^ 

VOL. I. o 
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jojful tidings that the Lord is at the door^ and only waits to be admitted, 
and that he really is admitted by all who are grounded in love." 

The author afterwards adverts to the leading events in the life of 
Swedenborgj so far as they affect his mission — without, however, men- 
tioning his name; and throws out several general remarks tending to 
secure a favourable view of his person and office; enforcing the 
momentous importance of several truths which have, in his writings, 
received their first lucid development. He then, after incidentally 
enumerating his chief theological works, cites at length p« 82 firom 
Canjuffial Lave, as a brief declaration of his doctrines, enlarges a 
little on the glorified humanity of the Lord, and points out the true 
use of rational truths, and of the results of Swedenborg's spiritual 
experiences, and their adaptation to the new and more glorious station 
which religion is henceforth to assume in the mind of man. He then 
gives a list of modem works in which Swedenborg^s doctrines are eluci- 
dated, contrasted, and defended, and thus continues — 

** Through these and many other similar works, then, provision has 
been made for the church that is now arising; and a still further pro- 
vision can be made, if we will only not desert the one Lord, the fountain 
of living water, and hew out for ourselves broken cisterns whidi can 
hold no water. He alone is the fountain of life, and in his light only 
do we see light; He Himself says, * I will give him that is athifst of 
the water of life freely.' But it is not only the decisions of the pope 
and of the ecclesiastical councils, together with the entire traditions, 
which are self-made and broken fountains: our own reason is so too, 
as soon as ever it claims to have a life of its own. True reason is always 
something derived from the divine light, but never an independent 
source. It cannot create truths, but only perceive and copy them. 
And just as man now only becomes truly human when he is brought 
up among men, so too the primitive man could never have awaked to 
consciousness, unless the uncreated had revealed himself to him, and 
educated him. After the fall, however, reason became still wedcer, 
and necessarily required the light of revelation. Reason is, therefore, 
in a state of perpetual development: and it is only too often that un- 
reason assumes the name of reason. No church, therefore, can be 
based on reason, which is absolutely incompetent to realize the highest 
good — the love of God and the eternal blessedness thence resulting: 
on this account, that it cannot create any existences, but is exclusively 
versed in the province of general truths; whereas, in revelation, the 
living God, with his infinite perfections, approaches and addresses us 
in a living way.'* 

This enquiry after true reason leads the author to speak of the 
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criterion of the genuine Word of Ood, and he here shews how the 
Protestant churches have either been obliged to depend on the Catholic 
traditions for eridence of the genuineness of the Word, or on their own 
inward experience of its edifying influence; and argues that the Word 
has, therefore, suffered a gradual depreciation of its authority, and that 
the diureh would consequentlj have perished, or haye resolved itself 
into heathenism (a state which it has already reached with many), if 
the Lord had not, in due season, rendered the eorering of the Word 
so transparent that its internal g^ory is now visible to the disciples of 
love. He then shews how the existence of this internal sense is an 
infiJlible test of the books which do constitute the Word; points out 
how, in the Old Testament, it concurs with the Lord's own definitiMi 
of the canon, (Luke xxiv. 44,) and, as to the New, with the testimcmies 
of the iqpoetolic fiithers, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and Theophilus, Bishop 
of Antioch; adding, that (according to the promises in Jer. xxxi. 16-«- 
34; laai. liv. 12; John vi. 45) every captive that returns from Babylo- 
nian captivity, may be now enabled to discern the transcendent ex- 
eellenoe of the Word, in his own mind; the address concludes with an 
exhortation to rely on the divine power of the Lord and to look to 
him as the builder and preserver of his church, as well on earth as in 
heaven. 



Spiritual Christianity. By Charles Augustus Tulk. Part I. 

Newbeiy. 

This work is ushered into existence with a prestige by no means fitvor- 
able to the reception of its contents, the author having occupied an 
equivocal position for some years past in suffering his name and opinions 
to become the subjects of an endless controversy. It is always the 
safer course, when important principles are to be enunciated, to occupy 
the highest ground they ofier; and thus rise above those details which 
can only be seen in their just proportions from a point which com- 
mands the entire field of the subject. That Mr. Tulk has aught of 
such general interest to offer we do not venture to affirm, but at least 
he himself thinks that he has, which is much the same thing in relsr 
tion to our observations. We blame him, therefore, on account of the 
haze in which be has hitherto stood, and the ill-directed efforts he has 
made to convince the readers of Swedenborg of his true position and 
proper figure. Of this error he now appears fully sensible, and ac- 
cording^ comes before us in an attitude which he has assumed with 
the for&-knowIedge that it must form the outline of his future portrait. 

o2 
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That he yet stands not in the broad light we ooald wish, can hardly, 
at this early stage of his work» form a subject of complaint. 

We have no wish to insinuate that the author shews any signs of a 
reluctant spirit in approaching his subject, or that he fears any of its 
difficulties; but we would in all sincerity advise some elucidation of his 
method, that we may know on what ground to meet him. What is the 
use of continually fighting the battles of meum and tuum, or of any 
other words, unless a principle worth contending for be iuFolved in 
the contest? If, as regards the interpretation of Swedenborg's writings, 
any one of the numerous forms of transcendentalism constitutes the 
ground plan of Mr. Tulk's method, we pray to know it; not in the 
way of inference, but in so many words. We all know that the only 
self-subsistent, and therefore the only real substance, is the one Grod 
of heaven and earth; are we also to understand that substance and 
form cannot be derived from him, and enjoy a separate although not 
an independent existence ? Are all things in the wide universe mere 
sensations or modes of the one great soul, and man a chimera of mere 
sensations 7 Is matter what we believe it to be, material ? We will 
put another question — ^a simple one it may appear to some of our 
readers, but really important in its relation to this subject — should we 
believe that the earth rolled on its everlasting course before the creation 
of its inhabitants ? because if so, its existence must be altogether 
independent of sensations either mental or corporeal. Could we receive 
an unequivocal answer to these and similar questions, it would be more 
possible to form a just conclusion on the subject of Mr. Tulk's belief. 
The very conclusion, may be, to which if we please we may suffer our- 
selves to be led by many passages in the portion of his work now 
before us. 

But we leave this part of the subject until it receives some further 
development; only remarking, by the way, that of any given difficul- 
ties we always prefer that solution which involves the higher and 
wider use. Every imagination of man's heart must be dangerous in 
proportion to the distance at which it regards, not only eternal and 
infinite goodness, but the practical uses of which finite and erring 
creatures are capable. 

A question of considerable importance arises out of Mr. Tulk's 
remarks on the current translations of Swedenborg's writings; he 
makes an affirmation, and one in which we agree with him, that 
several most important terms have been hitherto mistranslated; for 
instance, Dioinum Cceleate, Divinum Spiriiuale, Divinum Rationale, 
Divinum Nahtrale, Senmale, and Corporeale, to all of these the 
translators have added English nouns, words of limited significaticmy 
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denoting things or ideas already apprehended in a particular manner. 
To shew that we are not singular in supporting Mr. Tulk*s objection 
to this licence, we will here quote the Taluable remarks of the Editor 
of the Intellectual Repository; referring to Mr. Noble's translation 
of the Heaven and Hell, he observes: ''The term 'Dtmitum' is ren- 
dered with four or five different expletiye terms^ as, ' Divine Nature/ 
' Divine Being,' 'Divine Sphere,' 'Divinity,* and 'Divine Principle/ 
in all these cases the original is Dtvintim. Now although these ex- 
pletiye terms are necessary to convey the proper sense, without 
obscurity, to the English reader; yet we think it might have been 
better to inform the reader, in a note, that these expressions are, in 
the original, the single term ' DivinumJ " And yet more to the pur- 
pose, in another part of the same paper, — " By always adding the 
term Prtneiple, we not only cripple the idea, but we disfigure the 
diction. As the boundaries of our intelligence are enlarged, we neces- 
sarily require new terms to express our new and enlarged ideas 

We, therefore, would recommend the immediate adoption of the terms 
Human, Divine, Natural, Spiritual, Celestial, &c. as abstract sub- 
stantives immediately corresponding to the Latin original. Usage 
would soon incorporate them into the language."* 

We cannot for a moment doubt the propriety of restricting such a 
liberty of interpretation as that alluded to in the above extract: nor 
can we understand why there should be any hesitation to adopt the 
new terms: the English idiom offers no difficulty whatever in such a 
case, as we might prove, were it necessary, from our best authors. 
The resources of our language indeed, judging from the increasing 
diversity of style in which the thoughts of living authors are expressed, 
are even yet undeveloped: flexible as gold, it possesses an equally 
indefinite capacity of extension, and with as much solidity, is adapted 
to the closest condensation of thought. In our humble opinion no 
other language offers so many facilities to the translator; its detached 
prepositions and independence of case, adapting it to the utmost ver- 
satility of expression. 

In offering it as our decided opinion that the translator of Sweden- 
boig^s vrritings^ ought, on no account, to assume the office of an in- 
terpreter, we feel that no amount of philological skill in the translator, 
if his mind be preoccupied by a prejudice, or any other impression, will 
avail as a protection to the English reader: of this we have an instance 
in the preface to the new translation of Nahum^ lately published by the 
New Church Bible Society. 

" There are some occasions/' the writer observes, "on which it is 
* See InteUeetual Hepotitmy, April, 1840. 
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almost impossible for the transktor to aroid trenching on the province 
of the interpreter. Some passages contain an ambignitj which may in 
the original language equally admit two di£Ferent acoeptationsy but whidi, 
if expressed in a language^ the oonstruction of which does not tolerate 
such equivocal syntax^ must be confined to one or other of the poaaible 
senses. For example, the instant we attempt to translate that oelebnited 
two-edged oracle given to Pjrrhus: ' Aio, te» iEcida, Romanos vmcere 
posse I' we are obliged to interpret it, (md entirely to obUterute M 
trace of ite oracular amhiffuity" For example^ 

I say, that thou JEacidae wilt be able to eottguer the Bomam* 

However true it may be that ^ eometmea it is almost impossible tot 
the translator to avoid trenching on the province of the interpreter,' 
it is a case which we believe to happen much less frequently than seems 
to be supposed by many eminent dassioal scholars; and is fiur from true 
of the citation offered as a proof in the present instance; the passage 
obviously admitting of an ambiguous rendering in more ways than one. 

/ emy, ^addoB the Eomatte ufill be able to conquer. 

I amiff that ^acidas the Bomane will be able to conquer, 

leay, that you JEacida$, the Bomans will be able to conquer. 

We are aware that the pronoun you is hardly admissible in heroic 
composition for the singular number, but its use might be wdl excused 
for ihe sake of a fidthful transcript. In the first and second examples, 
however, the prononn is left out without injury to the sense. 

If, then, there is so much danger to be i^tprehended horn the 
license of interpretation, vre think every impartial mind must agree 
vrith Mr. Tnlk, that an exact rendering of every term relating to the 
Divinity and Hnmanity of the Lord, should be esteemed a ei$te qua mm 
by New CSfaardimen jealous of their intdlectual and ^iritoal freedom ; 
holding this conviction, the author of <* Spiritual Christianity,'' as wdl 
as oiir readers in general, vrill appreciate our motives in promising to 
keep a watchful eye on the translationB with whidi we may be favoured 
from his pen. 



A Discouree of MatterB pertaininy to Sdigion. By Theodore 
PARKBti. Chapman, Brothers. 

The design of this work, to quote Aum ths sutfasr^s pieftos^ is **to 
reoaU men fiom the transient shows of tiUM^ to the permanent snbslsiiee 
of religion; from a worship of creeds and empty belief to a worafaip 
in spirit and in life." In (»der to attain so JesirsMs a eondilmi, the 
first step appears to be, judging firom the present attempt, to abolish 
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all creeds, and to believe as little as possible. The leading idea of the 
work is to strip from religion the absurdities and inconsistences with 
which she has been shrouded, in the hope of thus discerning her in- 
trinsic puritj and perfection. To say that the writer has been altogether 
nnsiiocessfnl, would be £ur from the truth. He is always dear, and 
not unfrequentlj eloquent and instructive. The book will be interest- 
ing to our readers chiefly as the earnest endeavor of a candid and 
powerful mind to arrive at a practical and rational religion. So far it 
is in perfect unison with our own sympathies. But, das 1 success is 
sot always to the skilful. Human intelligence, unaided by revelation, 
afibrds but a cold and feeble light. It is but a doubtful economy that 
would strive to satisfy the soul with the smallest modicum of truth. 

Speaking of the ''idea and conception of God," Mr. Parker 
observes: — 

'* We talk of a personal God. If thereby we only deny that he 
has the limitations of unconscious matter, no wrong is done. But 
our conception ai Personality is that oi finite personality, limited by 
human imperfections; hummed in by Time and Space; restricted b^ 
putial emotions, — displeasure, wrath, ignorance, caprice. Can this 
be said of God 7 We apply the term impersonal. If it mean, that 
God has not the limitations of our personality, it b well; but if it 
mean that he has those of unconscious matter, it is worse than the 
other term. Can God be personal and conscious, as Joseph and 
Peter; unconscious and impersonal as a moss or the celestial ether ? 
No man will say it. Where, then, is the philosophic value of such 
terms? .... To apply these terms to Him, seems to me a vain 
attempt to fiithom the abyss of the Godhead, and report the soundings. 
.... There is nothing on Earth, or in Heaven, to which we can 
compare him; of course we can have no image of him in the mind." 

This appears to us very much like having no idea at all of God. 
If there is nothing with which we can compare him ; if we can have 
no image of liim in the mind, — ^how are we to think of God f The 
htct is, our first ideas of wisdom or of love must proceed from the ex- 
perience of our own hearts. We can only think of them as essentially 
human attributes : any being therefore of which they may be predi- 
cated, (and Mr. Parker declares them to be the essentials of God,) 
can only be thought of as essentially human. And if God alone pos- 
sesses these attributes in infinite perfection, then the idea of God must 
be the idea of humanity in infinite perfection. 

To shew that Mr. Paiker's own perceptions and sympathies are 
with the idea of humanity in God, however cautiously his reason may 
approach what he conceives to be a difficulty in divinity, we quote the 
following beautiful passage from the chapter on 'inspiration.' 

** Can it be, as so many tell us, that God, transcending time and 
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space, immanent in matter, has forsaken man; retreated from the 
Shekinah in the holy of holies to the court of the Gentiles ?~ that 
now He will stretch rorth no aid, hut leave his tottering child to wander 
on, amid the palpable obscure, eyeless and fatherless — without a path, 
with no guide but his feeble brother's words and works — groping after 
God if haply he may find him — and learning, at last, that He is but 
a God afar off, to be approached only by mediators and attorneys, not 
face to face as before ? Can it be, that Thought shall fly through the 
Heaven, his pinion glittering in the ray of every star, burnished by a 
million suns, and then come drooping back, with ruffled plume and 
flagging wing, and eye that once looked undazzled on the sun — now 
spiritless and cold — come back to tell us that God is no Father? — that 
He veils his face, and will not look upon his child, his erruig child? 
No more can this be true ! Conscience is still God-with-us; a Prayer 
is deep as ever of old — Reason as true. Religion as blest. Faith still 
remains the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen; Love is yet mighty to cast out fear." 

There is much in this work on the relation between nature and God 
— ^many near approaches to an idea of some mystical correspondence 
between the things we see and their invisible causes: still, the idea of 
God in all things, when it is conceived of their ' last analysis' only, is 
too impersonal, we can admire it most when it * breaks bounds,' and 
comes forth on the full tide of the author's sympathies; in other words, 
we think his heart more loyal than his judgment in regard to the per- 
sonality of the Divine Being. We need not say by which we consider 
the following passages to have been dictated. 

'* Nature is not only strong and beautiful, but has likewise a reli- 
gious aspect. This fact was noticed in the very earliest times; appears 
in the rudest worship, which is an adoration of God in Nature; it will 
move man's heart to the latest day, and exert an influence on souls 
that are deepest and most holy. Who that looks on the ocean, in its 
anger or its plav — who that walks at twilight under a mountain's 
brow, listens to the sighing of the pines touched by the indolent wind 
of summer, and hears the light tinkle of the brook murmurins its 
quiet tune, — who is there but reels the deep Rdigion of the scene f In 
the heart of a city we are called away from God; — the dust of man's 
foot, and the sooty print of his fingers, are on all we see; — ^the very 
earth is unnatural, and the heaven scarce seen. In the crowd of busy 
men who set through its streets, or flow together of an holiday — ^in 
the dust and jar, the bustle and strife of business, — there is little to 
remind us of God: men must build a cathedral for that. But eveiy- 
where in nature, we are carried straightway back to Him. The fern, 
green and growing amid the frost — each little grass and lichen — is a 
silent memento. The first bird of spring, and the last rose of sum- 
mer; the grandeur or the dullness of evening and morning; the rain, 
the dew, the sunshine ; the stars that come out to watch over the 
farmer's rising corn; the birds that nestle contentedly, brooding over 
their young, quietly tending the little stragglers with their beak; — aU 
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these have a religious significance to a thinking soul. Eyery violet 
blooins of God, each lily is fragrant with the presence of Deity. The 
awful scenes of storm and lightning and thunder seem but the sterner 
sounds of the great concert wherewith God speaks to man. Is this an 
accident ? Ay, — earth is full of mch accidents. When the seer rests 
from religious thought, or when the world's temptations make his soul 
tremble, and though the spirit be willing the flesh is weak; when the 
perishable body weighs down the mind, musing on many things; when 
he wishes to draw near to God, he goes not to the city — there conscious 
men obstruct him with their works, — but to the meadow, spangled all 
over with flowers, and sung to by every bird; to the mountain, " vi- 
sited all night by troops of stars;" to the ocean, the undying type of 
shifting phenomena and unchanging law; to the forest, stretching out 
motherly arms, with its mighty growth and awful shade; — and here, 
in the obedience these things pay, in their order, strength, beauty, he 
is encountered front to front with the awful presence of Almighty 
power. A voice cries to him from the thicket, ' God will provide.' " 

One remark in the above extract has arrested our attention, — " In 
the heart of a city we are called away from God.*' It is true the evil 
passions excited by the lust of gain are ungodly ones, but there is a 
providence so intimately present in all the institutions of human society, 
and in every event of social and political life, that, we may truly say, 
when we reflect on the grouping of nations and families, and the growth 
of the human mind in all places where men congregate in peace, 
"surely God is in this place and we knew it not." It may be ''each 
little grass and lichen" reflects more clearly the peaceful presence of 
the Deity than the deceitful imaginings of man's heart, but the infinite 
love, strong in the resistance of evil, and resistless in the practice of 
good, can only be seen where man meets man in the arena of daily 
Ufe. 

Another quotation, in which the ** position of the Bible" is elo- 
quently stated, and we leave Mr. Parker's ''discourse" to fulfil its 
mission, " to shew religion as she is — most fair of all God's fairest 
children." Such at least is its author's hope of what he may accom- 
plish, and we must confess there is much in his labors which must tend 
to this result. We should have informed our readers that Mr. P. is 
an American, the minister of a church in Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

" View it in what light we may, the Bible is a very surorising phe- 
nomenon This collection of books has taken such a hold on the 

world as no other. The Uterature of Greece, which goes up like in- 
cense from that land of temples and heroic deeds, has not half the 
influence of this book from a nation alike despised in ancient and 
modem times. It is read of a Sabbath in all the ten thousand pulpits 
of our land. In all the temples of Christendom is its voice lifted up, 
week by week. The sun never sets on its gleaming page. It goes 
equally to the cottage of the plain man and the palace of the king. It 
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is woven into the literature of the scholar^ and ooloora the talk of the 
street. The bark of the merchant cannot sail the sea without it; no 
ship of war goes to the conflict but the Bible is there. It enters men's 
closets; mingles in all the grief and cheerfulness of life. The affianced 
maiden prays God in Scripture for strength in her new duties; men 
are married by Scripture. The Bible attends them in their sickness; 
when the fever of the woiid is on them. The aching head finds a 
softer pillow when the Bible lies underneath. The mariner eaciying 
from shipwreck^ clutches this first of his treasures, and keeps it sacred 
to God. It goes with the pedlar, in his crowded padc ; cheers him at 
even-tide, when he sits down dusty and fatigued ; brightens the fresh- 
ness of his morning face. It blesses us when we are born; gives names 
to half Christendom; rejoices with us; has sympathy for our mourning; 
tempers our grief to finer issues. It is the better part of our sermons. 
It lifts man above himself; our best of uttered prayers are in its storied 
speech, wherewith our fathers and the patriarchs prayed. The timid 
man, about awaking from this dream of life, looks through the riass 
of Scripture, and his eye grows bright; he does not fear to stand alone, 
to tread the way unknown and distant, to take the death-angel by the 
hand, and bid farewell to wife and babes and home. Men rest on this 
their dearest hopes. It tells them of God, and of his blessed Son — 
of earthly duties, and of heavenly rest. Foolish men find it the source 
of Plato's wisdom, and the science of Newton, and the art of Raphael. 
Men who believe nothing else that is spiritual, believe the Bible all 
through; without this they would not confess, say they, even that 
there was a God. 

'' Now for such effects there must be an adequate caivse. That 
nothing comes of nothing, is true all the world over. It is no light 
thing to hold, with an electric chain, a thousand hearts, though but 
an hour, beating and bounding with such fieiy speed: what is it then 
to hold the Christian world, and that for centuries? Are men fed 
with chaff and husks T The authors we reckon great, whose word is 
in the newspapers and the market-place, whose articulate breath now 
Bways the nation's mind, wiU soon pass away, giving place to other 
great men of a season, who in their turn shall follow them to eminence, 
and then oblivion. Some thousand fitmoua writers come up in this 
century, to be for^^tten in the next. But the silver cord of the Bible 
is not loosed, nor its golden bowl broken, as Time chronicles his tens 
of centuries passed by. Has the human race gone mad f Time sits 
as a refiner of metal; the dross is piled in forgotten heaps, but the 
pure gold is reserved for use, passes into the ages, and is current a 
thousand years hence as well as to-day. It is only real merit that 
can long pass for such; tinsel will rust in the storms of life; &lse 
weights are soon detected there. It is only a heart that can speak, 
deep and true, to a heart; a mind to a mind, a soul to a soul: wisdom 
to the wise, and religion to the pious. There must then be in the 
Bible, mind, heart, and soul, wisdom and religion: were it otherwise, 
how could millions find it their lawgiver, friend^ and prophet t Some 
of the greatest of human institutions seem built on the Bible ; such 
things will not stand on heaps of chaff but on mountains of rock.'* 
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How strange that with ao tnithftil a perception of their valae^ 
Mr. Parker should yet regard the " Scriptures" as the work of men's 
hands ! 



History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Centnry. By J. H. Mbrlb 
D'AuBiGNB, D.D.« a New Translation by H. Bbvbridge. Vols. 
2, 3. Glasgow; W. Collins. 

Thbsb two Tolumes carry on the history of the Reformationy from 
Germany, to Switzerland and France; and introduce the reader to an 
intimate acquaintance with many celebrated characters of the epoch of 
which they treat. The second Tolume contains a graphic narrative of 
the aognst assembly at Worms, in which the principal figures are drawn 
with the skill of a master; so truthfiilly and life-like, that we feel as 
sensibly as may be, we are reading a Teritable history of that soul- 
stirring period; one indeed which is true to the rery letter. The great 
merit of lyAnbigne, howeyer, consists in the living earnestness which 
he has thrown into the record of facts, which taken separately, or 
written by another hand than his, might be supposed to possess little 
interest for the general reader. The work is eridently a labor of love, 
and when we add that the writer possesses every other qualification 
for his task, the reader may be sure it is ably executed. 

The Ibllowing extract from a work which Luther esteemed his best 
prodnctiott will be interesting to our readers: it seems to contain the 
whole pith of his doctrine; and, when his definition of faith is under- 
stood along with it, embodies the entire spirit of the reformation. Only 
exchange Luthei^s definition of faith for the doctrine of the New 
Chnrdi, and the fragment shines with the spiritual light of the new 
dispensation. 

** 'The first, the noblest, the snblimest of all works,' says he, 'is 
fiuth in Jesus Christ. Prom this work all other works should proceed; 
they are all the vassals of fiuth, and from it alone derive their efiicacy. 

" * If ft man's own heart assures him, that what he is doing is 
agreeable to God, the work is good should it be merely the lifting up 
of a straw, but in the absence of this assurance the work is not good, 
thon^ it should be the raising of the dead. A pagan, a Jew, a Turk, 
a sinner, can do all other works, but to trust firmly in the Lord, and 
fee! asanred of pleasing him, are works of which none are capable but 
the Christian strengthened by grace. 

** 'A Christian, who hath fieuth in God, acts, at all times, with 
freedom and gladness, whereas, the man who is not at one with God 
is Ml of cares, and is detained in thraldom; he anxiously asks how 
many works he ought to do, he runs up and down interrogating this 
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man and that man, and, nowhere finding anj peace, does eyerything 
with dissatisfaction and fear. 

" ' Hence, I have always extolled faith. But it is otherwise in 
the world; there the essential point is to have many worksy works 
great and high, and of all dimensions, while it is a matter of indif- 
ference whether or not faith animates them. Thus men build their 
peace, not on the good pleasure of Grod, but on their own merits, that 
IS to say, on the sand. . . . (Matt. vii. 27.)' " 

The next volume will contain the history of the Reformation in 
England and Scotland: and we are glad to observe that other valoable 
works are advertized to follow in the same cheap and convenient form. 

Letters to a man of the World. Cindnatti; A. Peabody. 

This little work, written in French by the talented editor of La Nouvelle 
Jerusalem Revue, is an attempt to treat spiritual truth rationally and 
philosophically, so as to produce conviction in the mind of one disposed 
to believe: although we cannot say the author is uniformly suooessfbl 
in his arguments, yet we have perused the work with much pleasure, 
and can recommend it, as well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
written: one feature peculiar to it, is, that it contains nothing very 
likely to excite a crowd of prejudices in the minds of those who are 
attached by custom to the doctrines of faith generally received. One 
of the author's best points is his allusion to the indestructibility of the 
world; a part of which we quote for the gratification of our readers. 

" In order to destroy the material universe, would it not be necessary 
that God should employ means the reverse of those he has made use 
of in creating it? How, in fact, would those masses which gravitate 
in space, be made to disappear? would he launch them into chaos? 
but we have seen that chaos, such at least as it is commonly conceived, 
is but a word without meaning, and never could have existed. It 
would be necessary then that the material universe should disappear, 
or in other words, it would be necessary that it should be after its 
dissolution, what it was before its construction, if not, matter would 
always exist, though under another form. Then this would not be 
what is commonly understood by the end of the world; it would be 
a change of form, a general ruin in which the human race would dis- 
appear, but it would not be the annihilation of matter. Now where 
was the universe before its creation? as we have seen by our preceding 
remarks, it was in the bosom of Grod. And what was matter before it 
possessed the forms it now presents? We have also acknowledged, 
and modem science proves it, it was composed of only aeriform fluids. 
It would be necessary then that the emanation which, in proceeding 
from God, has taken forms so varied, in order to constitute by a succes- 
sion of long periods this vast and beautiful universe, it would be neces- 
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sary, I say, that this emanation should return to its first state, by 
following an inverse course, and thus return into the bosom of God 
without external manifestation. Thus God would have labored in vain, 
and all his work would be to do over again. Can such a supposition 
for a moment be admitted? .... how much sweet consolation does the 
thought, that the material universe will subsist for ever, present! What 
a beneficent impulse would it not produce if it were generally admitted! 
and yet it is engraved upon the heart of man. Consult it, and an 
interior voice will respond that God has not created this universe to 
destroy it. What! could Grod be amused in creating a world to destroy 
it as a child does with a house of cards! No, God is not reckless — he 
is not capricious. He is love itself and wisdom itself. The universe 
was derived from his love, and it was by his wisdom that he created it 
in accordance with the laws of that wisdom, that is to say, the laws of 

divine order It is now arising from a long and sisul descending 

seriesu of ages, to enter upon a beautiful and glorious period which shall 
never end.'* 

Letter* to a Son/rim a Protestant Mother ^ on the Errors of the Romish 

Faith, W. Newbery. 
Seven Tears of Persecution suffered by the Basilian Nuns of Minsk. 

Bogne ; Fleet Street. 

There is a striking contrast between the subjects of these two books : 
the first consisting of two series of letters, earnestly appealing, with the 
warmth of a mother's love, against the errors of Rome. The second, 
a narrative of the most frightful cruelties inflicted on the daughters of 
the Romish Church, by its Greek rival, under the Emperor Nicholas. 
While the work first named admonishes the reader to be ever on liis 
guard against the insiduous snares of false doctrines ; the second affords 
a conrincing proof that the false and the evil are nearly allied ; and 
viridly illustrates the comparison which Swedenborg frequently makes 
between the spider's web and the teaching of false persuasions, in which 
cruel hatred and every evil lies concealed as the spider in his lair. Those 
who have any taste for the experimental eridence of this truth cannot 
do better than read the narrative of the Basilian Nuns. 



Lamdom Mimommrp and Tract Society. — Our readers are already aware of the 
leoent engagement of the Rev. T. Cbalklen to devote a considerable portion of his 
time in delivering lectures on the doctrines of the New Church in the metropolis and 
its vicinity. It is not, however, intended to neglect distant places. Accordingly, as 
soon as he had completed his course of lectures in Argyle Square, he visited Reading ^ 
Bath, Oa^ford, and BriMtol. The time occupied in this mission being less than a 
fortnight. 
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At Reading, ctrcnmstanoes were nnpropkioiis. There was no rarident fnend to 
co-operate with our mussionarf, and the local clergy warned their people againat 
attending the lectures. It appears there was no good resulL Time, howerer, may 
shew this to be a mistake, as it is at all times impossible for na to judge what effects 
may spring from small beginnings. 

At Bathf Mr. Ost deUrered two lectures, to whadi the public were iBTited, and 
good congregations were obtuned. 

At Oxford he conducted the society's worship on the Sabbath, and admi iiii tri e d 
the Holy Supper. 

At Brigtol he delivered two lectures to tiie members and dieir fkienda. 

Mr. Chalklen is now engaged in delivering a course of six lectures on flie Second 
Advent, on Tliursday evenings, at the Church in Cross Street, Hatton Garden ; and 
on Tuesday evenings, a course of six lectures on some of the leading doctrines, at 
the Institution, Cadogan Place Gardens, Sloane Street, Chelsea. 

Emanuel College. — ^At the meeting of the friends of this institotion, *wfaidi 
took place in accordance witii the announcement in our last number, the Rev. T. C. 
Shaw was appointed chairman. Aftier briefly adverting to flie circumstances wfaidi 
had called them together, he requested the secretary to explain more fbUy tiie ofajeda 
of the meeting. Mr. Bateman accordingly arose, and after addressing tbe mwting 
at some length, read a report which had been prepared for the occasion. Hie sub* 
stance of which will be found in the article ** Emanuel College," m our preaeot 
number. Resolutions were afterwards unanimously passed, e xpr e ss ing the Ikvor 
with which the proposal was regarded by the meeting, and reoommending the imiBe- 
diate adoption of measures for carrying it into effect. 

Hie co-operation of the Argyle Square Society being necessary in earrying out 
the proposed plan, it was then arranged to summon an early meeting of their Com- 
mittee, which accordingly took place on the Monday following, April IStfa. On 
this occasion the matter was tiioroughly investigated, and the appropriate remedies 
for certain legal difficulties having been suggested, it waa resolved to co n w n e a 
general meeting of the society, with as little delay as possible, diat the snbjeet migfat 
be submitted to its notice. We purpose reporting the further progress of Ols inter- 
esting matter in our next number. 

Swedenborg Aesociation, — ^We have much pleasure in stating that on Thursday, 
the 7th of May, will be published the second and concluding volume of Swedenborg's 
" Economy of the Animal Kingdom,'' This volume of the Bconomt contains 
Swedenborg's beautiful treatise on the Humtm Sotd, and on this aooount will be 
perhaps the most interesting to the general reader of all the philosophical writings of 
Swedenborg. It will be followed in a few weeks by the second volume of the iVm- 
eipia. Both these works will possess the valuable appendix of a copious Index. 



The Church and State Gazette.^The number for ApiU 24th 
reply to the unscrupulous attack upon Swedenborg, referred to in another part of 
our magasine, in the form of a letter from " W. H. Henslowe, M.A., Tottenhill, 
Norfolk." 

The writer remarks : — ** 1 very much lament that I am not one of the ' anreral 
readers of The Church and State Oaxette who, like himself, have been annoyed by 
a circular being sent them, &c.' ... I wish that I had been so fiivored, if only for 
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Ae ■dcB of knowing that some sealoas indi^idaal wiBhed me well, and offered to my 
ipiffibial disoenuncnt matter toadung whidi I might refiue the e^il and eztimct the 
good." Alter protesting against the abuse we have already alluded to, he concludes : 
" The catholic doctrine of the Trinity, as demonstrated from Holy Writ by 
one allowed to be a standard teacher in the church upon that subject— the late Rev. 
WiUiam Jones, of Nayland— and that doctrine as unravelled, reconciled, and lllus- 
trated from Emanuel Swedenborg, by Mr. Clowes, I verily believe to be the same : 
aldioai^ sndi contradictions may appear as there exists between the popular belief 
tibat * the son sets snd rises,' and the philosophic science ' that it never does 1' They 
that afe able to receive it, let them receive it ; they that are able to understand it, 
let tfaem nnderstand it ; and, if your correspondent ' Coronet ' will make a visit to 
St. John's Church, Manchester, and see the monumental gratitude of those three 
gowrations who were served by Mr. Clowes, — if, then, he will enquire of those 
parishioners who recollect him, what kind of man he was— how lived he, and how 
died, and how was buried— he will, I doubt not, wish he could expunge from your 
Oaieiie those four objectionable columns, with their undiristtan character and 
condemnations." 

^rtmee. — The doctrines of the New Church are making a gradual, though some- 
what tardy adfaace amongst our Gallic neighbors. Knowing how great a blessing it 
is^ we eonld wish its progress more rapid, but witk countless ages to look forward 
to, during whicii the increase of the Church will be going on, we can well afford to 
bide our time. A Church which is to become the crown of all Churches will not be 
harried into premature development, but having its roots planted by the loving hus- 
bandman deeply and broadly in the inmost affections of the men of every nation and 
people, it will at length burst the cerements of earth and raise its head towards 
heaven in every dimate and under every aspect. 

Indeed the New Church already presents this mark of its catholicity, which is 
wanting in every other ; it is not planted merely nor even chiefly by the goings forth 
of missionaries from places where it already exists — but like the wind which bloweth 
where it listeth, while we know not whence it oometh or whither it goeth, — ^it pre. 
sents itself on every side, coming into existence we know not how, but testifying of 
tiiat existBnoe by the manifestation of its power. At this very moment there are in 
London gentlemen who have been converted to the New Church in northern Russia, 
in south-western Africa, and in eastern America ; young as it is, the sun never sets 
upon it. 

Tliis however is a digression. Our French brethren, small as are their numbers 
and scattered as are their active members as to person, are united in the love of the 
Churdi, and concentrate their efforts in the production of an admirable Magazine, 
wfaidi is now published quarterly, and in the translation and publication of the 
writings of Swedenborg. 

In this latter work they have been aided by our London Printing Society, which 
hat year purchased from them 25 copies of each of the following works : Arcana 
Cfleikstia, voL I. and II., Doctrine of the Lord, Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture, 
Doctrine of Lifb, Divine Love and Wisdom, and on the White Horse. These works 
were all placed in a depository at Jersey, and the aid thus afforded to our French 
brediren enabled them immediately to put to press the Doctrine of Faith, and they 
have subsequently printed, Arcana Coelestia, vol. III., Summary Exposition of the In- 
ternal Sense of the Prophets and Psalms, and the Little Treatise on the Word and its 
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Sanctity, from the Apocalypse Explained. Of these the London Printing Society 
has ordered 25 copies each, and is thus not only assisting in tiie dissemination of 
Swedenborg's writings in the langaage most extensively used on the continent, bat is 
also providing for our own fellow subjects in Guernsey and Jersey. 

Cape Town, 4/Wca.— Our readers will rejoice to learn that the New Church has 
found an able advocate in this remote colony, — Mr. Sammons, the editor of a local 
paper, known as '' Sam Sly's Journal,'* taking every opportunity to exdte an in- 
terest in the minds of his readers for the heavenly doctrines. In the Cape Town 
Library, on the shelves, in the line of sight, are some of Swedenborg's works, a 
present from a gentleman resident in the town. There are several readers there, as 
well as in Graham's Town, and a few scattered here and there in other districtB. 
Tracts and other books for distribution and loan are much needed. 

New York and Ohio.— We are glad to learn from Prof. Bush that the " Sweden- 
borg Library" appears to be accomplishing its intended use in awakening thought in 
intelligent minds, as many enquiries abundantly evince. The first number of his 
translation of the Diary (commencing at the third volume) was announced for iasoe 
in ten or twelve days on the 31st March. It is to form a part of the '' Swedenborg 
Library," but will be paged separately for binding. From Ohio we learn that many 
isolated families and individuals in that State have become receivers. In one remote 
town, a single family of sixteen persons are the only receivers ; they are living in the 
happiest circumstances. A travelling preacher, belonging to the New Church, 
lately met a Swiss minister, who was known a few years ago to many fnends in 
London, through the introduction of Dr. Tafel. He was unable to speak English, 
but kissed our friend's hand and shed tears of joy on learning who he was. In 
Stockport a society is formed, consisting of twenty-two individuals. The secession 
of Prof. Bush from the old church has caused much enquiry in Cleveland and Ohio, 
and books are loudly called for. 
} 

Hull, — The movement here continues to prosper. On the 11th of March, 
Mr. Pulsford called a public tea-meeting, at which about 500 persons sat down : the 
Mayor of Hall was announced to preside, but was detained in London beyond the 
period. Suitable addresses were delivered, and all passed off with good feding and 
harmony. 

Chalford. — Mr. Gompertz having replied to the def^mce of the New Church 
published by the Rev. Thos. Goyder, the last-named gentleman has published a 
rejoinder, in which we think he has fairly defeated his opponent, and certainly con- 
victed him of a disgraceful meanness in the perpetration of his scandals. We trust 
this active spirit will do much service to the cause of truth. 

Clowe* 9 Address to the Clergy. — ^Between ten and eleven thousand copies of this 
appeal have now been sent through the post to the episcopal clergy of Great Britain : 
about four thousand more are required to supply the remainder. Only 154, from 
Tarious causes, have been returned. One with marginal notes, and another torn 
into three pieces, expressive, we suppose, of the manner in which the truth itself is 
treated in the old church. 




Th£ Swbdenborg Association is instituted for the study, 
derelopment, and dissemination of science, upon the philosophical 
principles of Emanuel Swedenborg. As the first means to this end, 
the Association proposes to translate the printed philosophical and 
scientific works of Swedenborg, and also to publish and translate 
his philosophical and scientific manuscripts. 

The Association consbts of Members who are required to sub- 
scribe a Declaration of belief in certain general doctrines of the 
Church. The government of the Association is vested in a Pre- 
sident and a Council of twelve elected annually by the Members, 
and which has the power of appointing Boards for carrying out 
special objects. 

The Declaration which Members are required to sign, is intended 
for the conservation and guidance of the Society. For as its object 
terminates in such a construction of the natural sciences as will 
shew them to be affirmative of the theology of the New Church, so 



it is indispensable that the Members should recognize that theology 
as the principle from which true scientific illumination descends, and 
as the end to which true scientific theory must point and aspire. 
Moreover the Declaration is necessary, in order to prevent either the 
covert insinuation or open introduction of naturalistic or other dis- 
cordant views into a body which is intended by its founders to be 
a pioneer in the service of the Church. The danger of such an 
event would of course increase in proportion to the importance and 
property of the Association ; if indeed it were likely to be entrusted 
with property by the friends of the Church, unless its Members 
were pledged to maintain inviolate the doctrines of her theology. 
Without the Declaration, then, the Society would have no indivi- 
duality, but would be liable to change its essence from time to time, 
and in its innermost principles to obey the fluctuations of circum- 
stances, whenever a person or a party came forward, who thought 
it worth while to pack its Council, and thereby influence its opera- 
tions. Whereas under its present form, it may adopt and exhaust 
means after means, and yet maintain its character as one and 
the same perpetual Society. 

But lest the strictness of the above necessity should contract the 
resources of the Association, any persons whatever are admitted as 
Subscribers: see Laws II. and YI. Furthermore, the Council is 
empowered to obtain the attendance of parties upon the various 
Boards, without any limitation but that prescribed by the use sought 
to be performed. 

One important means of leading the world to a recognition of 
the New Church doctrines, must consist in a right use of the sci- 
ences, which being the accredited interpreters of nature, cannot be 
overlooked by those reformers who expect to exercise a permanent 
influence upon society. The New Church possesses the means of 
reconciling to itself these sciences by rational doctrines drawn from 
a true theology, and collaterally assisted by tiie doctrines of Sweden- 
borg's Scientific Works. There is hardly another road that com- 
mands the faith of the modems, which is, in fact, a faith in the 
natural sciences. 

Moreover, so far as we do not rationally perceive the congroity 
between the sciences of this world and the doctrines of Christianity, 
so far science and religion are not united for the rational fieiculties 
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in one glorious truth ; so far creation and redemption are not seen 
as the attributes of one Dirine Person. 

Hitherto, of necessity, the literature of the New Church has 
been in great part controTersial. The objections of opponents had 
to be met, and have been satisfactorily refuted. Popular expositions 
of the Theological Writings of Swedenborg haye been required, 
and made. Difficulties occurring in them have been freely canvassed, 
and in some cases settled for ever. These are needful preparations 
for something to follow. The next step must be, to originate a lite^ 
rature of a more active and peculiar order, aiming to improve the 
understanding, not in mere subtlety and gymnastic strength, but in 
its perceptions of the nature of things and of the order of creation. 
When this is attained, and natural experience, rightly interpreted, 
is shewn to be on our side, there is no doubt that many good men 
will be gained, whom no other means could bring to a conviction of 
the truth. 

First among the means to this end the Swedenborg Association 
has placed the Philosophical and Scientific Works of Swedenborg. 
No doubt the more deeply these Works are considered, the more 
reason will there be to conclude, that they are of much import- 
ance. To Swedenborg himself they were important as an as- 
cending scale of natural truths by which he was educated until 
his intromission into the spiritual world could be of the utmost ser- 
vice to himself and to mankind. To us they have a different value, 
because they are no longer the means to that end, (for it is already 
reached in Swedenborg* s writings), but they are at least parallel and 
auxiliary steps to those by which we must again ascend and descend, 
and attain a distinct home for our own minds in both the spiritual 
and natural spheres. They are also valuable as containing in one 
science, we mean, the knowledge of the human body, the only large 
and satisfactory theory which has yet been proposed. Moreover it 
seems certain that they institute a very important movement in this 
sdence, by opening it to the world at large, and making it the school 
and apex of the other sciences, or a matter of general physical edu- 
cation, rather than a simple appendage to the medical profession. 
In this respect these Works exercise a suggestive and directive func- 
tion in all the arts, linking nature in indissoluble bonds with human 
invention, and bringing things hitherto of little account, to bear 
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upon practical and even mechanical improyements. Lastly, these 
Works will go far to convince the New Church how much it stands 
in need of self-education, not only in the Writings of Swedenhorg, 
but in those other sources to which Swedenborg himself owned so 
large an obligation, namely, the natural sciences, and the best lite- 
rature of preceding ages. 

The Theological Writings of Swedenborg do indeed confirm and 
involye the main truths of his scientific system : but after a spiritual 
and not after a natural manner ; more by the connexion of corres- 
pondence than by perceptible continuation of ideas. It would require 
a most penetrating genius to evolve the latter from the former. Bet- 
ter therefore will it be to study the scientific works themselves, and 
to make use of them as a means of progress, than to attempt to arrive 
at the same result by a new labor, which might be fruitless after all. 

A careful perusal of the Scientific Works of Swedenborg, par- 
ticularly his Specimen of Chemical Principles, Economy of the 
Jnimal Kingdom, and Animal Kingdom, will enable the reader to 
form some estimate of his unpublished Manuscripts. It may be 
imagined that these Manuscripts were the sweepings of his study, and 
that they are more of antiquarian or, at most, of biographical value, 
than serviceable to the illustration and completion of his theory. 
This pre-conception, however, if it exists, is not supported by 
evidence. The Manuscripts mentioned in the lists supplied by the 
Boyal Academy of Stockholm, are again and again referred to 
by name in the works just alluded to, and spoken of as awaiting 
publication. Some of them, it is true, are in a less finished state 
than others, but some were doubtless prepared by Swedenborg him- 
self for the press : much in the same manner as the MS. of the 
Apocalypse Explained, which although a posthumous work, is yet 
a rich contribution to our theological literature. Upon the whole 
there is reason to conclude that Swedenborg^s Scientific MSS. are at 
least as valuable as his published scientific works ; and indispensable 
to supply defident parts of his system. 

But besides the publication of Swedenborg's Scientific Works, 
the Association contemplates other objects ; all of which, however, 
centre in the production of a literature more active, operative and 
constructive than what we at present enjoy. But of these objects 
more will be said on another occasion, when the fitting time arrives: 
see Law I. 



The following Works may be obtained by Members and Sub- 
scribers on behalf of their Subscriptions ; but if the price of the work 
exceeds the amount subscribed, the difference must be paid in cash. 
Application may be made to Mr. W. Newbery, Publisher, 6, ELing 
Street, Holbom. 

The Peincipia ; or, the First Principles of Natural Things, being new attempts 
towards a philosophical explanation of the elementary world. By Emanuel 
SwsDENBOEG. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. A. Clissold, M.A. 
Yol. I., price 15s., cloth boards. (Vol. II. in a few days.) 

The Economt op the Animal Kingdom, considered Anatomically, Physically, 
and Philosophically. By Emanuel Swedbnborg. Translated from the 
Latin by the Rev. Augustus Clissold, M.A. Vol. I., price 16s. 6d., 
cloth boards. (Vol. II. in a few days.) 

Camjbna Borea, cum heroum et heroidum factis ludens, sive Fabellse Oridianis 
dmiles, &c., ab Em an. Swedbbrg [Swbdenborg]. Price 4s., cloth boards. 

L. Ann^i Seneca et Pub. Syri Mimi forsan et aliomm selectee sententise. 
Qqbs notis illnstratas edidit Emanuel Swedbbrg [Sweden boro]. Ad 
fidem rarissimse editionis principis anni 1709. Deaao publici juris fecit et 
fragmenta nnper reperta adjedt Dr. J. F. Emanuel Tapel, Regise Univer- 
sitatis Tabingensis Bibliothecarius. Price 2s., stitched. 

Portrait op Dr. J. F. E. Tapel, Librarian to the Royal University of Tubin- 
gen. Price 58. 



The Association has issued a proposal to publish a volume con- 
taining a number of Swedenborg's smaller Scientific Works, sub- 
scriptions for which will now be received. 



The Association will shortly engage in Translations of the fol- 
lowing : — 

The various small Works published by the Author in the Swedish Lan- 
guage, on Arithmetic, Currency, &c., &c. 

The Hieroglyphic Key. 

The Worship and Love of God. (In the Translation of this Work, which 
has hitherto been wrongly regarded as a piece of imagination, whereas 
it is the crown of the Author's Science, and remarkable for strict 
induction, the Association will attempt to impart a more adequate view 
than is afforded by the old Translations, of the beauty and majesty of 
the original.) 
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The following are some of the Manuscripts which the Assoda- 
tion purposes to puhlish and translate when its means permit. 

1. A Collection of original Documents and Letters addreased by Sweden- 
borg to Biflhop Eric BenzeHns, and now preserved in the Gymnasium 
Library at Unkoping in Sweden. 

2. A Treatise on the Brain, 1400 pages 4to. (This Treatise is referred 
to throughout both the Economy and Animal Kingdom, and the begin- 
ning of it, tiiere is reason to suppose, is inserted in the Economy, 
Part II., forming Chap. I. II. of that Work. Without doubt it will 
prove inestimable as affording a good view of the Theory of the Brain.) 

3. A Treatise on Generation. (This likewise is referred to in both the 
above Works, and is very necessary to supply its own place in the 
Author's theory.) 

4. Two Treatises on the Ear and the Sense of Hearing. (Hie same re. 
mark applies here also : there is nothing In the Author's published 
Works which supplies the theory of this organ and sense.) 

5 A continuation of the Animal Kingdom, 241 pages folio; containing 
the Parts on the Senses and an Epilogue on Sensation, and directly 
taking up the subjects of the Animal Kingdom. (The same remark 
applies to this also.) 

6. Physiologica et Metaphysics, fol. 127 (p. 254), containing varkras 
psychological and ethical Parts, and in general exhibiting the Author's 
mental and moral philosophy, and his method, previous to the year 
1745 : a most interesting MSS., supplementary to the whole of his 
Scientific Works. 

7. The Principles of Natural Things deduced both a priori and a potteriori, 
4to., pp. 569. (This Treatise is doubtiess the Work of which Sweden- 
borg gave a specimen in his Chemical Prodromus, and whidi is very 
important to complete his Theory of the Mineral Kingdom.) 

8. On Common Salt, 4to. pp. 343. (This Treatise is also important, 
particularly when the position which the theory of salt occupies in the 
Author's views of nature, b taken into consideration.) 



Laws relating to the objects of the Association, and to Members 
and Subscribers : — 

I. The Swedenborg Association is instituted for the study, developmeot, 
and dissemination of science, upon the philosophical principles of Emanael 
Swedenborg. 

This Association shall have the power to publish, In the original or other lan- 
guages, any of the Works or Manuscripts of Swedenborg, philosophical, scien- 
tific, or literary : also original Works and Periodicals in elucidation of the same : 
and to take all necessary steps towards the production of a complete Biography 



of Swedenborg. It shall also be competent to hold meetingfl for the reading of 
papers, the delivery of lectures, conversation, and other social means of instruc- 
tion in the philosophy of Swedenborg : to make the requisite outlays for the pur- 
diaae of a library, and for the hiring or erecting of a commodious building, for 
the use of the Members : to administer any donations or bequests for promoting 
the above purposes directly or indirectly : and in fine to take any steps conducive 
to the study, development, and dissemination of science, upon the philosophical 
principles of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

II. This Association shall consist of Members. All persons, however, who 
contribute to its funds, shall be recognized as Subscribers. 

III. The government of this Association shall be vested in a President and a 
Coundl ; the President being ex officio a Member, and the Chairman, of the 
CouncQ. 

rv. Every Member shall be a male person of the full age of twenty-one years, 
and shall sign the following declaration : — 

I, the undersigned, do hereby declare it to be my belief, that the true 
doctrines concerning the Lord, the Sacred Scriptures, Faith and Life ; 
and concerning the state of man after death, the spiritual world, and the 
correspondence between things spiritual and natural, are revealed in the 
theological writings published by Emanuel Swedenborg, through whom it 
has pleased the Lord to manifest to the world the heavenly truths of his 
New Church, signified by the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. 

And I do hereby engage, that I will endeavor to promote the interest 
and welfare, and that I will observe the Laws and Regulations, of the 
Swedenborg Association, so long as I shall continue to be a Member 

thereof. 

[Signed] 

V. Every Member shall pay an Entrance Fee of One Pound, and shall con- 
tribute at least Ten Shillings annually, towards the income of the Society ; such 
contribution to be due on the first Tuesday in February for the year ensuing. 
Any Member, however, may compound for his annual contribution, by the pay- 
ment of such sum in lieu thereof as the Council may direct. 

TI. All persons contributing annually to the Funds of this Society to the 
amount of Ten Shillings and upwards, shall be entitled to receive back the whole 
amount of their subscriptions in any of the works of Swedenborg published by 
the Society ; such works to be claimed within a tune to be hereafter specified by 
the Council. 

YII. From the date of these Resolutions, every candidate for membership of 
this Association shall be proposed in a recommendation signed by two of its 
Members ; and upon the receipt of the said recommendation by the Council, the 
candidate shall, under the conditions of membership above specified, be declared 
and registered a Member of the Association. 

Till. Any Member shall be at liberty to withdraw from the Association, by 
giving notice to the Council of his intention to do so, provided he owe no arrears 
to the Society, and hold none of its property. 
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The Association is already actively engaged in effecting the trans- 
lation of Swedenborg's Works. It has also made preliminary 
arrangements with Dr. Tafel and other learned men in foreign coon- 
tries, by which their assistance can be obtained as soon as required. 
Moreover it is in communication with a branch Association in the 
United States of America, which promises to render important aid 
in the good cause; and with the (reneral and Central Conventions in 
the same country, the latter of which, through the Bev. R. De 
Charms, has ordered a supply of all our works as soon as they appear. 

The quantity published by the Association will depend upon the 
amount of donations and subscriptions. 



Persons desirous to become Members or Subscribers are requested 
to apply by letter to Mr. £. Rich, 27, Shepperton Cottages, Islington ; 
or personally, to Mr. William Newbery, Publisher, 6, King 
Street, Holborn. Offers of literary assistance, and all communica- 
tions may be transmitted to Mr. £. Rich; and subscriptions and 
other monies to Dr. Spurgin, Treasurer to the Council, 38, 
Guildford Street, Russell Square, London. 



Copies of the entire Laws will be forwarded by Mr. £. Rich, 
on application, prepaid, and enclosing four postage stamps. 

April, 1846. 



WALTON AND MITCHELL, PRINTERS, WARDOUR STREET, SOHO. 



Ju8i Published, price 6d., 
No. I. and No. II. of a Work, entitled 

SPIBITUAL CHRISTIANITY: collected firom the Theological 
Works of EMANUEL SWEDENBORO, with an IlluttratWe Commen- 
tary, by CHARLES AUGUSTUS TULK. 

W. Newbery, 6, King Street, Holbom, London. 
Otis Clapp, Boston, U.S. 



Just pubUsked, 

A REJOINDER to the Rev. S. GOMPERTZ'S REPLY to a Defence 
of the Doctrines of the New Chnrch. By the Rer. T. Ooydib. Price 
Two-pence ; by post, Three-pence. 

A DEFENCE OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE NEW CHURC^ 
signified by the New Jemsalem in Rer. xxi. By the Re?. T. Ooydbr, 
being a Refutation of a Pamphlet by the Rer. S. Oompertk, B.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Clialford, Gloucestershire. Price 6d., demy 8yo. 



New Church Motto Wapbrs, — 
lOBod, orml, dUiuMMl, ihield, and other ihapet, 
iwiated in gold, tllTer, and tnby, Thay ara 
done ap in packet! contalBine 9S0, price 6d,, 
and Mat free of poaUge to all parts of Great 
SritaiD, apon adareatlng a pre-paid letter to 
Mr. Iliuaas 6oyder» Cfaalfora, Glooceaterahire, 
eontaiainc aix poalage Munpa tor •irtry packet 
odered* 

The Vest without Seam, and the 
Coet of oaaay Coloin ; a Sermon, by the !!«▼. 
T. GoTDsn, price 4d. by peat 5d,, or S copiea 
by post for 13 postage itampa, addreiaed aa 
above. 



CoHVERSATioN Cards, explanatory 
of New Chorch DoOrlnea. Price (U. by peal, Sd. 

The Key op Kmowledor to the 
Holy Scrlpteru, by the aae of which a trae 
■yalem of Theology ia restored, and the Word 
of God with elearncu and certaialy explained. 
Pike Sa. by poat for 98 pottage atanpa. 

Supplement to the N. C. Adto- 
CATi for 1S49, conuining papera intended for 
ioaertion in that work. Price 9d, 



T. Go yder, Chalford, Gloneeatershire. 



SWEDENBORC ASSOCIATION. 

INSTITUTED for the stady, derdopment, and dissemination of 
Science, npon the philosophical principles of Emannel Swedenborg. 
The Membera and Subscribers may immediately a^ail themselves of the fol* 
lowing Publications, by applying to Mr. William Newbery, Publisher, 6, 
Kittif Street, Holborn : 



Tbb PniHCiPia; or the Pint Princfplet of 
Nataral Thiogi, being new aUempu towarda 
a pliikMOphlcal explanation of the elemen- 
tary workL By Bmanubl Swionsoio. 
Tranalated from the Latin by the Rev. A 
CLuaoua, MA. VoL 1., price lSi.> cloth 



Tru Economt ov TBS Animal Kihooom, 
conaidered Anatomically, Physically, and 
Philoaopfalcally. By Smamobl Swbdin- 



rnono, Tranalated from the Latin by the 

: ~ , " ^ Vol. 

price ISf. 6d., cloth boarda. 



BcT. Avavnvg Gussold, MJL Vol. L« 



Cajubna BosiA, com heroam et heroidnm 
I Indena, iItc Pabellm Ovldlania almileay 



Ac, ab Emar. Swbdbiso [SwEOBiiBOBe). 



Li AnnMi SnmtCM bt Pub. Stbi M imi for- 
aan et aliocnm adectae acntentlM. Qoaa no- 
tia Ulaatrataa edidit Emahubl Swedbbb* 
ISwBDBMBOBoli Ad fldem rarimimm edl- 
tionia principia anni 17S0. Denoo pobUd 
Jnria fecit et fragmentannperreperta adjecit 
Dr. J. P. Bkakubl Tavbl, Regtai UnlTer- 
aiutia Tnblngenab Bibliothecarios. Prloc 
Sa., ititehed. 

PoBTBArr 09 Db. J. P. £. Tavbl, Librarten 
to the Royal Univeraity of Tflbingen. Price 



The Association is actirely engaged in effecting the traaslatioa of Sweden- 
borg's other works, and has issued a proposal to publish a Tolume without 
delay, the subscription price for which is 12s. 6cf. (See Particulars in the New 
Church Magazines of October last) 

Persons desirous to become Members or Subscribers are requested to apply 
to Mr. £. Rich, 27,' Shepperton Cottages, Islington, either by letter or other- 
wise ; to whom also all Subscriptions and other monies for the Association may 
be transmitted, or to Dr. Spuroin, Treasurer to the Council, 38, Guildford 
Street, Russell Square, London. 

E. RiOR, Stereiary to the CatmcU, 

All orders for Books and Subscriber's claims to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher, W. Newbery, 6, King Street, Holborn. 



THB ImATB mEV. M. KBI.Y'8 WOBK OM BANIBI.. 

AN EXPOSITION of the whole hook of the PROPHET DANIEL, 
according to the CorrespondeDce between Natural and Spiritaal Things. 
In Nineteen Discoarses. Price 60. 



A SERMON preached hy the Rev. T. C. SHAW on the death of the 
Rer, M. SIBLY. With a brief Memoir. Price 6d. 

*«* Both the abo^e may be had in one Yolume, price 58. 6d. 

London: W. Newbery, 6, King Street, Holborn; Simpkin and MAasRA.LLy 
Stationers' Hall Court, 
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NOTICES. 
Limdon PrimHng Society. — The Committee have issued witiihi the last few 
days a new edition of Tke Doctrine qf Z^fe, handsomdy printed on the standard 
page: those therefore who have been waiting its appearance can be immediately 
siq;>plied by the publisher. 

*«* Our readers are informed that Part VI. of Swedenborg^e SpirHmal Diny, 
consisting of a copious Index to Parts II. III. IV., is in course of translation : 
the Index will be enlarged, and the unfinished references made complete : an 
Appendix will also be added consisting of biographical and historical notices 
in elucidation of many interesting passages in the work. Price of the whole, 
•48. 6d., with a discount of 20 per cent on orders for 12 copies and upwards. 
Parties intending to become subscribers are requested to send* their names with- 
out delay to the Ediiore ^ tke New Church Advocate^ 6, King Street, Holbora. 
The work will be published as soon as a sufficient number of copies are pro* 
mised to be taken up. 

Also, 

In course of preparation, A New Church Almanack and Directory, which is 
intended to comprise a particular account of every institution connected with 
the New Church, whether in Englandj America, or eleewhere. Inunediate com- 
munications are requested ; and it is hoped the writers will be particular as to 
the names of officers, addresses, times of meeting, and other statistical matters. 
Orders for the Work may be transmitted at the same time. 

MEETINCS IN THE MONTH OF JUNE. 
The 5th. Committee of the London Printing Society; 9th. Committee of the 
London Missionary and Tract Society ; 16th. Annual General Meeting of the 
London Printing Society. 

I3» AU Communicatumi and Booke for Retiew, to be addre^ed to the Edilon, 
carf nf the Publieher, W, Newberf, 6, King Street, Holbom. 
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THE CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO ALL SENSUOUS 
PERCEPTION. 

The plane of sensuous perception, as defined by Swedenborg, is the 
ultimate plane or basis of the understanding : the genntale in its widest 
signification including the whole ground-work in which the life of affec- 
tion and thought closes. The images of objects presented to the mind's 
ere are impressed on this plane from without, and necessarily require a 
medium through which they may pass in adapted forms and proportions: 
it win be obvious that such a medium is instituted by each of the bodily 
senses : by the eye for the diminution and reflexion of form and color ; 
by the ear for sound, &c. 

The more evident conditions of all sensuous perception, therefore, 
ire these three: 1. A receivable ground, or sensuous plane in the mind ; 
2. The media of communication, which are at the same time the means 
of accommodation ; and, 3. The existence of external objects. Each of 
these conditions also supposes a certain substance and form proper to 
tbeir subjects, and a mutual relationship in measure and degree, con- 
ceming which it is our present purpose to acquire some idea. 

In the last analysis of matter we approach the ultimate limit of spi- 
ritaal substance, which is in the proximate degree ; it is here therefore 
we are to look for the laws by which the images of material objects are 
at length raised to the nature of ideas, and recognized by the higher 
mental Acuities : the most important of these laws is the general one of 
spiritual influx ; of this influx the sensuous plane of the understanding 
is My receptive : but we have already observed that it is also the re- 
ceivable ground of material impressions. We propose to explain this 
apparent anomaly by shewing that the substance and form of the sen- 
suous plane, have a certain relation to the natural world on the one 
hand, and to the spiritual on the other ; like the middle term b c, 
formed out of the proportional a : b::c : d. The relation of this plane 
to the natural world is evidently a relation of continuity, for, " Sensa- 
tions do not ascend and descend, but are only poured forth from their 
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organs along the nerves into all the little oerebellula of the head;'' 
(Economy of the Animal Kingdom) the relation of continuit j, howerer, 
supposes similarity in substance and structure : if the coherency of the 
nervous system is unbroken from first to last, so that every modulation 
impressed on the grosser membranes can be communicated to the more 
subtile, and ultimately arrive at the most simple active substances, the 
ultimate limit of such modulation must be subject to the same mecha- 
nical and elemental laws as its more corporeal beginning: this is a neces- 
sity arising from the very conditions which co-exist with discrete d^;rees. 
If a connexion by means of similar mechanical and elemental laws is not 
necessary, there can be nothing to prevent the influx of physical sensa- 
tions into the soul itself: while therefore we are bound to admit that 
this influx can only extend as far as its own mechanism ; we, at the 
same time, affirm that it flows to the farthest extension of natural sub- 
stance : arrived at that limit, its tremulations of necessity cease, and 
the figure of their motion impressed on the sensuous plane, receives in 
the same instant the influent aura of the proximate degree, which is 
spiritual. It is with reference to this phenomenon that Swedenborg 
observes, " The natural mind of man consists of spiritual substances, 
and at the same time of natural substances ; from its spiritual sub- 
stances thought is produced, but not from its natural substances." These 
latter he affirms to be taken from the purer substances of nature for the 
purpose of forming an ultimate continent to the spiritual body, or lim- 
bus of the soul. [Limhua animos ex puriseimus Naturae U, T. 103 ; 
D. L. W, 257.] 

If the plane of sensuous perception is thus connected, on the one 
hand with the natural world, by an extension of the mechanical and 
elemental laws to the very frontier line of the spiritual universe, its con- 
nexion with the spiritual world must be equally founded on the laws of 
eternal order ; all connexion in that higher Ufe is by the continuity or 
extension of spheres, originating from love and wisdom in their several 
degrees ; in the most intimate degree these spiritual auras receive the 
modulations of celestial love and wisdom, in the degree next below they 
scintillate with spiritual light, and so proceeding outwards, and flowing 
into more exterior forms, the various modulations of angehc wisdom 
enter the human mind, and fill it with an all-pervading conatus to ra- 
tional thought : this conatus, or the modulation arising firom it, can 
only flow as far as its own spiritual mechanism extends, which is as far 
as the plane of sensuous perception ; here it of necessity adapts itself to 
the form in which it is received, (the sensuous images already spoken of;) 
and the spiritual and natural are thus connected by contiguity, (not 
continuity,) and correspondence of parts. 
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It is evident then that the influx of sensuous imsges from without, 
as far as the plane of sensuous perception, is simply the remittance of a 
material impression as far as the elemental and mechanical laws, in 
other words as far as nature herself, will carry it : and the idea of the 
influx of the spiritual world into the natural is only confirmed hy the 
circumstance ; for such impressions become the recipient forms of the 
proximate spiritual aura, and the embodiment of spiritual ideas ; it is 
consequently affirmed that ''all spiritual things end or terminate in 
natural things" A, E, 30. And, that '' the ideas of man during his 
life in the world are natural, because he then thinks in a natural sphere; 
but stin, spiritual ideas are concealed therein,** A. C, 3310. It is 
plain that he may determine, of his free will, either to think of these 
spiritual ideas, naturally^ in accordance with his material impressions, 
or of natural things, spiritually , according to the heayenly oonatus 
from within. 

Seeing, then, how the sensuous plane of the understanding is con- 
nected with two worlds, governed by distinct and well defined laws, we 
may easily sum up the conditions necessary to sensuous perception. In 
the natural world the parts of the auras must be most perfect forms ; 
" compressible, contiguous, modifiable ; allowing the smallest loss of 
impressed forces; exactly representing the images of impressions received 
in one extreme, at the other/* (Economy of the Animal Kingdom.) The 
mechanism of the bodily senses must exactly correspond with the me- 
chanism of the auras and freely admit of every modification ; and the 
spirituous fluid, in particular, " must be of the richest character and 
involve the truest order of nature.'' These conditions result from the 
law repeatedly expressed by Swedenborg, that '' modes or sensations, 
and motive forces or actions, flow exactly according as substances are 
formed, and communicate by their connexions with each other."* That 
the same conditions are necessary to sensuous perception in the spiritual 
world may appear from the spiritual philosophy contained in the Divine 
Love and Wisdom ; to an extract from which, bearing directly on the 
subject we now call the reader's particular attention. 

'* As to what relates to atmospheres, which are called aethers and 
airs, they are alike in both the worlds, spiritual and natural, with this 
Terence, that those in the spiritual world are spiritual, and those in 
the natural world are natural : the former are spiritusJ because they 
exist from the sun, which is the first proceeding of the divine love and 
the divine wisdom of the Lord, and m>m Him receive in themselves 
divine fire which is love, and divine light which b wisdom, and convey 

* For the elucidation of this and other nniversal laws of the natural world we 
refer the reader to the Prineipia. 

p2 
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both to the heavens where the angels dwell, and cause the presence of 
that sun in the greatest and smallest things there. The spiritual atmos- 
pheres are discrete substances, or most mmute forms, originating from 
the sun; and forasmuch as they severally receive the sun, hence the 
fire of the sun, being divided into so many substances or forms, and as 
it were covered or enclosed in them, and tempered by these coverings, 
becomes heat, proportioned finally to the love of the angels in heaven, 
and of the spirits under heaven ; similar is the case with &e Ught of the 
sun. The natural atmospheres in this respect are similar to the spi- 
ritual atmospheres, that they also are discrete substances and of a very 
minute form, originating from the sun of the natural world, which san 
also they each of them receive, and treasure up the fire thereof in them- 
selves, and temper it, and convey it as heat to the earth which is the 
dwelling of men ; and in like manner the light." 

'' That there are atmospheres in the spiritual world, equally as in 
the natural, may appear from this consideration, that angels and spirits 
breathe as well as men, and equally speak, and also hear, like men in 
the natural world, and respiration is effected by means of the ultimate 
atmosphere, which is called air, in like manner speech and hearing: the 
same may appear from this consideration, that angels and spirits see 
equally as men in the natural world, and sight is not possible but by 
means of an atmosphere purer than air ; also from this consideration, 
that angels and spirits equally think and are affected as men in the 
natural world, and thought and affection do not exist but by means of 
still purer atmospheres ; and lastly from this consideration, that all 
things belonging to the bodies of angels and spirits, as well external 
as internal, are held in their connexion, their externals by an aerial 
atmosphere, and their internals by eethereal atmospheres : that without 
the circumpressure and action of these atmospheres the interior and 
exterior forms of the body would be dissolved, is evident. Forasmuch 
as the angels are spiritual, and all and every part of their bodies is held 
in their connexion, form, and order by atmospheres, it follows that 
those atmospheres are spiritual ; and they are spiritual, because they 
have their origin from the spiritual sun, which is the first proceeding of 
the divine love and the divine wbdom of the Lord." 

An idea seems to have been prevalent, in consequence of the fiict 
that all things appearing in the spiritual world result from the mental 
states of its inhabitants, that therefore heavenly and spiritual things 
are mere shadows, with only a relative existence in each particular 
instance. This view will evidently not bear the test of the extract we 
have just advanced. All the variations which take place in the heavens, 
and by which every object answers to some particular of human affection, 
are variations of form and situation produced in the real substance of 
the heavenly atmospheres and have an external reality equally with 
objects in the world: the conditions necessary to sensuous perception in 
the natural world are but the correspondences to similar conditions in 
the spiritual world, where indeed they exist in fuller perfection, unless 
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tids were the case creation could not haye been effected. The earths 
and the atmospheres of the natural world are so compressed as to be in 
themselTcs but inert or dead matter. Spiritual orbs and auras on the 
contrary are full of hfe, but it is life in a state of rest, the elements of 
the natural world may be compared to a dead body : the elements of 
the spiritual world to a sleeping figure, the maximus homo in repose : 
not that they actually rest in inactiyity, but that they are such when 
viewed in themselves. The presence of angels and spirits, through whom 
the Divine Spirit perpetually flows, only calls forth the secret conatus, 
and occasions the existence of every form,— every tone and color, in the 
plastic sabstances by which they are surrounded. 



ESTIMATE OF MAHOMETS CHARACTER AND MISSION. 

We have on a former occasion directed the attention of our readers to 
the estimation in which the Prophet of the Koran is held by living 
writers ; and we are glad to observe, that his rightful claims to take rank 
with the benefactors of the world are now recognized in many influential 
quarters. We say, we observe this with pleasure, not only because it 
confirms the judgment passed on his mission by Swedenborg nearly a 
hundred years ago ; but also, and the more for thb reason, because it 
affords an additional proof of the spread of a wide and enhghtened 
benevolence. The religion of the Koran could not have taken root 
without the supervision of a directing proridence ; and this superrision 
would not have been exercised unless a great moral and spiritual benefit 
had been secured by the agency which it called forth. It was not, be 
it remembered, a mere * permission ' under sufferance of which Mahom- 
metanism made its stand, but what we may, allowably, term an active 
iotention, for Swedenborg observes, " This religion was raised up by 
the Divine Proridence of the Lord" D. P. 255. Much may be urged, 
on the most legitimate grounds of natural reason, in favor of this riew. 
Already, Thomas Carlisle, in his Hero-Worship, has familiarized his 
readers with the earnest, truthful spirit of this Warrior Prophet, and 
we observe in the Prospective Review of this month, additional eyi- 
deuce to the same effect, a passage from which we will here extract, 
prendsing, that it is written by the hand of a learned oriental schoUir, 
and occurs in a reriew of The Life and Doctrine of Mohammed the 
Prophet, by Dr. Gustav Weil. 

" We have, indeed, already absolved Dr. Weil from the suspicion of 
any animosities against Mohammed ; nevertheless, we are not altogether 
satisfied that hb general estimate of his character, either as Prophet or 
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as the originator of a great social revolntion, is quite as liberal — as apo- 
logetic, so to speak — ^as the data would allow. We do not charge lum 
with the omission or exaggeration of facts, in any sense ; but we feel 
that he often omits to dispose the excusing accidents which the dream- 
stances of his position present, in as fayourable a light as they will often 
fairly bear. It is not at all necessary that we should believe that Mo- 
hammed was the apostle of Grod, in order to pass a just sentence on his 
conduct in so trying a situation : but it is requisite that we should forget 
for a while the foregone conclusion of disbehef in his pretensions ; should 
regard him objectively, as a person acting under tnat persuasion him- 
self ; and should give him the advantage of a lenient consideration of all 
the circumstances affecting the first possession and cautious dissemina- 
tion of his new religious convictions, and of the host of modifying in- 
fluences which insensibly grew up out of their vigorous propagation. 
Even among those who are willing to take as favourable a view of the 
Prophet's claims as is any way compatible with the transcendent superi- 
ority of Christianity, it is not yet probable that many will agree in ar- 
riving at the same conclusion as to what his intercourse vrith the angel 
Gabriel actually was. The subject is one of pure theory ; and each, 
according to his previous ideas about visions, illusory phantasms, relig- 
ious ecstacies, epileptic seizures, and such hke, will devise his own so- 
lution of this psychological enigma. But that he acted, at any rate in 
the beginning, under a firm persuasion that he had received a super- 
natural call to proclaim the unity of God, is an admission that, we 
think, ought long since to have been cheerfully conceded. His previous 
blameless character for good faith, and for a life exempt ftt)m any known 
stain — even firom that of polygamy, amidst a nation of polygamists ; 
his habits of frequent retirement to Mount Hara for reUgious meditation ; 
his having had forty years' experience of life ; his being happily married, 
blessed with children, and engaged in the business of commerce, — all 
afford presumptions that he would not be likely to jeopardy all that men 
hold dear for a wilful imposture and a dangerous social agitation. Let 
those who regard the sufferings of a martyr as any criterion of his sin- 
cerity, consider what reasonable prospect Mohammed could have then 
formed of his ultimate success ; when his own tribe and the large ma- 
jority of the Arabs were gross idolaters, and Mecca was the chief seat 
of that worship ; when others adhered to some form of Sabiism ; and 
Jews and Christian sects made up the rest of the world in which he 
moved. Let them further weigh the slow persuasion by which he pri- 
vately won over even his most intimate acquaintance — a progress so 
discouraging, that, in three years, the number of converts did not 
exceed forty, and they mostly young persons, strangers, and slaves ; 
and then, after he had publicly announced his mission to his assembled 
kinsmen, in the fourth year, the urgent entreaties, the ribald jeers, the 
galling insults, the threats, the perils, which he had to encounter in 
persisting in his course. Let them, lastly, remember that his early 
converts were exposed to such annoyances and dangers that he himself, 
in the fifth year, counselled them to fly to Abyssinia ; that, after he 
had just had an imminent hazard of life, his own tribe, the Kuraish, 
drew up a document, by which they bound themselves to have no far- 
ther intercourse or alliance with his family ; and that, when the Kuraish 
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kad oome to a fonnal resolution to kill him, and had sarrounded his 
house for that purpose, he was obliged to saye himself, through an ar- 
tifice, bj the celebrated flight to Medina, in the thirteenth year. Up 
to that period, his tardy success in conversion, the persecutions he suf- 
fered, and the personal sacrifices of eyery kind which he made, amply 
proye that it must have been no ordinary conyiction that could weather 
such a storm of discouragements." 

So much as to the probable sincerity of the man belieyed by Mr. 
Jeryis to be, not only a prophet, but himself the subject of prophecy 
in common with Cyrus the king of Persia. We may take this oppor- 
tunity of remarking that a most interesting comparison might be insti- 
tuted between the mission of the Two Conquerors. The one called to 
restore the temple at Jerusalem and send back the captiye Jews that a 
renewed spiritual worship might be completely represented, the other 
to giye such a faith to the idolatrous nations as they were capable of 
receiying, and to raise a standard of morality, or righteousness, to 
which one half of the world might look, and to which they might humble 
themselyes. But it would lead us too far from our present purpose to 
pursue this digression, we will therefore content ourselves with handing 
our due to the reader, simply observing that he will do well to remark 
the apparent similariti/, as well as the essential difference between the 
prophecies severally addressed to the two conquerors. The fact of Cyrus 
having been called by name^ while Mahomet was not, is also a most 
significant one in the view we take of their particular missions : and a 
comparison of these prophecies with the remarkable text of Isaiah 49, 
where the Lord's Advent is foretold in terms deducible from both, will 
repay with interest the trouble expended on the examination. 

To return to the Prospective Review : we have quoted a passage 
more especially affecting Mahomet's personal honesty ; whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may exist on that point, it can in no wise * lessen the 
absolute value of the religion which he founded, nor its relative superi- 
ority to the degrading idolatries which it rooted out :' And the objections 
which may exist, to receiving him as a messenger or servant of the Most 
High, (in a certain modified acceptation of the words), must lose much 
of their weight when the tendency of the Mohammedan faith is rightly 
appreciated, for " however short he may have fallen of our ideal of a 
divine messenger, he was, nevertheless, the channel of unnumbered 
blessings to his country. He found his people split into independent 
clans, always at feud with their neighbours, and with hardly any other 
common bonds than what sprung from their energetic language, the 
same habits of life in the city and the desert, and the existence of cer- 
tain public fairs. He made them a united nation, bound them together 
by the comprehensive links of a common dvil and rehgious law, and, 
by appointing a public treasury, which was charged with the mainte- 
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nanoe of all the Amctionariea of the Commonwealth, as well as with 
the legal support of the poor, he established their first national politj. 
He suppressed the prevalent infanticide, reduced the license of poljgamj 
below one-half of the previous number of wives, and prohibited all 
games of chance, and the use of intoxicating liquors. He prodaimed 
the unity of Grod in terms so emphatic that they have penetrated the 
whole religious life of his adherents. After twelve centuries, it is still 
the most prominent truth in the Muslim creed; no 'developments' have 
overwhelmed it ; the meanest peasant hears it in the muezzin's ciy, and 
in the merest fragment of a prayer ; the most brutish cannot fail to 
know that it is the great truth. He denounces almost everything that 
we should call moral evil; enjoins humanity, mercy, humility, sincerity, 
and chastity in word and act, as the highest virtues ; and asserts the 
resurrection to another life, and the rewards and punishments of the 
judgment to come. He gave this religion without the burden of a sacer- 
dotal caste ; he appointed no ordinances into which a priest's cpus 
operatum could be foisted in; all true believers are equaUy near to God; 
and the Koran is the common possession of them all. 

'* If these doctrines are but a feeble echo of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian revelations, yet, as Judaism and Christianity, although they had 
the exclusive occupation of the same ground for six hundered years, had 
both failed in silencing Heathenism, we should, at least, rejoice that 
through him, the cry of There is no god but God ! did at length cast 
down the idols for ever. If his truth was not the light, but only its 
shadow, yet it was, perhaps, the highest degree of light which his people 
were then capable of bearing ; and, as the shadow bears testimony to 
the light by which it is cast, so, perhaps, his constant assurance that he 
came ' to confirm* the two previous revelations, may, in the fnUness of 
time, prove to have been the appointed preparation for the eager recep- 
tion of ' the day-spring firom on high.' " 

We may add to this that the reason why the eastern nations could 
receive such a religion as the Mohammedan, while Christianity was 
utterly corrupted by them, may be traced to the circumstance that they 
were formerly acquainted with the science of correspondences, and that 
the dregs of its profanation still remained : this idolatrous state was 
superseded by the authority of a compilation of texts apparently conform- 
able to some of their feehngs and traditions, but accommodated from 
both Testaments of the Word, and consequently capable of conjoining 
them, in some measure, with the heavenly world. It was also possible 
to nrevail on them to acknowledge one God. but thev were unable to 
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SCMPTURE ARHANGEMENT OF NATUKAL HISTORY. 

There are two fiunilties oonstitueDt of the human mind in which all 
spiritual influx is operative, yiz., the will and the understanding ; and 
answering to these, in the natural world, there are two general forms 
which receiye the life-principle from the spiritual world; these are, 
'the T^netahle form/ and 'the animal form.' These natural forms 
correspond to the human faculties, and their varieties represent the 
various denominations and developments of the mind. The threefold 
distinction of degrees in discrete order are represented hj the two 
kingdoms of nature, already named, and a third, the elemental. The 
active life-principle determined to special uses in the functions and loves 
of animals, corresponds to human affections — to functions of the will. 
The recipient forms of vegetable life, in which a spiritual conatus is 
always present, to human thoughts — to functions of the understanding. 
And the dynamic forces of the elements to the mechanical powers of 
the body. Each of these degrees decreases by continuity from its per- 
fect to its imperfect, or from its inner to its outer development : and, 
answering to this second order of degrees, there are, among animals, 
' the perfect, the less perfect, and the imperfect ; the perfect animals 
are elephants, camels, horses, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, and others 
which are of the herd or the flock ; the less perfect are the winged 
tribe ; and the imperfect are fishes and shell-fish.' These latter live 
in the denser atmosphere and colder shade of the water, answering to 
the ultimate circle of continuous degrees ; while the higher animals 
are comparatively in light. In the vegetable kingdom also, ' there are 
the perfect, the less perfect, and the imperfect ; the perfect are fruit 
trees, the less perfect are vines and shrubs, and the imperfect are 
grasses.' In the elemental or mineral kingdom there are the noble and 
less noble metals, applicable to greater or lesser uses and exhibiting 
various manifestations of the magnetical force. 

It is reasonable to suppose, (as the Scriptures are written by mere 
correspondences), that a due regard to these degrees of perfection, 
especially in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, would be observed in 
its pages : and we find remarkable evidence of the fact in the Mosaic 
account of the creation which, as our readers are aware, siguifi^^' ^ 
the spiritual sense, the new birth of the soul, or regeneration- '^^® 
regular operation of the Divine Providence to effect this is described 
in nerfect afireftment with what we have mentioned of contlnnous and 
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" In the Mosaic aooount of the creation^ there is an orderly arrange- 
ment of the ohjects of natural history, perfectly simple, yet snffidently 
systematic ; rising from inert matter to vegetation, — animal life;, up to 
intellectual being. It is thus disposed in triads : 

1. Earth. 2. Air. 3. Water. 

" The productions of the earth, or yegetables, are arranged in 
three classes. 1. Grass; which clothes the surface of the gronnd 
with verdure ; this includes the smaller herbs, which were generally 
thought by the ancients to be produced spontaneously, without seed. 
2. Herbage; 'herbs yielding seed;' the larger plants, the seeds of 
which are conspicuous ; plants rising higher than the grass ; including 
esculent vegetables ; all whose stalk is not ligneous, and probably of 
annual growth : and, 3. Trees ; hirge trees of every description and 
species ; including shrubs, perennials, ' fruit-bearing, whose seed is 
in them,' that is, in the fruit : whether the fruit or nut be proper for 
the use of man or animals, or not. And these ' according to their 
kind,' so that every seed or nut should invariably produce a tree resem- 
bling the parent stock. 

*' The aquatic animals, that is to say, creatures originating from 
the water, residing in it, or occasionally frequenting it, are also ar- 
ranged in three classes. 1 . AnimeUcuke ; ' the moving creature that 
hath life ;' by these are meant all sorts of creatures which creep in 
the water, in opposition to such as creep on the earth, called ground 
reptiles. '^^ It designates every animal capable of motion, which either 
has no feet, or those so short that it rather creeps than walks. It is veiy 
difficult to give a generic name to this class ; it may include all the 
* creeping things,' in the sea, which are very numerous, such as worms, 
polypi, lobsters, crabs, shrimps, etc. 2. Amphibia and Fishes; * great 
whales (or rather crocodiles) and every living thing that moveth in the 
waters:' and, 3. Birds; 'flying creatures;' the historian of the crea- 
tion represents birds as having the same origin as fishes. Gren. i. 20. 
He says nothing of fowls on the sixth day, where he relates the prodoc- 
tion of terrestrial creatures, verses 24, 25 ; but in the recapitulation of 
the works of the fifth day, verse 21, he says: 'God created fishes, 
which the waters brought forth abundantly after their kind, and all 
winged fowls according to their species ;' and he says that God blessed 
what he had created the fifth day, and said, ' to the fishes, multiply, 
and fill the waters of the seas ; and to the fowls multiply on the earth,' 

* *" Reptilia Animantia.' vulg.r ' reptalia dicontur qusecunque pedibus careni, ant 
que brerea ad modom pedes habent, ita ut pedes, illi non smit apti ad gradiendum in 
terra. Sunt autem reptOia terrestria et aquatilia, Dr. Gbddes says, he tranalates 
the Hebrew word * Reptfles/ because he could not find a better term." 
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''Terrestrial animals are also divided into three classes. 1. Cattle; 
by which all animals capable of being domesticated, of the larger kind, 
seem to be designated. 2. Wild Betuts; beasts of prey, such as roam 
in the forests ; eamivoraus animals, such as live on flesh, in contra- 
distinction to domestic animals, which are graminiTorous, feed on grass 
and other vegetables : and, 3. Reptiles; all sorts of lesser animals 
which creep on the ground; Vermin; all the different genera of worms, 
serpents, and such creatures, as have no feet, or numerous small feet ; 
comprehending not only all the serpentine dass, but all the smaller sort 
of animals that seem to creep, rather than to walk. 

*' The Intellectual Being, Adam, or Man, stands alone ; the 
head and lord of the creation. 

"The classification of Moses, in Deut. iv. 16, is somewhat similar; 
only, being there engaged in prohibiting idolatry, he says nothing about 
plants and trees, which he was not much afraid would be worshipped, 
if other idolatry was unknown. It stands thus : 

I. Man. 2. Beasts. 3. Birds. 4. Reptiles. 5. Fishes. 

'* This order is followed in Levit. xi., where beasts are distinguished 
into those with a solid hoof, and those with a cloven hoof or foot ; ru- 
minating animals, etc. Birds in like manner into those of the land ; 
those of the air, or ' flying fowl ;' and those of the water which are not 
web-footed. The birds of prey, are also classed into those that feed on 
living game of all kinds ; those that feed on dead prey ; and those that 
feed on fish : then follow, reptiles ; and fishes, such as have scales, and 
such as have not. 

''The system by Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 33; was of Trees down to the 
lesser vegetables ; Beasts, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes." 

It would be a pleasing study, for the youth of the New Church es- 
pecially, to pursue this subject. There can be no doubt that the dis- 
tinctive habits of animals, and indeed the distinctive features proper to 
every object in nature, are all significant of spiritual faculties and states; 
an acquaintance with which would form the mind to a higher wisdom 
than a reliance on vague generalities. A knowledge of the scriptural 
method of dealing with facts, and its manner of grouping whole classes 
of things in symbolical circles can be no less important ; for, if, in all 
productions of the vegetable and animal kingdom there is a certain 
image of creation, also, a certain image of man, and likewise of the 
infinite and eternal, the representation must be more perfect in propor- 
tion to the superiority of the classification. Every state consists of in- 
definite varieties, and the combination of their particulars can only be 
represented in the natural world by repeated changes in the grouping of 
its objects. If all things, individually and collectively have some refer- 
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ence to the human form, it is, conTerselj, true that all things in the 
human form have some reference to the objects of the natural world ; 
accordingly, man is defined to be ' a tree with his roots inside him ;' a 
definition which may be either true or false, according to the inteUectnal 
discernment of each individual. Such definitions, useless, and perhaps 
dangerous in themselves, as well as every other inference of natural 
science may become the means of perfecting the rational principle in the 
New Church if her members are but true to their proper duties. 



SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATIONS. 
Locusts. — Flies. 

The great variety of species in the race of locusts, and the marked 
peculiarities which distinguish them, are too important to be overlooked 
in any attempt to interpret the Scriptures in which they are mentioned. 
In general form and appearance they closely resemble the common grass- 
hopper, and the workl furnishes no parallel to their voracity and count- 
less numbers in eastern countries. Wherever they settle, the whole 
produce of agricultural labor swifUy disappears ; even the very bark 
from the trees, and if anything be left behind them, it is contaminated 
by their poisonous bite. 

" The land is as the garden of Eden before them, 
And behmd them a wilderness of desolation.'' 

According to Bochart, there are ten different Hebrew names for 
locusts, for an elucidation of which the biblical student is indebted to 
the labors of many eminent men, whose more important observations 
have been collated by Dr. Harris, of whose industry we have availed 
ourselves in some of the following particulars. 

1. rcTTM Arbeh. Probably the generic name for all the species ; 
sometimes translated *' grasshopper.'' 

2. :i*i:i Gob, or *y\^ Gtobai. Bochart derives this term from an 
Arabic word which signifies to arise from the earth, ' e terra emergtrt! 
It is supposed to be the locust in its caterpillar state by some writers. 
The learned translator of the new version of Nahum, (given in our first 
number,) points it out as an untranslatable name for some species of 
locust ; and accordingly renders gob gobai in v. 1 7» chap. 3, ** Swarm 
of gdb-locusts." 

3. Dp Gazam, Translated the ' Palmerworm ;' but Michaehs, 
agreeing with the Septuagint, is of opinion that it means the caterpillar. 
Bochart observes, '' This is a kind of locust, which, furnished with very 
sharp teeth, gnaws off, not only grass and grain, and the leaves of 
trees, but even their bark and the more tender branches." 
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4. ^n Chagab. Supposed to deri?e its name from the Arabic 
Terby hajaba, to veil ; either because they eclipse the sun by their great 
swarms, or because they are furnished with a natural cowl or hood, 
which is peculiar to one species. The latter explanation is by far the 
more probable of the two. The Hebrew word is translated grasshopper, 
and a cognate term in Arabic stands for the species in general. 

5. Vo3n Chanamal. Of uncertain signification. It occurs only 
in one passage, Psalm Ixxyiii. 47> and is translated, ' Hail.' *' He de- 
stroyed their vines with hcdl,^^ It is a remarkable circumstance, al- 
though its analogy to this passage appears to have been overlooked, 
that the species pV translated ' cankerworm,' commit dreadful ravages 
in the vineyards, and makes its appearance wherever the vine is culti- 
vated. It is highly probable, therefore, that by ^^t^ the canker worm, 
so called, or a variety of it, is meant, if, as Bochart suggests, a species 
of locust is really alluded to. 

6. ^Dti C BASIL. The caterpillar ; eminently the eansumer : it is 
rendered by the vulgate, the chafer, a great devourer of leaves ; but we 
are disposed to agree with Michaelis, who understands it to mean the 
mole cricket, which in its grub state feeds on the roots of com and 
other vegetables.* 

7. hxxn Chargol. This word occurs in no other passage than 
Levit. xi. 22, where it is translated 'beetle;' "The word yet remains in 
Arabic, and is derived from an original, alluding to the vast number of 
their swarms. Grolius explains it of the Locust without wings. Mr. 
Molineux, in the philosophical transactions, says, 'It is more than pro- 
bable that this destructive animal was that very kind of scaraboeus which 
the idolatrous Egyptians of old had in such high veneration, as to pay 

* Hie text of Deut. zxyiii. 38, rapports this conclusion, ** Thon shalt carry much 
seed out mto the field, and shalt gather but little in ; for the hcwt^ [Chasil] shall 
consume it ;" its destruction at the root, or in the ground seems evidently alluded 
to. A passage in Joel i 4 also confirms this view, ** That which the Palmer worm 
[Gazam ] hath left, hath the Locust [Aubeh] eaten ; and that which the Locust 
hath left, hath the Canker worm [Jalbk] eaten ; and that which the Cankerworm 
hath left, hath the Caterpillar [Chasil] eaten." Although we anticipate our inter- 
pretation, the falsity and cytI of the sensual man, ravening to destroy, are here sig- 
nified, first, the evil itself destroying every good production in the natural degree, 
[Gazam, gnawing the grass, the leaves, the bark, &c.,] and next, the false principle 
confirming this state [Abbbb, 'with legs to leap withal,* passing over the land]. 
After this the evil rises to the spiritual degree, represented by Jalek destroying 
the vines ; followed by the complete rooting out of every interior good [Chasil, 
destroying the com in the earth.] The importance of a strict rendering firom the 
Hebrew is here evident, and exemplifies the value of the object proposed by the 
New Church Bible Society, which we hope to see yet more widely appreciated. 
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divine worship unto it^ and so freqaendy engrave its image npon their 
ohelisks.' " Its name in Greek implies that it fights against serpents. - 

8. P^* Jelek. Translated Caterpillar, and Cankerworm ; accord- 
ing to some annotators this insect ' principaUj ravages the vineyards* 
(See No. 5 above). The Septaagint renders it the Hedge-chafer ; not- 
withstanding it is expressly said in Nahum to have wings. The trans- 
lator of the new version of that book, renders it the * hopper/ and 
consistently suggests another reading of the verb translated ' spoileth,* 
viz., 'moulteth/ in the sense of stripping oneself. 

9. DP^D SoLAM. This word occurs in Levit. zi. 22 only. It is 
translated * the bald locust ;' its form is more rugged than the other 
species. 

10. V^ TzALZAL. The interpretation of this word is much dis- 
puted. Dr. Geddes considers it a blight which affects the trees. ** Suidas 
says, the word means a little animal which is bom in the fruit and 
destroys it.'' If this were the case, however, it could not be said to 
destroy the trees as well as the fruit, besides it is said that it shall 
destroy all the fruit of the land. It is most probable that the remarks 
of Mr. Bruce refer to this very insect, — " The Chaldee version is con- 
tent with calling this animal [the Zimb, which he is describing] Zebnb, 
t. e, fly in general. The Arabs call it Zimb, which has the same g«ae- 
nd signification. The Ethiopic version calls it TsaUalya, which was 
the true name of this fly in Greek, and was the same in Hebrew." 

The permission to eat these creatures, which was granted to the 
Jews by the Mosaic law, is by no means so strange as it may appear to 
Europeans. In Morocco they are even now a great delicacy; in hst, 
they are eaten, either boiled or roasted, by all the Arabians. What is 
more singular is the prohibition that accompanies the permission. '* AH 
fowls that creep, going upon all-four, shall be an abomination unto yon. 
Tet these ye may eat of evetj flying creeping thing that goeth npon aD- 
four, which have legB abate their feet to leap withal upon the earth.*' 
Such flying things as could only creep upon the earth, and not le^, 
are here forbidden ; a strange circumstance if a comparison with that 
fine passage in Job did not suggest an explanation, '* Hast thou given 
the horse strength 1 hast thou clothed his neck with thunder 7 Canst 
thou make him leap as a grasshopper ?" It will be seen, by a reference 
to p. 50 of this magazine (February last), that the horse corresponds 
to the affection of intelligence, and, comprehensively, denotes the 
UNDERSTANDING ; its manifestation of intellectual life is alluded to in 
its noble bearing and going by leaps — springing from one conception to 
another in the continual effort to rise above material sensation. This 
active life, or intellectual power in the lower sensual degree is repre- 
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sented by tbe locust — the leaping species. The prohibition of those 
as articles of diet which creep only, was necessary, in the Mosaic 
system, to indicate tbe importance of receiving only such material 
impressions, or sensual conceptions into the mind, as bring with them 
a certain elevating tendency, that even in man's relation to sensual and 
corporeal things he might not crawl in the dust and debase his intellect^ 
but " leap withal upon the earth." 

Before noticing, in a concise form, the correspondence of the locust, 
it appears necessary to premise a few particulars of its natural history. 
We will also include under this head such observations as may be neces- 
sary to a clear comprehension of the correspondence of flies. 

The locust, it appears, has six legs, four for walking, and two, hinder 
ones, for leaping. Other insects, also, have six legs, and again, four 
fi>r walking, but the remaining two, which in this case are the front 
ones, for feeling with, like hands or paws, as may be observed in the 
common house fly. The whole genus are alike remarkable for passing 
through certain distinct conditions of existence, viz., 1, the larva or 
caterpillar state ; 2, the pupa, or chrysalis state ; and 3, the imago, 
the winged or perfect state. But there is an important distinction 
between the leaping family and the tribe of feelers at the very outset ; 
the former depositing their eggs in the ground by means of a homy 
ovipositor, and the latter on the surface of water, on the leaves of 
plants, or in some moist situation above ground. This broad distinction 
in the larva state is followed by one equally remarkable in the pupa 
state, in which the locust tribe retain the free use of their limbs, and, 
in fact, the transformation is accomplished without the envelope of the 
pupa, while all the other species are more or less bandaged or inclosed 
in a homy case during the development of the wings ; at last, in the 
imago or perfect condition, the locust family, by means of their hinder 
legs leap on tbe ground, and the others creep only, as we have already 
noticed. These characteristics and an examination of the Scripture texts 
suggest the following conclusions as to the symbolism of these two 
classes of insects. 

The Locust, comprehensively, corresponds to the ultimate affec- 
tion of intelligence or the delight of the sensuous faculty in sensuous 
thought derived from the will, whether trae or false. The epgs 
deposited in the ground, correspond to the conception of this fa- 
culty in the will. The Larva in its first transformation to its deve- 
lopment in the affection of knowing. In its second transformation^ to 
its development in the affection of understanding. In its third trans- 
formation to the matured affection of trath or falsity in the sensuous 
degree. In this stage it is called p^» jelek, (see n. 8,) the ^ hopper,' 
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already mentioned. In ita /ourih or perfect state, when it has acquired 
the means of Tolition, it is properly called locust. It is now able to 
rise upon the wing and represents the condition of sensuous thought in 
its complete manifestation. 

The Fly, comprehensively, corresponds, like the locust, to the 
ultimate affection of intelligence, or the delight of the sensuous faculty 
in sensuous thought; in this case, grounded in the understanding, and 
true or false according to the species. The eggs, being generally de- 
posited on the surface of water, on the leaves of plants, &c., correspond 
to the insemination of this faculty in the understanding. The lartta in 
the seclusion of its pupa state, to the sensuous faculty indulging itself 
in the involution and combination of sensuous images. The imago on 
the wing, to imaginative thought expatiating in the domain of fancy. 
Butterflies to the more innocent imaginings; and all other species ac- 
cording to their characteristics; but for the most part evil. 

Locusts in Scripture, as they seldom occur in a good sense, signify 
falses originating in evil lusts, consuming everything good and true. 
And flies falses originating in self-intelligence, and leading to sinful 
indulgences. But this distinction applies only to man's experience: the 
absolute root of all falsity being some lust of the will in both cases: 
in the former case a conscious desire ; in the latter, one which does not 
present itself as a determination to act. Our space being insufficient 
to explain a selection of passages on the present occasion, we leave the 
further application of these interesting particulars to the reader, and 
conclude with an old allegory which we find to be intimately connected 
with the subject. 

The Harpies. These monsters, well known in the Greek mythology, 
bear evident marks of their creation by means of the science of corres- 
pondences, and in their principal characteristics are analogous to the 
correspondence of the locust tribe. They are represented with wings, 
the face of a woman, the body of a vulture, and their feet and fingers 
armed with sharp claws. They were three in number and were sent 
by Juno to plunder the tables of Phineus. They emitted an offensive 
smell, and spoiled whatever they touched by their filth and excrements. 

Phineus, the son of Neptune, [the Lord of Science,] represents 
rational intelligence, which is described as to its conjunction with a 
certain affection of truth, by his marriage with the daughter of the 
wind. The profanation of this state is described by the death of the 
bride, and his second marriage, with Idee, the daughter of Dardanns» 
a fratricide and idolater, [representative of the lust originating from 
the rejection of charity and the worship of self.] His new bride caused 
him to perform an act of cruelty for which he was deprived of his eye- 
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sight, [denoting the loss of rational perception,] and, as an additional 
punishment, the Harpies were sent to keep him under continual alarm, 
and to spoU the meats which were placed on his table. 

The resemblance between the generic name of the locusts and the 
name of these monsters is very striking, as well in the Hebrew language 
as in the Greek and Sjriac. Their wings represent evil imaginatiye 
thought. Their /aces, like the face of a woman, the semblance of a 
proper affection for truth. Their bodies, like the body of a vulture, 
the ravening lust of evU, originating false persuasions and polluting 
everything good and true, represented by the food of Fhineus spoiled 
and wasted. The talons of their fingers and toes, represent the destruc- 
tire tendency of mere sensual delights. 

This fable of Phineus and the Harpies seems to embody a descrip- 
tion of the fall of the rational mind into the evils of sensual affections 
and persuasions, and its inevitable consequences, in a total vastation 
of the mind, similar to that described in Scripture by the ravages of 
the locust. 

SPRING THOUGHTS. 

The song-bird from the sky 
Returns thrice-happy to its earthly nest; 
For though, rejoicing, it ascend on high, 
A warmer love throbs in its social breast : 
And though its voice melodious fill the air. 
And beauty sparkle on its fluttering wing, 
To shine or boast is not the song-bird's care. 
Moved only by its loves to fly and sing : 
Its happy instinct only joy can bring, 
And sweetest warbhngs issue from its throat ; 
All-happy bird harmonious with the spring, 
And spring, and all things, answering to its note : 
On earth a ' steadfast nest,' and high above, 
A sky where it may mount and sing its love. 

The flowers which grow and bloom. 
Illustrious, gay, or modest, as they may, 
Profusely scattered through the ' world's wide room' 
Whisper the soul and urge it on its way : 
And though they fill the breeze with odors sweet, 
And give the welcome honey to the bee, 
'Tis not the pride of flowers to rise and greet 

a 
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The princely seasons, nor the sisters three : 
Their sweets and heauties scattered wide and free. 
All simple offerings at a simple shrine. 
From lowly floweret to the nobler tree. 
Confess the God, whom we confess. Divine; 
And all their glories on the earth's warm breast 
Seem but harmonions passions well exprest. 

And might not man awake. 
And like the song-bird leave his earthly nest T 
To fields of radiant light his soul betake. 
And glorify the God who gives him rest ? 
Not vainly striving in the sight of men. 
To shine and sing in richer tones than they ; 
Nor cold and stern when he returns again. 
Turning vrith scorn from duty's humbler way : 
Like the sweet bird, mount, only to survey 
The path of life, and straight return with songs : 
like the sweet flower, an outward grace display. 
Nor seek the empty praise of flattering tongues : 
With all that's beautiful and truthful shine. 
Within, all worthy of the outward sign. 



The Economy of the Animal Kingdom^ considered Anatomically, Phyn- 
cally, and Philosophically. By Emanuel Svtedenborg. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Augustus Clissold, M.A. Yol. II. Wm. 
Newbery. 

The Philosophical Writings of Swedenborg, or those produced prior to 
his open communication with the spiritual world, have been generally 
regarded by the receivers of his theology as somewhat apooTphal in 
their claims upon our serious attention. It has been presumed that as 
he finally enjoyed such immeasurably superior opportunities of acquiring 
truth, his former labours must necessarily sink into insignificance in 
comparison. Nor is this estimate altogether without truth; indeed it 
has been somewhat confirmed by the small interest vrith which he seems 
to have regarded his earlier productions, when he possessed such irre- 
fragible opportunities of judging of their value. It is however worthy 
of remembrance that he nowhere condemns them as untrue, or inti- 
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mates that the time would he wasted which might be expended in study- 
ing their import. Thus they have been left to stand or fall by their 
own intrinsic evidence: which indeed is the only rational test of any 
philosophy. 

Of the relative value of these two great divisions of Swedenborg's 
labors, there can hardly be two opinions amongst the members of the 
New Church. In order to determine this, it is only necessary that we 
should know that the one series relates especially to the natural world, 
our transitory abode; whilst the other describes the nature of the spi- 
ritual world, our eternal home. But, although we fully admit the su- 
periority of the one class of works over the other, it by no means 
follows that the earlier class has been superseded, or that its value has 
been in any way depreciated by the later and more specially authorized 
productions. It is one of the promised glories of the new dispensation 
that creation shall be reconciled with revelation, that philosophy and 
science shall become the handmaidens of religion. But how can this 
be if we refuse to accept their aid ? The New Church to become really 
established on the earthy must not merely shew that religion is not in- 
consistent with science, but that science is eminently religious, and that 
religion is preeminently philosophical; in short, that all true philoso- 
phy, whether spiritual or natural, must tend to elevate the mind to a 
juster conception of the divine perfections. The members of this 
church should be the last to underrate the value of a true interpretation 
of the physical sciences. Such being the case (and it will be needless 
to dwell upon the assertion, for we believe that few of our readers will 
be disposed to deny its truth), we shall do well to reflect on Sweden- 
borg's express declaration, that he had been successively prepared from 
childhood for the important service to which his after-life was devoted. 
Now during many years preceding his conscious introduction into the 
spiritual world, his mind was industriously, and almost entirely, em- 
ployed in the development of his system of natural philosophy. Is it 
then conceivable that his mind was prepared for the understanding and 
reception of this high order of truth, by successively confirming itself, 
more and still more strongly, in idle and delusive speculations ? We 
should as soon expect to * gather grapes of thorns,' as to become recep- 
tive of spiritual truth by such a perversion of the understanding. 
Assuredly the extrinsic probability is largely in favor of the supposition 
that his natural philosophy was but the commencement of that dispen- 
sation of truth, of which Swedenborg was the herald; the foundation- 
stone of that glorious temple of which he was the chosen architect. 

In further elucidation of this important question, we cannot do 
better than extract a short passage from the " Introductory Remarks'* 

a 2 
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appended to the volume which heads our present notice. They are 
from the pen of Mr. Wilkinson, and form a valuable addition to the 
yery elaborate ''Introduction" which accompanies his translation of 
The minimal Kingdom, 

" Not only was Swedenborg^s scientific education a special preparation 
for his higher office, but he appeared upon the world's stage at the 
precise moment when his natural philosophy could be best developed; 
it is thus, in fact, that every new truth is ushered in by successive 
ages. We cannot," Mr. Wilkinson observes, '* but acknowledge the 
operation of Providence in preparing the way for that manifestation of 
religious and philosophical truth which was to be made through Swe- 
denborg. For as his doctrines rest upon the leading facts of nature, 
so for some time previous to his appearance, those facts came to light 
one by one, and took their appointed places in the firmament of science. 
But for this, the mission of Swedenborg could scarcely have been ac- 
compUshed. Thus the Copernican astronomy, which proved the son 
to be the centre of the system, so changed the face of the heavens 
for man, that the revelation of the Divine Sun as the centre of the 
spiritual world, of Divine Love as the centre of creation, and of love 
or the will as the central power in the mind, became attested by a 
physical truth, and rested upon the widest basis of natural probability 
or analogy : whereas otherwise man would have had no welcome for it 
in his own sphere, but on the contrary, a falsity diametrically opposed 
to it. So again the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation or attraction 
became the ground for a doctrine of spiritual attraction, in which the 
omnipresence of the Divine Love, as in the former case its centrality, 
was manifested; or rather, in which its diffused was added to its con- 
centrated centrality; and correspondingly the same was exhibited of 
love as a pervading essence in man, and of man as the subject of his 
own love or affections, and thereby gravitating to a rest, as the planet 
seeks its orbit, or as the stone falls to the earth, and there reposes. 
Lastly, the Harveian doctrine of the circulation of the blood, was a 
pillar in the natural mind to other spiritual truths combining the 
former, and primarily regarding the circulation of ends, or the orderly 
procession of love in all things; for "all things flow from an end, 
through ends, to an end." And indeed the cultivation of human ana- 
tomy generally was obviously preparatorv to various spiritual doctruies 
concerning the human form, which in its deep and extended signifi- 
cance embraces so much of Swedenborg*s philosophy. 

*' And if historically science was given as a basis for high truths to 
come, so also it was Swedenborg's scientific education that fitted him 
in an especial manner to be made their primary medium. He himself 
avers, that he was chosen for this purpose on real grounds correspond- 
ing to those representative grounds on which fishermen became the first 
disciples of Christianity. ' I was once asked,' says he, in an interest- 
ing passage, ' how I, a philosopher, became a theologian. My reply 
was: In the same way that fishermen became the disciples and apostles 
of the Lord. And I added, that / too, from early youth, had been a 
spiritual fisherman. On this, my enquirer asked what I meant by a 
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spiritual fisherman. To which I answered, that a fisherman, in the 
spiritual sense of the Word, signifies one who rationally investigates 

and teaches natural truths, and afterwarth spiritual truths My 

interrogator then said: Now I can understand why the Lord chose 
fishermen for disciples; and therefore I do not wonder that he has also 
chosen yom ; since, as you observed, you were from early youth a fish- 
erman in a spiritual sense, or an investigator of natural truths; and 
the reason that you are now an investigator of spiritual truths, is be- 
cause the latter are founded upon the former,^ " — Intercourse between 
the Soul and the Body, n. 20. 

Surely these instructive words must be sufficient to encourage the 
most wavering of Swedenborg's theological readers. But we cannot 
leave Mr. Wilkinson's Introduction with but a single extract. Indeed 
it is so full of important and striking suggestions, extending in all to 
ninety pages, that it forms quite a work in itself. We therefore pro- 
pose devoting the remainder of our present space to a consideration of 
some of the more interesting points. In order, however, that we may 
proceed with a clear conscience, we may as well state at once that there 
is one rather important judgment with which we cannot exactly agree: 
we allude to the opinion expressed concerning the Organon of Bacon. 
After what we cannot help regarding as an unnecessary condemnation 
of the methods both of Aristotle and Bacon, (for the mischief com- 
plained of, although sufficiently extensive to warrant even a stronger 
reproof, arose rather from the perverseness of their followers, than 
from the positive error of the great masters themselves, both of whom 
made an important step in the right direction,) speaking of the Organon 
of the latter, Mr. W. continues, ** It is however but fair to allow, that 
Bacon did not assert its absolute necessity in all causes, &c." Now, 
so far as we can judge of the matter, it appears to us that he did most 
clearly assert this necessity: and we cannot but think he was correct 
in so doing. He may not have asserted it plainly in so many words, 
but the evident purpose of the greater portion of his Novum Organum 
seems to us to be neither more nor less than to establish this necessity. 
We mast remember the sad fact that Bacon's moral inflexibility was 
very far from being on an equality with his intellectual acuteness. And 
this is in no way more palpable than by a perusal of his great work, 
which is in fact a masterly application of the principles recommended 
in that most characteristic of his celebrated Essays, the one on " Simu- 
lation and Dissimulation," in which he adopts with evident gusto, what 
he calls ** a good shrewd proverb of the Spaniard, ' Tell a lie and find 
a troth.* " He is evidently labouring throughout, by the most elabo- 
rate artifices and equivocations, to disarm any opposition that might be 
raised against his views. Bearing this in mind, it is easy to see the 
drift of the following extract. 
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*' It is DOW time/' he says, " we should propose the art itself of 
interpreting nature^ wherein, though we conceive that we have laid 
down high^ useful and just precepts, yet we attribute no perfection, 
or absolute necessity, to this art of ours, as if nothing could be done 
without it. For it is our opinion, that if men toere passeued of a jtut 
history of nature and experience^ were thoroughly versed therein, and 
could command themselyes but in two particulars; the one, in laying 
aside received opinions and notions; the other, in withholding the assent, 
for a season, from general conclusions, they might, by their proper and 
native force of mind, without any other art, fall upon our form of in- 
terpretation, for the whole is no more than a genuine and natural work 
of the mind, when the obstacles to it are removed, though, doubtless, 
all will be made readier for use, and receive great strength, by oar 
precepts." 

Although in the first sentence he expressly disclaims attributing any 
absolute necessity to his method, yet it will have been seen in what 
follows, by the words in italics, that the nominal alternative is in reality 
nothing less than that method already adopted; and then he allows that 
if they had thus got so far, 'they might, without any other art, fall 
upon his form of interpretation.* This is not unlike the old trick of 
telling a child to catch a bird, by putting a pinch of salt on its tail! 
Nothing can be clearer to our mind than that Bacon rightly considered 
his method indispensable to the profitable study of natural philosophy. 

We have deemed it our duty to digress thus far, because it is im- 
portant, both for the cause of truth and for the sake of our credit with 
the world, that we should, whilst advocating the superior daima of 
Swedenborg, be scrupulously desirous of obtaining as correct a con- 
ception as possible of the claims of the more distinguished amongst 
his predecessors. We will now return to the more agreeable task of 
pointing out a few of the many passages in the ' Introductory Bemarka,' 
which appear to us really excellent. The graphic beauty of the following 
must be evident to all: — 

" The metaphysicians owe a heavy debt of gratitude to Swedenboig: 
were it not for him, science in her lawless mood would sweep them from 
the earth. For new forces are working which are seriously at war with 
that 'desirable ease' so essential to the dialectician. Nature, rode as 
Pan or Silenus, tramples onwards, with menaces for long contemptaoos 
neglect, or open afiront. 

' Science strikes the thrones of earth and heaven. 
Which shake, — but fall not.* 
For an obscure Miner has come to the rescue, with sinewy arms and 
hard hands, and a brave and willing heart. Toiling unthought of in 
the bowels of the earth, he has been fitted by Providence for this task; 
it is he who is destined to save the tottering state. Poor in outward 
goods, he has been accustomed to grapple with difficulties: he has 
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ciiitiTated obedience till he is fit to command: he has the ear of nature, 
for he has loved the tnith she embodies: he can reconcile her with 
those who have affironted her, provided they listen patiently to his 
modest demands. Perhaps he is ungainly compared with others: for 
the dust of the mine and the smoke of the fitmaoe are on his brow, 
and hb dress is suited to his occupation. But look at him with a full 
knowledge of what he has done, and of the peril he enables you to 
surmount, and you will find, though he uses no art, and scarcely 
attempts persuasion, that he is a counsellor you dare not neglect, even 
though you may give him neither rank nor credentials in your own 
order." 

The practical character of Swedenborg's philosophy, and the value 
of the indications he affords to the arts and sciences of the benefits 
which a philosophy of causes would confer on them, forms the subject 
of a striking paragraph, marked for insertion here, but unwittingly 
omitted. Not less practical and of still higher importance is the following : 

''There is no nature apart from man, not for the reasons the idealists 
give, but because the Author of nature is a Man. It is not merely the 
world of phenomena that is relative to man, (which in one sense the 
sceptics are aware of,) but the world of causes— of noumena — is more 
especially so related; and the world of principles or ends, more so still; 
yet not primarily in the way of sense, but the relation is of use first, of 
sense afterwards. Henceforth this grand truth rests on an a posteriori 
basis: it is the deepest law of nature; as its cause or special embodi- 
ment, man, is her sublimest orsanization. It constitutes the unity of 
Swedenborg's works, and is the living spring of their absoluteness. It 
is nature's exclamation of assent to the crowning doctrine of the New 
Church, that He who is the Creator of the world is also the Redeemer 
of mankind; or that one personal God, and no other, even Christ 
Jesus, has all power in heaven and upon earth: which is indeed the 
sole doctrine that can restore either heaven, or nature, to man. 

" It is then futile to assert that philosophy is not connected with 
theology; since the contrary is demonstrated by Swedenboi^ as fairly 
as any law of matter is demonstrated by Newton. For Swedenborg 
took facts representing integral nature, and investigated them, and the 
order and mechanism of structure, and the pervading use or function, 
was found to be such as in every case to furnish truths relating to the 
moral or sooial eidstence of man. This was the issue of a scientific 
process from which imagination was rigorously excluded. What in- 
ference is possible but that the inner parts of nature represent humanity; 
such representation being the constitutive law of things? It was not 
Swedenborg that made the answerableness in the two coordinates; he 
merely discovered what existed already." 

Our space warns us that we must now close this prefatory notice: 
we reserve such remarks as we may have to offer on the work itself for 
our next number; recommending our readers meanwhile to procure the 
volume, perhaps the most interesting of all Swedenborg*s scientific 
works yet pubUshed. 
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The Life of Luther, Translated from the French of M. Michelet^ 
By W. Hazlitt. Bogue, Fleet Street. 

This volume consists for the most part of an autobiography^ and yet it 
possesses all the value of a work written by a most impartial critic of 
Luther's Life. "What is here written by Luther's own hand was never 
intended by him for publication in such a form, and consequently bears 
no extrinsic gloss, imposed for the sake of effect. It is a mass of 
materials gathered from the spoils of time, and carefully reduced into 
such an order, and so combined, as to form a simple and apparently 
truthful record of the principal events of the reformer's life. It not 
only exhibits him as he appeared on the open stage, but it also reveals, 
and not unfrequently with startling effect, the secret springs of his 
actions, and lays bare even much that must have seemed obscure to his 
nearest friends. 

In forming an estimate of Luther's character from the materials 
presented in this volume, it will behove the reader to remember that 
his mind was, in a peculiar manner, formed for the age in which he 
lived, and for the work which he accomplished, otherwise he might be 
harshly judged even upon his own evidence. No daintier hand than 
his, and no thunder less overpowering, could have stayed the torrent 
of corruption, and shaken the sulphurous thrones of so many centuries: 
and yet, if we are to trust to his own asseverations and actions, 
notwithstanding his rudeness and impetuosity, it was by no means in 
the might of his own will, or in the arm of man that he placed his 
trust, but in his name who uttered the memorable words, " Learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly of heart." 

" ' As to myself, to the words of the fathers, of men, of angels, of 
devils, I oppose, not old customs, nor the multitude of men, but the 
Word of Eternal Majesty, that gospel which my adversaries themselves 
are compelled to recognise. There I take my stand, there I take my 
seat, there I take my resting-place; there is my triumph, there my 
glory; from thence I defy popes, Thoroists, Henricists, sophists, and 
the gates of hell. I heed very little the words of men, whatever their 
sanctity may have been; and as little do I heed tradition or custom, 
fallacious custom. The Word of God is superior to all else. If I 
have the Divine Majesty on my side, what care I, even though a 
thousand Augustins, a thousand Cyprians, a thousand churchfuls of 
Heni^s rise up against me. God cannot err or deceive; Augustin and 
Cyprian, in common with the rest of the elect, may err and have 
erred.' " 

This extraordinary energy in the sight of men, and scorn of their 
threatenings, is contrasted throughout his career with a most profound 
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bmnflity in his relation to the Deitj, and, what is strange, with a 
weakness in spiritual matters which would be quite inexplicable without 
the knowledge that he was the champion of a doctrine by no means 
elerating in its tendency, but every way fitted for the conflict into which 
Christendom was at that time entering, we mean, the doctrine of 
justification by faith. We are not now speaking in disparagement of 
such a belief, inasmuch as we belieye that it was the way, and the only 
way provided, of escape from the spiritual thrall of Romish works and 
penances. The deluded people, who had been so many ages misled by 
the fallacy of satisfactory compensation and meritorious righteousness, 
could hardly be expected to rise at once to the comprehension of a 
genuine doctrine of salvation, and the one taught by Luther had the 
advantage of leading men immediately to Jesus Christ, as the " way," 
although it fell short of the regard due to him as " The truth and the 
life." Its efficiency, as a weapon of combat with the old delusions 
which had so long overshadowed the world, may be judged of by the 
following passages occurring in Luther's correspondence: — 

"To Melancthon. — *Sin, sin mightily, but have all the more 
confidence in Christ; rejoice more vehemently in Christ, who is the 
conqueror of sin, of death, and of the world. While we are in this 
world, we can do no other than sin, we must sin. This life is not the 
abode of righteousness; no, we merely await here, as St. Peter says, 
new keavena and a new earthy wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

" * Pray earnestly, for thou art a great sinner. 

*" I am now full of the doctrine of the remission of sins. I grant 
nothing to the law, nor to all the devils. He who can believe in his 
heart this doctrine, is saved. 

'* ' In the same way that it is impossible to meet anywhere in 
nature with the mathematical, indivisible point, it is impossible to find 
anywhere righteousness such as the strict law requires. No man can 
entirely satisfy the law, and the jurists themselves, notwithstanding all 
their art, are often obliged to have recourse to the remission of sins; 
for even they, cunning knaves, do not always attain the end they seek, 
and when they have given a false judgment, and the devil pricks their 
consciences, neither Baldus nor Bartolus, nor an^ other of their 
doctors, can do them any good; and then they are fain to shield them- 
selves beneath the emevKeta the remission of sins doctrine. They do 
their best, according to their own account, to arrive at a right judg- 
ment, and after that, if thej fail, all they can say is. If I have judged 
ill, O God, pardon me ! Theology alone nas mastered the mathematical 
point; theology alone does not go groping about, for she has the very 
word of Grod. She says. There is but one righteousness, Jesus Christ ; 
he who lives in him is righteousness. 

" * The law, doubtless, is necessaiy, but not to salvation, for no 
one can fulfil it; but the remission of sin consummates and accom- 
plishes it. 

'' ' The law is a regular labyrinth, which cannot fail to embarrass 
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men's consciences; and the righteousness of the law is a minotanr — 
that is to say, a pnre fiction, which carries us not to heaven, hut to 
hell. 

" * There is hut one single point in all theology — genuine faith and 
confidence in Jesus Christ. This article comprehends all the rest.' 
'Our faith is an unutterahle sigh.' And elsewhere, 'We are oar 
own gaolers.' (That is to say, we shut ourselves up in our works, 
instead of throwing ourselves confidingly into the arms of faith). 

'' ' The devil would have us cultivate only an active righteousness, 
a righteousness that we can ourselves put in motion within us, whereas 
we have, in reality, only a passive and extrinsic righteousness, which 
he wishes to deprive us of. If we were limited to the active only, we 
should he lost, for it is defective in all men.' " 

The denial of free-will hinted at in the last paragraph of this 
quotation, was Luther's weak point, and it involved him in a con- 
troversy with Erasmus which he found more difficult to manage than 
all his disputes with electors and cardinals: in fact he was but too glad 
to creep out of the toils. " Erasmus," he says, " that amphibolous 
being, sitting calmly and unmoved on the throne of amphibology, 
cheats and deludes us by his double-meaning, covert phraseology, and 
daps his hands when he sees us involved in his insiduous figures of 
speech, as a spider rejoices over a captured fly;" and adds, as an 
apology for refusing to continue the discussion, '' If I fight against 
mud, whether I get the better of it or no, I am all the same covered 
with mud, and so the best way is to let mud pass on." How oonld he 
deal otherwise with the subtle Erasmus, who coolly asks, in reply to 
the desperate eloquence of his opponent, " "Why does not God remove 
the vice of our will, if our will is not in our power ? or why does he 
make us responsible if the will is inherent in man 7 If man is not 
free, what is the meaning of precept^ acHon, recompense, of the whole 
circle of such expressions ? What is the meaning of. Turn ye firm 
your sins ? 

Had our space permitted, we would gladly have offered some 
explanation of Luther's extraordinary persuasions on the subject of 
spiritual intercourse: we can have no doubt, from the evidence in this 
volume, that he was more than once the subject of some experience in 
this particular. It is clearer still, that he was intimately assodated 
with enthusiastic spirits, and led by them into many excesses, always 
aiding, in some way, the great work of his life. We must demur, 
however, to the pretended conference between Luther and the Devil, 
the account of which bears far less internal evidence of its actual 
occurrence, than of the portraiture which it is evidently intended to 
exhibit of his inward struggles, or combats with false persuasions. We 
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irotdd also gladly have devoted some space to the qaestion of Luther's 
sincerity, inTolTed in Mr. Roscoe's observations on his letter to Leo X; 
bat the ** Life " is published at a low price, and the comparison with 
Swedenborg's declarations on this subject will be better made with the 
volume in hand which contains so much collateral evidence on this 
point in its authentic narrative. 



The Spiritual Diary of Emanuel Swedenbarg : translated from the 
Latin, by George Bush. Allen, New York. 

This is the first part published in English of the larger Diary, and the 
thanks of the Church are justly due to Mr. Bush for the promptness 
with which the issue has followed the announcement of his intention 
to publish it, as well as for its low price and convenient form. We 
may say also that the translation is an exceedingly good one; faults, it 
is well known, are unavoidable in a first edition, especially in the case 
of a work so richly stored, as is Swedenborg's Spiritual Diary, with 
ideas which transcend the ordinary aptitude of natural thought. It is 
no small praise, therefore, to say, that this publication is unusually 
free from such defects; and, in fact, that its literary merit will go far 
to redeem the American character (speaking with regard to previous 
translations of Swedenborg) firom the estimation in which common re- 
pute has held it. 

Having with pleasure awarded our meed of approbation, (which 
we could wish might prove of real value, at least, in lessening the 
burden of publishing by an increased circulation, for remuneration is 
out of the question,) we fed it to be our duty to suggest an emendation 
of the translation in No. 351 1. The passage we allude to occurs in an 
account of certain spirits who are described of such a quality as to be 
invisible to other spirits, and yet to be par excellence natural men, 
but we will insert the paragraph entire. 

'* That thev are thus invisible arises with them from a natural cause, 
viz. their unwimngness that men should know their thoughts. Hence 
they are silent, and conceal their designs, and ponder upon the cha- 
racters of others, and how the^ may be made nsenil to Uieir ends. From 
this tacitumitv, and the desire to veil their ends firom others, they 
contract this character of invisibility, notwithstanding they are natural, 
and thus it is that other spirits know not where they are, nor in what 
way they enter heaven. There is another spiritual cause of the same 
fact, and that is, that thev think ao groeely of spiritual things and of 
the other life, be]ievinfl^ in their own fashion, simply in a Supreme Being, 
whom they acknowleage, but not diffusing their thoughts over a wider 
field. Hence they tolerate in their temples neither statues, images, nor 
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pictures, lest their ideae should be rendered groee. This was evinced 
by their immediately flying away and vanishing when an image of the 
Lord on the cross, which is common in other places, was shown to them. 
I heard and perceived that they were of such a quality that things of 
this nature could not fix their ideas, but that they chose rather to abide 
in things obscure (and indefinite), so that they understand and perceive 
nothing that is superior or interior to nature, nor do they reason con- 
cerning them. On the other hand if they hear any one reasoning on 
these subjects they think him insane, and openly make light of all 
but the rich, whom, from a view to private ends, they shrink from 
offending, leaving it to others to think and bewilder themselves (as they 
please), still cherishing the idea that their interior thoughts may be (at 
length) laid open. What their quality is was represented by a thin 
watery fluid contained between substances transparent on either side, 
which is the appropriate representation of the natural." 

It will be seen that the words we have marked in italics evidently 
contradict each other; but we are not surprized that a writer, even one 
so practised as the editor of the Swedenhorg Library, should have been 
misled by the singular coloring of the picture here drawn by Sweden* 
borg. Anomalous and wonderful are these beings, even in spiritual 
light. Wandering and strange must be their thoughts; equally unable 
to rest in the rigid outlines of outward objects, or find repose in inward 
beauty. Wayward and perverse their wills; passing like shadows, and 
shunning the reality of all things; delighting in the ideal phantasma- 
goria which reflects their own states, and laughing at the cunning with 
which they seem to look nature through and through. And they them- 
selves unwittingly shewing to the privileged seer the 'Uhin watery 
fluid," — the type of the proprium on which, in true men, as on a 
substantial ground-work, the substance of heaven is intended to emulate 
the form of God. Wandering and strange must be the thoughts, we 
repeat, of beings who fly from outward images, and rather choose to 
sacrifice their own individuality in a boundless field of inconspicnons 
shadows, than to think definitely from external objects, lest they should 
think grossly.* But our business here is with the translation of the work 

* That internally theae spirits were not less unreal is testified by the following 
interesting description. 

** 3512. It was shown also that when they were elevated to the sphere of interior 
and angelic spirits, the speech of their ideas was undulating, and became so wonder- 
fully subtilized that I could scarcely perceive it. From their tiius almost vanishing 
from my perception, I supposed that they were among the angels. They were re- 
presented as a thin whitish cloud, in which they were wholly in that sphere, not only 
the head and body, but dso the feet, unlike most others who have their tttt in the 
lower world of spirits. But it was said that those thus elevated think nodiing of 
spiritual things, but only how they may become thus subtilized, which, as before 
hinted, is only a kind of first plane, on which it is possible for them to oome into 
connexion (with a higher sphere)." 
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Tftther than with the idiosjncrasj of eccentric spirits. Our reading of the 
passage (for the want of space obliges us to speak somewhat summarily), 
and which we would suggest as an improvement of the version before 
us, is as follows. *^ Another cause, a spiritual one, of the same fact, 
is, not that they think grossly ctmceming spiritual things and concerning 
the other life, but that in their own peculiar way they acknowledge a 
Supreme Being, without extending their thoughts to his works, where- 
fore they neither tolerate images, statues and pictures in their temples, 
nor receive grosser ideas from them,^' [or, ''substantiate their ideas 
by means of Mem."] 

The arrival of this acceptable addition to New Church literature, 
within a daj or two of our time of publication, must be our apology 
for the present limited notice. We hope to have other opportunities of 
doing ample justice to the subject. 



Dissertation on the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem, ^c, including a 
Refutation of W. E, Sadler^ s pamphlet. By Henry "Whittel. 
Newbery. 

We are glad to see onr friends at Brightlingsea on the defensive, 
although we could have wished them a more worthy triumph than can 
eTcr be afforded by such an opponent as Mr. Sadler. The subjects 
discussed by Mr. Whittel are "The Divine Trinity," "Redemption," 
and " Salvation," — we need hardly say with the success which must 
always attend the champion of truth. That the style of this reply is 
temperate throughout, is some praise, when we consider the repeated 
provocations received from the offender, and the ridiculous self- 
sufficiency of his "Epistles." We bid this effort of Mr. Whittel's, 
and every other in the right cause, " God-speed," and trust the result 
will fully answer his expectations. 

London Missionary and Tract Society. — The twenty-fifth anniversary of this 
society was held in the church in Argyle Square on the 13th ultimo, when a most 
interesting series of letters was read by the Secretary ; comprehending an account 
of the Yarious missions in which the Society has been engaged during the past year. 
Some of the particulars mentioned have appeared in our pages, and as the Report 
will shortly be published, we think it unnecessary to cite the others. We may do 
some service, however, by informing the friends of the Institution that the Com- 
mittee have found so many opportunities for prosecuting the important objects with 
which they have been entrusted, that the claims of the Treasurer for advances, over 
and above the income, is no less than if 132 : 6 : 9. We need not say how import- 
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ant it is that this debt Bhould be redacedi if not wholly paid, immediately. No less 
than 30,114 tracts have been printed within the twelTemonth, and according to the 
corrected report, 24,786 issued. There is an increase also in the amount reclaimed 
by Subscribers, which, as it supposes a greater activity than usual among the indi- 
yidual members is highly gratifying. The most interesting feature of the CTening 
was the speech deliTered by the chairman, the Rey. Augustus Clissold, at the close 
of the meeting, which we shall haye the opportunity of embodying in our leading 
article next month, with some further particulars on the present condition of the 
established church. 

Emanuel Colhge. — ^We hoped to haye had the pleasure of informing our readers 
that this Institution, which so well desenres the hearty support of eyery well-wisher 
to our cause, would ere this haye been preparing to lay its more material foundations 
on the proposed spot in Aigyle Square. In this hope we are disappointed. At the 
General Meeting of the Arg^yle Square Society, which was held on Monday, tiie 
20th ultimo, not only was the proposal of Mr. Bateman fayourably received but a 
strong desire was expressed to purchase a corresponding piece of ground on the west 
side of the church, so that the college might form three sides of a quadrangle, haying 
the church in the front and centre. It was ascertained that the ground could be 
obtained on both sides although that on the west not at nearly so cheap a rate as that 
on the east. A committee was appointed by the meeting to inyestlgate the subject 
more thoroughly, and to confer with the friends of the college respecting it. The 
interyal between the General Meeting and the time appointed for the conferenoe on 
the subject was employed in ascertaining the opinion of some leading members of the 
church respecting the site proposed, &c., and these were found to be so decidedly 
adverse, that no choice was left, except either to attempt it with cool friends against 
warm opponents, or to abandon it for the present. The latter alternative was 
resolved upon; and, we think, under the circumstances, wisely so; although we 
regret that so fine an opportunity of benefitting the whole church, and of presenting 
her in a favourable aspect to the world has been lost : while, however, the friends 
of the college are waiting once more, to take advantage of the earliest opportunity 
which may present itself for the accomplishment of their wishes two things may be 
going on — the aeeumulaiion qfjundg, and the formation qf a lihrary. Any con- 
tributions of money which our friends are willing to dedicate to this purpose may be 
forwarded to Mr. Watson, 4, Highbury Crescent, London, the Treasurer of the 
college. Donations of books either towards the formation of a library of reference, 
or for the purpose of aiding in the instruction of the future students and pupils will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged by Mr. J. Wilde (at Mr. Bateman's), 
6, lelington Green, London, who is librarian, pro ten^ore. 

New Church Bible Society. — The Annual General Meeting of this Sodety was 
held on the 23rd April, and the Report of the Committee shews it to be as activdy 
engaged as its best friends deem necessary under present drcumstancea, and to be 
gradually preparing itself for more vigorous efforts in behalf of the important work 
which it has been instituted to accomplish. Communications have been made on the 
subject to the three American Conventions, and an answer from the General Cbnom- 
tion breathing the spirit of brotherhood has been received. The financial afibirs of 
the Society are also prospering under the prudent administration of the committee 
and other officers, who have all been re-elected. We likewise rejoice to add that 
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tiie kamed translator of the prophet Naham has generoiuly engaged to enhsnoe the 
nine of his former kindness by presenting the society with a new translation of the 
lemainiDg eleren minor prophets, some of which, we trust, will be published in the 
coorae of the current year. The Treasurer to the society, Mr. Julians, 12, StoHe* 
field Strtetf Islinffttm, will be happy to receive donations towards its support ; those 
who cannot give pounds or crowns, are earnestly requested to subscribe smaller sums, 
in order that the good work may proceed. They may fed assured that subscriptions 
for such objects are not judged by their amount but by their relation to the ability 
of the giver. 

Swedatborg'g Manutcripts, — We are happy to state that Dr. Tafel has now com- 
pleted thirteen sheets of the large Index to the Diary and Adyersaria, the whole of 
which, howerer, will make eighty-four printed sheets. It will be remembered that the 
MSS. were kindly lent from the library of Stockholm for a limited period, which 
it is hoped will be extended, the learned editor finding it impossible to complete his 
labors in a satisfactory manner in the grren time. Other manuscripts are daily 
expected. 

TMe Church and State Oazette.—Tbe discussions in the Church and State Gazette 
excited by the abusive letter signed ' Coronet,* noticed in the April number of this 
magarine, continnea with increased warmtii and spirit. We propose to present our 
readers with a digest of its more important features in our next, and at the same 
time, with a critical account of the present condition of the established church. In 
this matter we shall be able to avail ourselves of the chairman's interesting speech at 
the anniversary of the London Missionary and Tract Society, as well as of Mr. 
HeDsbw's communication, whose courtesy in sending to us, (although too late for 
the present number) we have to acknowledge ; our readers will be glad to learn that 
sudi a warm friend is once more in the field. 

Ipnrieh. — Our friends in this important town being compelled to give up the 
room in which they have hitherto met for worship, have resolved upon erecting a 
small diurch, capable of holding 100 persons. They have already secured a piece 
of frediold ground for this pupose, in a most eligible situation, and will probably 
have their foundation-stone laid before the appearance of the present notice. 

As this society is only of recent formation — ^the first convert to the New Church 
m Ipswich having been made in July, 1838, on the occasion of Mr. Woodman's 
lectures there — and as it has at present no wedthy members bdonging to it, it needs 
some assistance in this effort. Those therefore whom the giver of all good things 
has endowed with the means and with the will to asaist in this good work, are respect- 
fdly requested to communicate on the subject dther with Mr. Smith, seedsman and 
florist, Norwich Road, Ipswich, or Mr. Brooksbank, 307, Holbom, London. 

Derby. — Arrangements were made by the New Church Sodety in this town to 
open their Church on the 29th April. The Rev. £. Maddy was expected to officiate 
on the occasion ; to be followed by a series of lectures by the Rev. William Mason, 
who has kindly offered his assistance, as Minister of the Sodety, until they are 
provided. 

Shrewibury.-^The first New Church service was held in this town on Sunday, 
26tii April, at which Mr. Abbot assisted. The friends have also organised themsdves 
into a society, and are about to subscribe a declaration of faith in an orderly manner 
upon a roll of parchment ; they are also commencing a New Church library. 
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Blaekhum. — ^The sodetjr at Blackbuni has existed under Tariona phasea for many 
years, but in all that period it has been in a state of obscurity for the want of a 
more suitable place for public worship. Blackburn is a hurge manu&cturinf town 
with a population of upwards at 40,000, and therefore a desirable station for the 
church. The society at present are only 40, but they lurre a Sunday-school widi 
upwards of 100 scholars and 18 teachers, and the public Sunday services are satia- 
factorily conducted by missionaries. The society therefore think that the time has 
come when they should make an effort to obtain a small chapel in a more eligible 
situation. This it has been ascertained could be done for about ;^400. Towards 
this amount j^70 has been raised with the prospect of increasing it to j^lOO. Theae 
statements are submitted to the New Church public, with the view of respectfully 
soliciting their pecuniary assistance. Should the society at Blackburn, by the kindnraw 
and liberality of the church have their own subscriptions augmented to about if200, 
they have determined to commence the erection of a building of about the above- 
mentioned cost. They trust, then, that the members of the church at large will 
take this subject into their charitable consideration, and they are most earnestly 
assured that any donation to aid the above object, from indiriduals or societies, win 
be most thankfuUy received and promptly acknowledged. Signed, Olivxe Rot- 
LANCV, Secretary, Uniom Street; Thomas Smallbt and John Mbecbe, Tresanren. 

'* We are satisfied that our friends at Blackburn greatly need a more commodious 
and eligible place of worship than their present one, and hope tiieir own aealoas 
exertions will be warmly seconded by all our brethren whom the Lord has blesnd 
with the means of aiding them. Signed, Rev. J. Batlut, Rev. E. D. Rsndkll, 
Mr. R. Edlkston, Ministers.'' 

Subscriptions will be received by W. Nbwbbry, 6, King Street, Holbom, Lomdom, 

Moffnetism.^The phenomena of magnetism have been attracting the attention 
of scientific men for some time past ; and it appears, from the results of their in- 
vestigations, as if we were advancing to a knowledge of many of the more secret 
operations of nature. A very interesting discovery has been recently made by Mr. 
Robert Hunt— whose discoveries in thermography and photognqphy have i^ypeared in 
our columns. By placing a glass trough on the poles of a powerfiil magnet, and 
filling it with any fluid from which a precipitate is slowly forming, it is found Hiat 
the precipitate arranges itself in the magnetic curves. Crystallization, taking place 
under the same drcumstsnces, exhibits also the influence of magnetism on tiicir 
molecular arrangemento — all the crystals bending and arranging tfaemsehrea in tlie 
order of the magnetic curves. The experiment is very beautifully shown by filling 
the trough with a solution of nitrate of silver, and placing a globule of mercury on 
the glass, equidistant from die poles of the magnet : — tbe revived silver shoots ont 
in all directions, in a very pleasing ariroresoent form ; but it maintainB in a striking 
manner the curvilinear tendency, and distinctly marks out the lines of magnetic 
direction. It would appear, from the results already obtained by Mr. Hunt, tint 
this influence is universal ; and, if it is satisfactorily proved to be so, we shall 
certainly approach much nearer to the truth regarding the influences of electricity on 
the structure of the earth than we have hitherto done. — Athetueum, 
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In the early part of last month, Mr. Hofaker, at one time the fellow labourer of 
Dr. Tafel in the publication of Swedenborg's MSS. 
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NOTICES. 

Bristol. We beg to acknowledge the courtesy of J. K. B., and thank him 
for his kind hint. 

Bath. We have received a printed document from Mr. William Bush, of 
this city, ' headed An Antidote to the Scurrihus Attack qf the Rev, S. Gompertz.* 
We may mention that it consists of extracts from Dr. Beyer, Professor Huflh, 
the Monthly Review, Mr. Barrett, the New York Herald, Dr. Messlten, the 
Marquis de Thome, Coleridge, the Baron Berzelius, Frederika Bremer, &c., 
adduced in support of Swedenborg's claim to an impartial examination. Thesfe 
are recommended for general distribution, and are adapted for enclosing in 
letters. The price is 8«. 6d. per thousand, or for a larger quantity, 7«. Mr. 
l^ush oflfers to alter the heading so as to suit particular occasions, or for trans- 
mission to the clergy. To that part of Mr. B.'s letter which alludes to the funds 
for the postage of Clowes' Address, we would say, write officially to Mr. 
Newbery. 

We have received several Poetical Communications, of which, if possible, 
we shall be happy to avail ourselves. 

The propriety of publishing the promised Almanack and Directory, must be 
determined by the amount and value of the information sent for insertion, in its 
pages. Unless the friends cooperate to make it generally useful, its publica- 
Vtion must be deferred. The price will be One Shilling, 
fl^ MEETINQ$ IN THE MONTH OF JULY. 

4^Kf London New Church Day School. — The twenty-fourth Anniversary of this 
^institution will be held at Highbury Barn Tavern, Islington, on Wednesday, 
July 1st, 1846. The children are to assemble on the grounds at half-past Two 
o'clock. Tea and Coffee will be provided at half-past Five o'clock The Chair 
to be taken at Seven o'clock precisely. The usual interesting Examination of 
the Children will take place prior to the business of the Meeting. 

London Printing Society*8 CommUtee, — Meeting, July 2nd. 

Missionary and Tract ComnUttee, — Meeting, July 14. 

ERRATA. 

In the hurry of passing the proofs of our last publication, the following or- 
thographical inaccuracies escaped notice : — 

p. 184, in Arbeh n for *^ in Gazam d for q 

p. 185, in Chanamal nn for :n in Chargol n for n 

1^ AU Communications and Books for Review, to be addressed to the Editors, 
care qf the Publishery W. Newbery, 6, King Street, HoUfom. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The discussion raised in the Church and State Gazette, bj the intem- 
perate letter of ' Coronet,' and noticed in our publication of April, has 
doubtless performed its use and induced many thoughtful minds to con- 
sider seriously the position occupied by the New Church, and the 
opposing attitude assumed by the conservators of the established faith. 
Oerlooking the personal abuse contained in some of the correspondence 
on this subject, the question resolves itself into a very simple one, viz., 
whether the Church of England is scriptural or not in its articles of 
belief; because on this alone must depend the final decision on the 
claims of a doctrine vitally opposed to her system. But the question, 
simple as it may appear, becomes a most perplexing one, to those who 
acknowledge no arbiter over private opinion, when it is found that for 
them scripture itself has no tongue, or speaks in a language that needs 
interpretation: much more is it involved when those who deliver its 
oracles to the people are more desirous to ' have scripture on their side' 
than to be ' on the side of scripture,' and care not how they speculate 
on the arcana of the Word, provided they can find arguments whereby 
to defend their own positions. 

There may be some bold enough to deny that a confusion of tongues, 
so nearly resembling that which occurred in the plains of Shinar, has 
taken place amongst those to whom the building of the Lord's temple 
has been intrusted ; and the denial will be the more firmly persbted in 
from a perception that the proofs of this confusion, demonstrate, also, 
that the church in which it exists is not scriptural in its faith ; unless 
the scriptures themselves are asserted to be multilingual, which would 
go ^ to shew the impossibility of ' two or three' meeting together in 
the name of the Lord : but how vain must such a denial appear to those 
who are accustomed to read the signs of the times. " The charge of 
confusion of persons," says the anonymous correspondent of the Church 

TOIi. I. R 
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and State Gazette, '' is a most preposterous libel upon our faith»" jet, 
were we disposed to believe bis assertion and to address a question to 
tbe honored and titled exponents of his creed, to ask for example, **Haw 
can three distinct persons so partake of the ofte divine nature or essence, 
as altogether to make but one God /*' what is the answer we should 
reodye ? that we may not be charged with making a false report we will 
simply repeat the words of Archbishop Wake : " That is not my con- 
cern to explain ; this I am sure, that if the Scriptures be the Word of 
God, what they plainly deliver must be true. . . . That these assertions, 
therefore, are true and credible, I am sure. But haw, or after what 
manner, I am to understand them, so as to remove all show of contra- 
diction in them, this the Holy Scriptures have not revealed ; nor do I 
presume to pronounce anything more particularly concerning it." 
Prin., Chr. Religion, Ex., sec. 15. Yet, hear St. Hilary on these sub- 
jects : " Shew me" he remarks by way of challenge ** any one point 
which relates to the salvation of mankind, that is not dearly and com- 
pletely laid down in the Word of God bequeathed to us. Every thing 
here is perfect, and nought is wanting ," This challenge, is virtually 
answered in the quotation from Archbishop Wake, whether to the con- 
fusion of the scriptures or of the establisment to which he bdongs the 
reader must judge. 

But we are able to adduce a more recent instance in proof that the 
Church of England at the present moment even trembles to trust her 
faith to a scriptural test; and this notwithstandmg the positive language 
of the early writers to the same purport as that of Hilary. Only a few 
days ago the Bishop of Lincoln held his triennial visitation at the Ca- 
thedral of that dty, and, speaking of the disturbed state of the church, 
declared his opinion, that if any change were permitted, it would 
not be effected in the spirit of the reformation; *'The drcumstanoe 
that many of the modem clei^ subscribed the articles in what was 
caUed the non-natural sense, demonstrated that if subscription to the 
Scriptures alone was insisted on, the church would display an unpa- 
ralleled scene of confusion, and parish would be arrayed against parish." 
Here it is plain that the Scriptures are avowedly sacrificed for the sake 
of an estabUshment calling itself the church — ^thrown overboard like 
Jonah of old to save the distressed vessd ; but what says Augustine 
of this poKcy, *' Whether it be question of Christ, or whether it be 
question of his church, or of what thing so ever the question be^ I 
say not if we, but if an angel from heaven shall tell us anything beside 
that you have received in the Scripture, under the law and the gospel, 
let him be accursed." 

What shall we say then to the evidence wrung from the Aichbiahop 
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of Dublin by the recent occarrenoes? compelled, as it were, to proclaim 
the dismemberment of the old church in the very book which contains 
his condemnation of the new!* His first series of Essays having 
reached a fifth edition, an addition appears to the introductory portion, 
finom which we transcribe his confession, only remarking in allusion to 
the coinddenoe we have just named, that however unlikely the New 
Church may appear, in the estimation of the Archbishop, to possess 
the truths before which the most overgrown fallacies are mouldering 
down, yet the words of the old record may be no less true in their 
application to her history, than they are at the present moment in 
reference to David the heir of Saul's kingdom. " FuneUs LapiUo Goliath 
eaditr 

** A party has arisen within the Church whose proceedings are now 
regarded with alarm, by many even of those who despised the warnings 
given by myself and by several others, both before the avowed formation of 
the party, and during its earher progress. But the dangers which 
appear to me the most formidable are not those which alone are dreaded 
by some persons. I do not, indeed, doubt that several hundreds, per- 
haps, thousands, comprising the most honest and consistent of the 
party, will have become, through its influence, converts to Romamsm ; 
and that others, and a number probably far greater, will have been 
driven to join some sects of dissenters. But dl who shall have been 
thus led openly to renounce our Communion for another, will be found, 
I fear, much fewer than those whom the same causes will have led to, 
or confirmed in, total infidelity. And a much greater number still, 
will, I apprehend, have been induced to take refuge from troublesome 
doubt, in apathetic indifference, and uninquiring acquiescence ; consi- 
dering that they have the authority of eminent Divines for deeming 
reflection and investigation worse than useless, — for regarding religion 
as altc^ther a matter of feeling, — and for concluding that if a man 
keeps up a decorous outward attention to it, such as will impress the 
minds of the vulgar with a salutary awe, it matters little what may be 
his inward belief, or whether he have any at all. For, a strong im- 
pression has been produced, and is daily on the increase, that, of that 
party claiming a special pre-eminence in point of faith, the leaders may 
perhaps, many of them, have no belief in what they teach, and the mul- 
titude of the led, no grounds for their beHef . Whether this opinion be 
correct or not, it does exist ; and I cannot see that its existence is to be 
wondered at, or complained of** 

This notable confession of impotency in the Church stands not alone 

>* See a letter to the ArehbUkop qf Dublin, by tbe Rev. A. Cliiiold, in answer 
to the strictorefl of his Grace upon the alleged revdatbns of Swedenborg, vis., 
" Thonfh his foQowen insist much on the importance of bdieving in this pretended 
revehition, it wonld, I believe, be difficult for them to state even any one point, in 
wfaidi a man is called upon to alter either his conduct, his motives, or his moral 
■entiments, in consequence of such belief. The system furnishes abundant matter of 
fidth, and food for curiosity ; but has little or no intelligible reference to practice.'' 

r2 
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either. The Rev. W. Gresley, Prehendary of Lichfield remarks^ in a 
recent publication on "The real danger of the Church," — "Her un- 
doubted doctrines are, in a most barefaced manner, denied — ^her old 
divines mutilated and corrupted — her ancient institutions undermined 
or changed in character ; and this system is gaining ground, especially 
in our populous and important cities, in such a manner as to have 
become a formidable power in the Church. * * * fhe doctrines 
preached in adjoining parishes are diametrically opposed to each other. 
What is the necessary result 7 The greatest bewilderment arises in the 
minds of serious people. * * * Already has unsound or even 
heretical doctrine spread with rapid though stealthy steps ; and if it be 
not checked, the present generation will not pass away without seeing 
the Church of England, not in externals only, but in vital doctrine, a 
very different Church from that which she is represented in her formu- 
laries." As a matter of course, the Tractarians, or Anglo-Catholic 
School, are charged with fomenting these disturbances, by unhinging 
the minds of the people, and leading them from the fountain of 
living waters ; but how could this have happened if the Church had 
always demonstrated the purity and gospel truth of her doctrines, 
by supplying the spiritual wants of her children? The fact is that 
people have been accustomed to receive instruction from creeds and 
traditions rather than from the word ; the house of God has been 
built on the shifting sands, and it looked fair enough until the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon it, 
when it fell, and great was the fall of it. The Anglo-Catholic School 
has only succeeded by the facility with which they have persuaded 
themselves and others that the Gospel and the writings of the fath^s 
belong to the same category ;* the way for this belief must have been 
prepared by the practice of the Church herself upon the blind credulity 
of those who entered her communion ; for had they been accustomed to 
the morning light of the sacred pages, and to a rational faith, it had 
been impossible to deceive them with a fog. On this point we have the 
evidence of a writer who we suppose will not be suspected of sympa- 
thizing vrith our peculiar sentiments in other matters. 

* ** Developmentt*' as our readers may be aware, is the order of the day wid& 
these gentlemen ; that is to say, the development of doctrines which they concelYe to 
hsTe been held in reserve by the Great Teacher of Christianity, and enunciated when 
the necessities of the Church required them. By this system any doctrine, (Absolu- 
tion for example), is susceptible of what they consider a demonstration, yiz., it may 
be traced to an ovum somewhere, if not in the gospel at least in some of the Esthers, 
whose authority they consider final in such matters, the last link in the chain by 
which alone it can be connected with scripture is thus disregarded. 
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''Troth implies convictioiiy and convictioo evidence; a mere im- 
pression on the feelings or imagination requires neither. A faith 
fomided on conviction and evidence, chums the character of truth ; a 
religion of mere reverence and submission owns no connexion with 
truth ; a system which discards evidence puts truth and fable on the 
same level. That which is treated as if it were fiction, will soon come 
to be regarded as such; that which has no better warrant than an 
appeal to veneration and antiquity, is undistinguishable from fiction. The 
real question is not one of the revival o/ Popery , but of the preservation 
of the very /oundations of faith : whether religion shall be made to 
depend on the indulgence of feeting or the conviction of reason : whether 
belief shall be founded on prejudice or evidence : whether Christianity 
is based on fable or fact, antiquity or truth. To a simple believer in the 
written word of the New Testament^ the system of tradition can appear 
in no other light than as involving in entire ambiguity the landmarks of 
Christian truth. It does away, by rendering confused, all distinctive 
characteristics of a definite depository, and finally closed record of 
revelation. By neutralizing, it destroys the whole evidence of the gos- 
^V'—Prqf. PoweWs " Tradition Unveiled*' p. 67. 

But to resume, we have the evidence of Prof. Lee, that the Church 
has not always relied upon Scripture. " If it be asked," he says, "whether 
the Father and the Son can be considered each as existing absolutely and 
independently of the other, and exerting the powers of independent 
Deity, I answer at once, I cannot tell. Reason has nothing to offer on 
the subject, one way or other, and the Scriptures are silent'* It is at 
least probable, therefore, that the dogmatism of the Church in this 
particular, is without the warrant of Scripture ; and we might accumu- 
late evidence to show that it is far from preserving that becoming 
silence in its articles which it professes to find in Scripture. When a 
Church thus departs from the simplicity of reason and revelation, we 
certainly do not see that the existence of errors and schisms " is to be 
wondered at or complained of;" fermentations will necessarily take 
place, and parties will necessarily be continually shifting their ground 
in accommodation to the storms which threaten to overwhelm them. 
The only secure foundation for the Lord's house is the rock which he 
himself declared the gates of hell should not prevail against ; the simple 
acknowledgment of his Supreme Divinity. Admitting that the Anglo- 
Catholic School is just what its opponents describe it to be, it cannot be 
denied that the Church which yields to its infiuence is also not founded 
as it should be, for then hell itself could not overturn it. 

To shew further the confusion of tongues, and the darkness into 
which the church has fallen, we have alluded to the Archbishop of 
Dublin's complaints on the subject of infidelity and anti-christian doc- 
trine in the Church of England, but we have a work before us by the 
Rev. R. Courtenay, dedicated to the Lord Archbishop by his express 
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permission, and not ^thout his haying seen the earlier portions of the 
manuscript. What is the position in which he himself is placed hy the 
voucher thus given? The reflection must he a painful one to the 
friends of the establishment, but there is no denying that he becomes 
the champion of a doctrine by which the immortality of the soul is de- 
nied, and the human race put on a level with the beasts that perish, 
except as to the probability of a divine interference in favour of the 
more virtuous at the last day. 

The arguments of the writer, in the first book, are designed to shew 
that the higher powers and more important functions exercised by man 
are not therefore more permanent than the powers and functions of 
animals, because ** physical durability depetuh not on/knetione, but en 
nature*^ That death only differs from those accidents to the body, 
which affect the operations of the mind, in being a more severe injury, 
^^ne which destroys the mind altogether. That the existence of man 
in another world, independently of the material body, can no more be 
assumed than that Hwo strokes of a knife, cutting a polypus, can 
make three immortal creatures,' and that if man be destined * through 
the excellence of his nature, for perpetuity, the epeciee, not all the 
individuals of the species, will continue.' Some of the more striking 
passages in this book may here be extracted in confirmation of these 
statements : 

** Mind by itself, or we should rather say, the human mind, as at 
present constituted, is no less inaeneate than matter. ... In very many 
instances of mortal injury, the vital powers may be seen gradinlly to 
sink, and attacks of total insensibility, mental and bodily, succeed one 
another more and more frequently, until at length the pulse ceases to 
beat, and the breath to ebb and flow. Is this cessation a symptom of 
increased energy of the mental functions, which just before were torpid, 
dormant, paralyzed ? The notion is really preposterous. . . . Upon the 
ink in the glass before the writer, a greenish mould will appear, after a 
short exposure to the air, possessing in itself a power of growth and 
motion, apparently as much its own, as independent of the Creator, 
as are the minds of the highest earthly creatures, who in Him, live 
and move, and have their being. Nor is the human body more inert 
in itself than is the human mind, or the mould upon the ink. . . . (In 
allusion to the muscular powers of the lower animals.) Does not this 
obvious fact suggest a suspicion that the force by which matter is moved 
is a mere brute farce, subject indeed, to a certain extent, to the control 
of the wiU, but resident rather in matter than in mind ? . . . The con- 
sciousness in the body of a polypus has at least as good a title to be 
considered, independent [of its material body] and self-existing, as 
human consciousness. . . . Nothing contributes more to false notions on 
this subject, than the opinions so commonly entertained of the intrinsic 
dignity of all that is not material. It is indeed derogatory to the dignity 
of man, to acknowledge a brotherhood of mind, such as shall indude 
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the polypus, the sea-jelly, and the animalcule of the stagnant pool. 
Bui Bcience knows of no avernons, and mtui hold on its way, through 
evil report and good report. * * * If the human soul be immortal . . . 
analogy would lead us to suppose that the portion of heat, for instance, 
which jEUled one body, did, uier quitting that body, remain in a sepa- 
rate state, preserving its inditridtuuiitf for ever : that when an oak tree 
died, the life that animated it continued undestroyed — the immortal 
ghost of an oak tree ! But all this is absurd. The life of the tree— 
and in like manner the life of every animal — every plant, seed, egg, as 
we have said, is destroyed. We can form no other supposition." pp. 
26, 34, 43, 65, 84, 87, 94. 

It is only fidr to observe, however, that these points are urged by 
the writer in answer to the physical evidences in favor of immortality, 
adduced by Dr. Brown, Dr. Butler, Lord Brougham, and others, and 
in one passage (p. 64), he admits that the declaration of Paul, *' There 
is a Spiritual Body," makes it highly probable that the mind may in 
someway be subject to limitations without the aid of matter, but analo- 
gous to those which matter now imposes on it. How valueless this 
reluctant admission really is, may be judged on comparing it with the 
avowed purport of the whole of the first book, viz., to invalidate every 
argument that has ever been urged on physical grounds in favour of the 
soul's immortality. This wanton attack on the testimony of nature in 
its favour, is not made with the object, be it observed, of proving the 
perpetuity of human life on higher grounds, for the arguments advanced 
in the second book are designed to overthrow even the Moral Evi- 
dences. 

''Solomon," he observes, ''in all his glory was not arrayed like 
the lilies of the field, vet, after lasting for a short season, they are 
suffered to vnther and die. And so the venerations of men spring up 
successively, and one after another go down into the dust, and their 
knowledge is buried with them. It seems that this sort of perpetuity 
is sufficient for the Divine purposes. If the fairest and loveliest of Grod's 
works in the inanimate or the brute creation are all mortal, the death of 
the individuals being of no moment whatever, so long as the species 
remains extant, we may well believe that all the energies of the human 
mind, wonderful as they are, and important as may be the ulterior pur- 
poses to be effected by those means, are subject to the same law, being 
continually reproduc^ in the species, but, as regards the several crea- 
tures in whom they flourished, utterly perishing, pp. 208, 209. 

Equally infidel in its tendency, is the argument of the third and 
concluding book, in which the evidence of Scripture is examined, and 
the like conclusion adopted. 

"We here maintain," he boldly declares, "and seek to prove 
from the New Testament, that man has not, and never had, any 
principle of perpetual life, other than that which belongs also to 
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the inferior creation, except bj the special grace and mercy of God. 
* * * * Dust thou «rt, and unto dust shalt thou return/ — What is 
implied in the return of the dust to its parent earth, and of the spirit to 
God the Creator, but that each shall he as before the creation of the 
man ? (And, with reference to the resurrection of the last day, which 
the author perceives to be incompatible with total annihilation.) He 
who created, and unmade again, can as easily renew his work ; and can 
restore the soul of man, when he raises ms body from the grave, by 
breathing again into his nostrils the breath of life. — ^pp. 233—257. 

Need we quote further to shew what are the present archiepisoopal 
views in the Church of England on the important doctrine of the soul's 
immortality ? The ' life everlasting ' is now pronounced to be a popish 
figment (see p. 21, and appendix, p. 407), a contradiction to Scripture, 
and an impossibility in a true philosophy (p. 392). While, in exchange 
for the heart-cheering belief in which nearly all Christians have hitherto 
indulged, we are presented, in the name of revealed Scripture truth, 
with the cold light of a faint and anxious hope, that at some immeasur- 
ably distant period, the Deity may interfere to lestore life to those only 
whom he restores to moral purity before death I (p. 222.)* 

We have thus an established church in England, not only *' mourn- 
ing over her neglected ordinances, her fasts and festivals despised, and 
her ritual degraded," as Mr. Gresly complains, but one which would 
openly deprive us of the life and immortality, brought to light by the 
Gospel, cutting away 'with her own hands, one of the strongest bonds 
which connects religion and philosophy, the spiritual and the natural in 
one system ; a bond which would hold more firmly than any other 
consideration the faithless heart of man in the interests of religion. 
Well may it be said that her efforts are inefficient only because her 
doctrines ' have been perverted or suppressed by false sons.' It would 
be marvellous, indeed, if a church on earth could flourish while dis- 
severed from all connection vrith a church in heaven ; and it virtually 
must be so by its own act when it denies the immortality of its departed 
members. It will now be worth while to take a hasty glance at the pro- 
gress of events beyond the horizon of our own homes. 

From '*Percival*s Ecclesiastical Tour in Holland and Northern 
Germany," we learn the position of the church in those parts ; especially 

* It must be confessed, that while the Archbishop of Dublin authorises, on the one 
hand, the dissemination of this degrading estimate (degrading both to God and man), 
he doet on the other hand denounce it as one of the unchristian opinions held by the 
* foreign transcendentalists,' a violation of ike ordinary sense qf words (see Addiium, 
&c., p. 7). In lending his name, however, to such opposite views, the Archbishop 
maj well adopt the words of Mr. Newman as a general plea against the charge of 
inconsistency. " I am but following almost a consensus of the divines of my churdu 
... I wish to throw myself into their system/' 
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of the Members of the British communion^ whom he represents to be in 
the utmost destitntion as to ecclesiastical matters ; and in great spiri- 
tual danger, " arising from ihe irreligion, scepticism^ and superstition 
with which thej are surrounded." Of the state of scepticism there, we 
hare the following startling disclosure : — 

'* This abounds to such a degree, not only among the laity, but 
among the ministers of the Lutherans, that it may probably, without 
the fear of contradiction, be affirmed, that not one in five hundred of 
the Lutheran ministers belieyes one item of the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian religion. Belief in the incarnation, atonement, and intercession of 
the Son of God is represented to be so exploded, that the avowal, or 
suspicion, of a firm retention of it would draw forth only a smile of pity 
or contempt from the generality of their dignitaries and theological 
professors. In committing these fearful sentences to paper, I simply 
record the conclusion to w&ch I was led by all the information I could 
gather upon the subject. If it be true, no apology can be due to any 
one from me for stating it ; and if it be not true, and an indignant burst 
of denial from all parts Germany should be the result of my statement, 
gladly as I will hiul that attestation to the truth of the Gospel from 
soch quarters, and readily and thankfully as I will withdraw the state- 
ment, still I shall offer no apology for having made it ; but simply ask 
the deniers, calmly within their own breasts to consider how defective 
must the exercise of their ministry in preaching the word of truth, 
the Gospel of salvation, have been, when through all classes of their 
hearers the above was the impression left! To be brief: the present 
aspect of Lutheranism may be summed up thus : churches without 
prayer ; fonts without baptism ; creeds without faith ; Lord's tables 
without communion ; and ministers without orders. I will only say 
upon this, — God grant that so fearful a state of things may speedily 
pass away I " 

Our readers are aware that much interest has been excited in this 
country in favour of the German Catholic congregations which have 
been called into existence by the agitation of Ronge and his coadjutors : 
the preceding extract will naturally suggest an enquiry as to what hope 
may arise out of this movement. * Is not this,' every one will be 
disposed to ask, ' a solid proof that a new infusion of life is taking 
place, an evidence of a great change for the better ? * We regret to 
answer that we see no eridence of this kind, but what is afforded by 
the breaking up of old institutions : a riolent fermentation has certainly 
taken place, and it may be supposed that the movement comes from 
within ; we cannot allow ourselves to doubt that it will ultimately tend 
to promote the interests of true Christianity ; meanwhile the immediate 
results are nothing better than a chaos of all the elements which go to 
constitute either a Christian church or a system of any other denomi- 
nation. 

Mr. Percival details a conversation which he had with the Rev. C. 
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Kerbler, a leader in Ronge's moyement, who somewhat imwillingly 
confessed that his party had laid aside all the Catholic creeds^ and 
acknowledged neither Pope nor Bishop. Add to this the following 
extracts^ and we think it will appear suffidentlj obviouB that a diurch 
establishment no longer exists in Germany. 

From *The general principles of the Crerman CathoUe Ckureh^ 
according to the resolutions of the Synod holden at Leipsig, at Easter, 
1845.' 

"*l The comprehension and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tores is freelj committed to oar reason, penetrated and animated by 
Christian sentiment. 

" * 8. We impose npon the Church, and upon each indiTidnal 
member of it, the duty of bringing before the world the substance of 
our doctrine of faith, by a living exhibition of it, harmonising toith the 
present feelings of the age, 

'* ' 9. We allow ourselres, however (!) full freedom of conscience, 
free inquiry, and free interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, limited by 
no external authority. We utterly abhor all compulsion, all hypocrisy 
and lies, and hence (?) we see no ground for separation from, or con- 
demnation of those who understand or explain differently from ouraelres 
the substance of our doctrines of faith.' " 

" * 22. The posture and general demeanour in Church .... shall 
be left free to every one, that only being forbidden which leads to 
superstition.' " 

** * All these resolutions are not, however, to be considered perma- 
nently established, but may and must be altered by the congregations 
according to the existing temper of the times' " 

The danger anticipated from the continuance of this religious agita- 
tion seems to be neither insignificant as to its probable effects upon 
society, nor very remote. The alienation subsisting between the 
different classes of people, and the oppression under which the lower 
ranks continue to groan, begin now to find * tongue,' while the sovereign 
houses of Northern Germany, with one exception only, exercise a most 
precarious authority over their respective subjects. ** I found," Mr. 
Perdval observes, ''among respectable people, of all classes and 
all communions, a very intense and painful apprehension of some 
impending fearful revolution, the atrocities of which, they seem to 
expect, would cast those of France into the shade. Infidelity, they 
said« had eaten into the very heart of the people, and there would be 
nothing whatever to restrain them if ever they should get power into 
their hands, which, firom the Prussian system of training every man in 
the kingdom to the exercise of arms, they anticipated could not much 
longer be delayed." 

A parallel to this state of things may also be pointed out in the 
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preseot aspect of Italy, where the death of the Pope, on the first of 
Jane, has revealed many sources of immediate trouble to many nations ; 
but our space will not permit us to extend our remarks on the numer- 
ous signs which portend the total consummation of the first Christian 
church. It is but too evident that the tree of corrupt doctrine " is 
already bearing its poisonous fruits, that they are fast ripening all 
around us, and that * the plague is begun.' " 



COLLEGE FOR THE NEW CHURCH. 

We have ghidly availed ourselves of the following communication, because 
we are anxious that our friends should not lose sight of the great import- 
ance of establishing an efficient College in connexion with the New Church. 
That the truths with which we are intrusted, must eventually assume 
the initiative in the world, we cannot feel a doubt. Indeed this expec- 
tation is but the necessary result of any just appreciation of the truths 
themselves. It would however be vainly presumptuous for any one to 
attempt to declare the means by which an all-wise Providence wiU see 
fit to render the truth acceptable to our fallen and darkened natures. 
Let us if we are honestly desirous of assisting the cause, exert ourselves 
according to our several abilities, convinced that he who enjoined us to 
serve one another did not enjoin an impossibility. How long it may be 
before ' the day spring from on high' wiU be openly recognized in the 
literature and philosophy of the country, of course it is impossible to 
form any definite judgment; but it is abundantly evident that the 
ground is in all directions rapidly breaking up for the reception of seed 
more vital and productive than that which at present encumbers it. 

In reference to the present proposal to establish a New Church 
College, the principal novelty appears to us to consist in the magnitude 
of the scheme ; of its practicability, our readers must judge for them- 
selves. All however must admit that something of the kind is emi- 
nently desirable. 

Thou^ the fiirther consideration of measures connected with the 
institution of a college for the use of the New Church appears for the 
present to have been suspended even by some of those who at first lent 
their aid in its promotion, I have deemed it advisable again to renew the 
subject, believing it to be one of paramount importance as connected 
with the best interest of the church and of the world at large. 

It appears to me that the former effort failed of success, chiefly 
because an endeavour was made to connect it with one particular society, 
losing sight of the fact that it is a matter in which all societies of the 
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New Church in Eagland are more or less interested, and in which all 
should take an actire part. For without such co-operarion all endeft- 
TOurs to establish such an institution must be rendered partially abortive. 

The site proposed appears to have been unfavourable as a place 
for the education of youth; the general impression being, that salubrity 
of situation is to be preferred to any other advantages. For without 
abundance of liberty and exercise the physical strength and energy of 
the young must be somewhat impaired, and this without doubt invc^ves 
a corresponding influence on the faculties of the mind. 

With me these things have for some months past afforded a sub- 
ject for contemplation, and I feel that the cause herein advocated must 
sooner or later engage the attention of the church at large ; and it cer- 
tainly appears that the sooner we commence the good work the better, 
trusting that a way will be open for us as we proceed. In prosecuting 
this work we must remember that it is the Lord's, and that though the 
present and future welfare of our children will be one of the objects that 
should animate us in our endeavours, the principal use proposed should 
be the advancement of the heavenly kingdom through their ingtrumen^ 
tality. For as all *' the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our 
Grod," we cannot but suppose it consonant with the purposes of his 
Divine Providence that much of the light thereof will be diffused 
through the medium of our native land. From an intimate acquaint- 
ance formed with some Mahomedan and other tribes in South Africa, 
I feel convinced that many will receive the tidings of the new dispensa- 
tion with joy, if its truths are fairly presented to their view. I have 
never known a Mahomedan offer any other objection to the doctrines of 
the Christian religion than this, that it inculcates a belief in apturaUiy 
qfffOdU, Disabuse them of this idea and give them to understand that 
the God whom they ignorantly worship is in fact no other than Jesus 
Christ, and many difficulties will then have been removed from the way 
of their conversion. But to return to my subject ; before any further 
steps are taken I propose that an address be forwarded to the ministers 
or other leading members of the New Church Societies throughout 
England, developing the advantages and inculating the necessity of 
establishing an institution for instructing our youth in the principles of 
the New Jerusalem, both religious, moral, and philosophical, together 
with the higher branches of literature. 

And when it is considered how numerous are the parents, anxious 
to obtain for their children a superior education at a moderate rate, and 
to place them in a situation where they would be removed from any- 
thing likely to contaminate the mind ; I think there is good ground for 
hoping that the call would be responded to in a way that would afibrd a 
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just likelihood of success. I recommend that the persons addressed be 
requested to give such information as may be in their power as to the 
degree of support likel j to be given in their several localities to such an 
institution, and also the several views entertained by their friends on the 
subject. 

In what follows I propose to offer a few suggestions which should 
regulate the measures taken towards founding a college adapted for the 
reception of three hundred boys ; and shall conclude by giving an esti- 
mate of the probable expenditure incident to such an establishment. 

1 . Three trustees at least should be appointed, and as vacancies 
occur the number to be from time to time made up by appointment from 
the Committee of management. The funds and other property to be in- 
vested in their names. 

2. Provision to be made that no other doctrines but those of the 
New Jerusalem shall be taught in the institution. 

3. That a Committee of management shall be chosen for the regu- 
lation of its affairs, which shall include the trustees and the principal 
professor of the college. But I am not prepared to state at present in 
what way the other members of the Committee should be appointed ; I 
have only to say that they should as fully as possible represent the 
general views and possess the entire confidence of the New Church 
Societies throughout England. 

4. That the land on which the building is to be erected should be 
purchased as a freehold by the trustees. 

5. That for the erection and furnishing of the edifice, it would be 
expedient to raise the sum required, say ^10,000, on security of the 
land and other property, granting debentures, bearing interest at 4 per 
cent, per annum. But this step not to be taken until it shall have 
been ascertained that a general support may reasonably be expected 
from the church at large. 

6. That a connexion with any other institution is not to be desired. 

7. That in choosing a locality due regard be had to the salubrity 
of its situation, and provision to be made for the amusement and recrea- 
tion of the inmates. 

8. That all the professors attached to the college shall be members 
of the New Church, or at least favourable to her doctrines. 

9. That a library of choice works shall be provided at the cost of 
the institution, so soon as its funds shall admit. 

10. That all donations and contributions shall first be appropriated 
to the liquidation of the debt ; afterwards either to the founding of gra- 
tuitous presentations, or otherwise increasing the size of the building, 
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SO as to admit a greater namber of students, as might be found more 
desirable. 

11. That the idea of erentually connecting with the institution, 
preparatory schools for the reception and education of children under 
ten years of age, should not be lost sight of. 

12. That a Committee be immediately formed for the purpose of 
carrying out the preliminary measures necessary for the prosecution of 
the work. 

Estimate of Annual Expenditure, 

Interest on jfflO,000 at 4 per Cent 400 

Rates and Taxes 70 

Medical aid 100 

Medicines 50 

Salary of Masttr or Principal, who will act as Chaplain and Professor of 

Theology, and Ancient and British Classics 300 

Salaryof Professor of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Geography 200 

Salary of Professor of Oriental literature, Ancient and Modem 200 

Salary of Professor of Modem European Languages and History, with 

Music, &c , 200 

Salary of Librarian and Secretary • 100 

Salary of an Assistant to the principal of the College ••- 100 

Victualling nineteen Professors and others, at j^20 per annum 380 

Victualling three hundred Boys, at ;f 15 ^ 4500 

Housekeeper's Salary 50 

Waahmg 300 

Purchase of Books 300 

Coals and Lights, &c • 90 

WagesofNurse 20 

of Porter 20 

of three Waiters 45 

ofCook 15 

of two Assistants to ditto •• ••... 20 

——of four Housemaids •• 40 

^^7500 

Beeeipte. 

Hundred Students, at £20 each 2000 

Hundred Ditto, at £25 each 2500 

Hundred Ditto, at£30each 3000 

£7500 

I remain. 

Yours Tery truly, 

W. Snell Chavnct. 
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We are not aware that in the recent effort there was any wish to 
connect the proposed college exclusiyelj with a particular society: if we 
understand the case the object was to connect it with the huilding for 
the sake of economy, but, for the benefit of all the societies, as Mr. C. 
proposes. We would add one suggestion, namely, that in any attempt to 
found a New Chnrdi College, after providing for the efficient teaching 
of theological truth, the subject next in importance will be the dissemi- 
nation of Swedenborg's Natural Philosophy, as it appears to offer the 
necessary connecting link between the church and the scientific world. 
If this could be adequately accomplished, it would at once gire the 
college a respectable standing in society; indeed it would be the only 
tbeo-philosophical school known, — the only one in which Ch>d was intel- 
ligibly shown in all His works ; in which the Creator and the Redeemer 
were identified in one Divine Person ; in which revelation was made 
to illustrate philosophy ; and in which philosophy served as a basis to 
revelation. Such a school could not have a more appropriate name than 
that which has been already proposed; it would, if efficiently conducted, 
be literaUy 'Emanuel (God with us) College.' To show ' God with us,' 
actoaDy, and in all things, would be the one sacred purpose to which it 
should be dedicated. Any school neglecting this, however efficient it 
might be in mere worldly matters, could not be regarded as a New 
Church College. 



SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATIONS. 

Bees. 

Our subject this month leads ns to make a few observations on the use 
of the term reason ; it being, perhaps, more important that the radical 
meaning of words shoidd be strictly regarded in the literature of the 
church than many persons have yet considered it. We may even ven- 
ture to say that a formal acquaintance with Swedenborg's terminology 
is frequently no less indispensable to the right understanding of his 
positions, than a comprehensive perception of his subject; it is, at 
leasts impossible to follow a guide from one alpine height to another, 
and miss none of the glorious prospects to which he would call our 
attention, with a loose notion of his rerbalism. While words are the 
chief means of our instruction, it behoves us, one and aU, to pay a 
strict regard to their import. 

Reason is the ration the Latin expression for rate, reckoning, mea- 
sure; or it is reor^ to judge, to estimate; and this, again, in the Greek, 
and therefore nearer to its root, is ^Epeco, I say, I question, I declare. 
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la strict agreement with this etymology, Swedenborg remarks, ^'The 
faculty of reasoning is believed in the world to be rationality, bat it is 
a faculty distinct from rationality, it is the faculty of confirming what^ 
soever one willeth;" — ^the questioning and declaring fiiculty. If we 
assume any iiidividual to have an aversion to the truth, we may suppose 
his mind to be in a negative state; he questions, measures, or estioimtes 
in an infidel spirit, and declares for his own dark fallacies. If we assume 
another to be in the love of the truth, we may suppose his mind to be 
in an affirmative state; he questions, measures, or estimates in a fiuth- 
ful spirit, and declares for the light in which he perceives the images 
of heavenly arcana. In either of these cases the faculty of reasoning is 
but the obedient instrument of the will, the test which the mind applies 
to things of a civil, moral, or spiritual nature; reason therefore, nei- 
ther affirms nor denies, ufUil it estimates. To speak of reason affirming 
or believing, until it finds cause to suspect the propriety of its affirma- 
tion, would be like supposing a King's officer, appointed for the purpose 
of testing the meats brought to his master's table, passing the dishes 
without examination, and pronouncing the entire course to be very 
good, until his attention should be attracted by the smell arising from 
too much arsenic in some particular dish; that he would then have 
indisputable cause for applying his test is quite true, bat might not 
much of a deleterious nature have been received already ? What is 
really good can suffer no harm firom a test which b meant to discover 
evil. It could not be said of such an officer in the conscientions dis- 
charge of his duty, that his mind was in a state of negation or denial; 
it would indeed be his business to scrutinize everything with the utmost 
strictness; but he would be quite prepared, quite willing, and delighted 
to find no evil. While to affirm without examination would be, in his 
estimation, to n^lect a most important duty. As the appointment of 
such an officer in a King's household supposes a sufficient cause for 
the utmost care, so the appointment of reason to a similar function in 
the human mind is sufficient proof that there is a continual necessity 
for its exercise: the evil inherent in human nature, is ever suggesting 
falses, and seeking to clothe itself in fallacious appearances, which 
would never be known as to their real quality were they taken on trust 
for " genuine." 

The * rational principle,' of which we are also bound to speak on 
the present occasion, might be more properly called a 'state;' it always 
means the status of man as to civil, moral, or spiritual life; the ra- 
tionale of the latin without the limit which the word * principle' assagna 
to it. *' The rational is not formed, or opened by things known, but 
by a life according to them:" it is therefore described by Swedenboig, 
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in its first degree, as a frait growing upon a tree, within which the 
seeds of a new life are fast ripening: this rationale is the frait of refor- 
mation, — the loye of justice and equity in all the external relations of 
life; — ^but in its first state is self-dependent, or in other words looks to 
self as the source of all that is good and true, instead of looking to 
the Lord: the evil of this state, therefore, is the love of proprium, 
which must perish before the true, or second rationale can be implanted; 
its rejection and the further progress of man is accordingly described 
bj the decay of the fruit when it falls to the ground, and the consequent 
germination of the seed which it contained. 

The first rationale is also represented by Ishmael, and the true 
rationale by Isaac, both of which are expressly said to be the objects 
of the Lord's peculiar care. Ishmael, however, cannot inherit in the 
same house with Isaac, external loves and knowledges having a lower 
sphere of activity than such as are interior; neither can they be sup- 
ported in this sphere until the arrogant proprium is subdued. In other 
words, the love of strict justice must not exist for the sake of self only, 
bat for the sake of the neighbor; for that love of justice which does 
not regard the good of others, as its primary object is truly a quarrel- 
some and combative passion; its hand is against every man, and a true 
spiritual affection decrees that its proper home is the wilderness of 
external life, where evil exists, which it may be useful in overthrowing. 
The enlightened understanding will perceive that such a wilderness 
exists in and around all men. No man becomes so spiritual during his 
stay in this world as to rise above the necessity of waging a perpetual 
warfare with the enemies of his own household, and therefore the 
Divine Mercy watches over the useful afiection which man would fain 
cast out as a bond-woman, and when it is well nigh perishing, and 
with it the whole seed of righteousness, by which alone the wilderness 
can be peopled, his voice awakes the soul to a sense of its danger ; the 
slumbering mind is warned that external affections are by no means to 
be disregarded; and its perishing faculties are called to a new life, 
''Arise, Hagar, lift up the lad and hold him in thy hand, for I will 
make him a great nation." 

During the progress of man through the first rational state, his 
reasoning powers are particularly active, enjoying the sensual means of 
acquiring knowledges, and accumulating a store of experience; his 
mental enjoyment may be compared to the life of the bee, when it flies 
from flower to flower, loaded with pollen and honey, which it bears 
homewards to the hive ; in this state his proprium, or self-intelligence, 
conceives every exertion of the mind to be designed for self-gratification; 
and, like the drone among bees, contributes nothing but a motive 

VOL. I. s 
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cause to the affection upon which the whole state depmds. In the 
second rational state, when the eyil proprium is cast out, his reasoning 
faculties enter into the enjoyment of their labor, as the working bees 
enter the finished hive. But these are general observations^ fitim 
which it will be useful to draw forth a more exact detail. 

rrfiTt the original for bee^ comes from the root 'on He tpake : in 
this root we find the due to the real correspondence of this insect : 
it is because man is rational that he speaks; were he no longer to 
think, (and thought in its articulate form is reason), he would necessa- 
rily cease to talk. 

Our readers are aware that the science of correspondences was well 
known in the church when the Hebrew tongue was first developed ; it 
is reasonable to conclude therefore, that the bee was named rrtan be- 
cause it was known to correspond to the faculty implied in the verb 
nin and it is possible that other animals derived their names from a 
similar origin: the importance of the due thus obtained, will appear 
more dearly on considering other derivatives of the same root. 

•on The Word. Jeremiah i. 4; also v. 13; more particularly the 
latter text. Also, the cause or matter, (in the sense of a pUadmg 
probably); Exodus xviii. 16: and words implying the assignment of a 
reason, in Ps. Ixxix. 9; also xlv. 5. 

*^an The oracle in the temple. 1 Kings vi. 19. And T\3nn a 
aheepfold', Micah ii. 12. 

In the Chaldee tongue we find the same verb *i^t signifying to leadt 
to govern, to judge, to draw away, or lead down : and its derivative 
**onn a great man, a governor, judge, or consul. 

All these derivatives evidently retain the spirit of their original in 
respect to man as a speaking, reasoning, and thinking being : this will 
be sufficiently evident in all but the third Tann which, it is necessary 
to explain, signifies a sheep-fold in the sense of a guard round the 
sheep; and in the same way its analogue *^in signifies a great man 
in the sense of a man guarded, environed as it were with troops. Now 
the great man represents the ruling intellectual prindple which is pro- 
tected from the assaults of evils and falses by its reasoning faculties. 
The sheep, on the other hand, represent the good affections proper to 
the rational state which are similarly defended. The opposite of this 
guarded state, viz., a state in which the mind gives way to fallacies* 
seems to be implied in the verb iin when it signifies to draw away, or 
lead down : as also in its derivative "Ottd a wilderness, and several 
cognate terms denoting states of desolation, wrath, and the like. 

It is to be noted that the noun singular for bee is distinguished by 
the feminine termination rr but the plural form t)nin is masculine. The 
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The former occars in Isaiah yii. 18: the latter in Dent. i. 44; Jud. 
xiT. 8, and Fs. cxviii. 12. In the interpretation of the first text, this 
circamstance acquires a particular importance^ of which we will pre- 
sently speak. 

The Bee, we may conclude, corresponds in a comprehensive sense 
to the rational principle, or, more correctly, to the reasoning faculty. 
The queen, or mother-bee, to the affection of rational truth. The drone 
to the intellectual proprium, by the activity of which, during the first 
rational state, the affection becomes prolific. The worker-bees to the 
specific fiiculties of ratiociuation. More than this, we can learn only 
from the economy of each class, upon which oar space will not allow 
us to enlarge; we may mention, however, that honey corresponds to 
the good of intelligence, elaborated by the rational faculty: its sweetness 
to the delight attending its reception. The pollen, containing the 
prolific principle of flowers gathered by the bee, and supposed to serve 
as food for the young, to the fecund germs of knowledges. The wax 
to rational truths. We may observe also, that a well-ordered hive, in 
its whole economy, represents the rational mind, in which all the men- 
tal faculties are clustered around the sovereign affection, and constantly 
engaged in active duties. 

We have spoken of the reasoning faculties and of the rational mind 
with more regard to their uses in the church than to the perils which 
those have to encounter, who, in the pride of self-intelligence, connive at 
their abuse. It is not to be overlooked, however, that in a declining 
state, either of the church, or of any individual, the industrious subtlety 
of false reasoning is one of the greatest scourges: its fierce hostility, 
therefore, is justly the reproach of the representative church; ''The 
Amorites which dwelt in that mountain, came out against you, and 
chased you as bees do, and destroyed you in Seir, even unto Hormah.'* 
Deut. i. 44. The first Christian church also, not without cause, has 
always expressed more fear of reason predominating, than of flagrant 
evils; but a passage, to which we have already alluded, denounces a 
greater woe upon the church than that of being subject to the dangers 
arising from erratic falses : over these the church may rejoice with the 
Psalmist, '* They compassed me about, yea, they compassed me about; 
but in the name of the Lord I will destroy them. They compassed me 
about like bees; they are quenched as the fire of thorns; for in the name 
of the Lord I will destroy them." cxviii. 11,12. But the greater danger 
to which we now refer is that which is threatened in Isaiah vii. 18. 
" And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the 
bee, tvrart that is in the land of Assyria." Not only are the false 

s2 
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imaginings and fallacious reasonings of the natural mind to be dreaded, 
but the very affection of rationality, pointed out by the feminine termi- 
nation n will become an affliction, and hasten the oonsnmmation of 
the end by its burning lust to falsify every truth, and principle of 
intelligence. 

This danger threatens every individual, and every body of persons 
constituting a church; that it will threaten the New Church is certain; 
we shall do wisely, therefore, to search the Scriptures for the truths ne- 
cessary to meet it in whatever form it may present itself. It is our privi- 
lege to walk in the light shining from above, and to look with an un- 
derstanding eye upon the objects with which we are surrounded: let us 
be careful not to overlook the important lessons implied in the economy 
of bees; and as one queen, carefully nurtured and guarded, is the 
mistress of the hive, so let a single affection for the truth have absolute 
authority in the rational mind. 



THE ANCIENT FABLE OF DANAE, OR THE GOLDEN 
SHOWER. 

The following remarks are submitted by an esteemed friend as an explanation of 
the above-named allegory ; without professing to be absolutely perfect, they offer 
several interesting elucidations of its secret meaning. The second paragraph contains 
an allusion to the Apocalypse, but the writer is far from insinuating that the fables 
have anything in common with scripture, except occasionally, in their literal style. 
The word is all divine and treats of the Lord alone in its inmost sense ; the hbhes 
are but hollow shells figured so as to resemble in part the outside of the sacred 
treasury. 

It is related that Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, King of Ai^pos, 
was confined by her father in a brazen tower, because the oracle de- 
clared that he would be slain by his daughter's son. 

Danae's mother was Eurydice, daughter of Lacedemon, who was 
descended from Jupiter and Atlas. It is therefore probable that Acri- 
sius and Eurydice represent the faith and charity of those who lived 
during the decline of the ancient church or the silver age. Danae re- 
presents the affection of truth which was then preserred amongst those 
who were principled in natural goodness. Brass or copper being the 
correspondent of natural good: with those who have this affection for 
the truth the Lord is ever desirous of conjoining himself, descending 
into their hearts by heavenly influx or the Spirit of Truth, called in 
the language of mythologists Jupiter: it is related that he descended 
as a golden shower, to denote that he formed a conjugial or marriage 
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union with those who are of a celestial nature,* but of an external cha- 
racter compared with those of the most ancient church. We read 
further, that Perseus, the son of Danae and Jupiter, was exposed, as 
soon as he was born, with his mother in a slender boat on the sea, by 
command of Acrisius, bj which is apparently signified, that in this 
case, as in all others, the spiritual truth of a new church is exposed to 
persecutions and trials from those who are of the old church, and espe- 
dallj bj those who have rule, represented by King Acrisius; an event 
analogous to this is related in the Apocalypse, where the woman and 
the child were persecuted by the Dragon, who cast water out of his 
mouth as a flood to destroy them; but spiritual truth, or those who are 
principled in that truth, are under the Lord's protection. Winds and 
seas obey Him, and we read that the frail bark was wafted to the 
Island of Seriphos, wheif they were found by a fisherman called 
Djctus, and carried to Polydectus the king. 

Island corresponds to the natural mind or state in which the prin- 
ciples of the church are first implanted: its early progress and instruc- 
tion, by the fisherman who presented the mother and child; and a 
more advanced condition by the introduction of Perseus to the priests 
of Minerra's temple who completed his education. The affection of 
truth is soon threatened with the profane conjunction of worldly loves, 
alluded to in the attempt of Polydectus to offer violence to Danae. The 
understanding is also brought into danger by the same principle which 
requires all the intellectual powers to be yielded to a blind faith, as the 
king required all his friends to present him with a beautiful horse. The 
understanding, enlightened by spiritual truth perceives that this cala- 
mity can only be averted by combating the evils inherent in the pro- 
prium of the sensual degree, so that the dehght of the mind in intel- 
lectual, rational, and sensual scientifics, may no longer be the evil thing 
represented by the Gorgons. These evils, however, can be overcome 
by no self- derived power ; we are informed, therefore, in the fable, that 
to enable Perseus to conquer the Gorgons, Pluto lent him a helmet 
which would render him invisible. By helmet is signified things be- 
longing to reason, these then of a spiritual nature are perfectly inscru- 
table to the sensual man. Minerva gave him a buckler which was as 
resplendent as glass. A buckler represents defence against falses ; it 
was resplendent, because the spiritual man sees through the rational, 
the spiritual things which are in science as in a mirror, and is thus 
preserved from being overpowered by sensual fallacies, for we are told 

* Such showers are frequently seen by the angels when they meditate on Con- 
jugial Love. See Con^ugial Love, n. 155. 
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Perseus was directed to look into hU Meld when he attacked Medusa, 
and was thus prevented from being turned into stone. Mercury gare 
him wings, representative of spiritual truths, enabling him to fly 
through the air, or to soar above natural things, and a da^er of dia- 
monds, representative of truth, dispersing falsities by truths of the 
literal sense of the Word made translucent by spiritual truth. With 
these gifts, and led on by Minerva or Wisdom, Perseus attacked 
Medusa and cut off her head, or destroyed those reasonings which are 
derived from knowledge acquired through the external senses merely. 

From the blood which dropped from Medusa's head sprung serpents, 
Ghrysaor with the golden sword, and Pegasus or the winged horse. 

When the reasonings deduced from the fallacies of the senses are 
destroyed by spiritual truth introduced into the mind, the knowledge 
previously acquired is not useless, but becomes the medium of produdug 
first, a true knowledge of sensual things, signified by serpents; second, 
rational truth prepared to combat with false principles, tempered by the 
good of charity, signified by Ghrysaor with the golden sword; sword 
representing truth combating, and golden what is celestial; and third, 
the sciences originating from the understanding of truth, represented by 
the winged horse Pegasus,* who struck with his hoof Mount Helicon 
and opened a fountain for the Muses, which signifies that the under- 
standing when elevated into heavenly light, represented by the horse 
flying to Mount Helicon, by means of scientific or experimental truth 
represented by the hoof, opens a fountain of instruction in natural know- 
ledge at which the Muses sit, or at which those in the affection of 
scientific truth slake their thirst for knowledge. 

The progress of the spiritual mind, or of the church in man, is by 
no means secured by one conquest, but by continual journeys from 
state to state and successive victories. After the conquest of the 
Gorgons, therefore, Perseus is described as continuing his flight across 
the deserts of Lybia, and, overtaken by night, alighting in the temr 
tories of Atlas, King of Mauritania, In this state the pure love which 
ought to be offered to the Lord is perverted by spiritual pride and 
phantasy, and the life of Perseus placed in extreme danger. A state 
also succeeds to this in which the love or charity with which truth 
oi]^ht to be conjoined is exposed to destruction among the evils gene- 
rated in the natural man; represented by Andromeda exposed to be 
devoured by a sea-monster. The offer of Perseus to deliver her from 
instant death, if her father would consent to their marriage, signifies 
the desire of spiritual truth to be united with charity, and that thus 

* Derived from mrrn the sources of the ocean near which he was bom. Ocean 
represents the accumulation of knowledge. 
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only charity can be defended. Having obtained the consent of her 
father, Gephens,* Perseus raised himself in the air, and destroyed the 
monster by phmging his weapon into its right shoulder; signifying the 
depriTBtion of all the power of eril loves by means of truths. This 
happy event was attended with rejoicings, Perseus raised three altars to 
Pallas, Jupiter, and Mercury, and after he had sacrificed a heifer, a 
bullock, and a calf, the marriage was celebrated with great festivity. 
The resistance of evil and sin, and its consequent separation from the 
mind, is attended with gladness of heart from angelic consociation; with 
adoration of the Lord, and acknowledgement that all the good and 
truth of innocence in the natural man, (signified by heifer and bullock) 
and the affectum of knowing (by calf) are derived entirely from the 
divine goodness, truth and use in the spiritual man, and ultimately from 
the Lord. For things dirine flow through the celestial and spiritual 
heavens into the natural or ultimate. 

The acknowledgement that all the good natural affections which the 
man of the church comes into the perception of, after the resistance of 
evil as sin against God, as above-mentioned, is followed by the marriage 
union of goodness and truth. The heavenly joy of this state is soon 
interrupted by new temptations, for we read that Phineus, Andromeda's 
unde, entered the palace with a number of armed men, and attempted to 
carry away the bride, whom he had courted long before Perseus arrived. 
Phineus probably signifies those who are possessed of the knowledges of 
the Word as to love and faith, but who apply these to confirm false 
principles: such are ever desirous of forming a union with good or 
charity contrary to divine order, and of destroying the truth, repre- 
sented by his attacking Perseus, who changed Phineus and his com- 
panions to stone, by shewing them the Gorgon's head, denoting that 
those represented by Phineus become, in consequence of such attempts 
merely sensual, losing all interior perception of truth. 

During the progress of this new church or spiritual man, Perseus, 
the affection from which it originates, is still persecuted by the truth, or 
faith alone, of the old church; but the truths of wisdom preserve it 
from falling beneath such attacks; this is represented by the continued 
persecution of Danae by Polydectus and her flight to the altar of 
Minerva. The ultimate fall of the perverted faith into a merely sen- 
sual state, and the elevation of those who search out natural truth, and 
afterwards spiritual, in a rational way, are signified by the turning of 
Polydectus into stone and the succession of Dictys the fisherman to 
the throne of Seriphos. We are then told that Perseus returned to the 

* CepheuB, dwelling in Ethiopia, signifies the state of the church with those who 
axe in the knowledges of love and faith. 
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gods the gifts which he had received ; and that he placed the Gorgon's 
head on the shield of Minerva. Spiritual troth, after temptations, ac- 
knowledges that all its power is derived from the Lord, and submits all 
its rationality derived from appearances of truth to divine wisdom, to 
which they still serve as a guard or protector. 

After these things, it is related, that Perseus returned to his native 
country with his mother and Andromeda. When he reached the 
Peloponnesian Coasts, hearing that Teutanius, King of Larissa, waa 
celebrating funeral games in honor of his father, he went there to sig- 
nalize himself in throwing the quoit: during the game he accidentally 
killed a man with the quoit, who proved to be his grandfather, Acrisius. 
Spiritual truth or faith, accompanied by the affection of divine truth or 
love to God; and charity or love to man, advances towards the celestial 
state ; and during this progress, which is the same with the regene- 
ration of man, passes through successive states, varying from ignorance 
to intelligence and wisdom. The state of intelligence seems to be parti- 
cularly alluded to in the final conquest of Polydectus, when Perseus 
turned him into stone and made the fisherman king in his stead. The 
states of ignorance in childhood, by his taking part in the games at 
Larissa, and also by the destruction of all the false principles which he 
had received from the former faith or old church, signified by Acrisius, 
by means of natural truth or the quoit, or by truths derived from the 
literal sense of the Word: and finally the exchange of states of inno- 
cence without knowledge, or those of infancy, for states of innocence 
with wisdom, are signified by his exchanging the kingdom of Argos for 
Tirynthus. When Perseus had settled in this part of the Peloponnesus 
he laid the foundations of a new city called Mycenae. 

Regeneration having thus advanced to the inmost degree, spiritual 
truth is made the means of laying the foundations for a new order of 
doctrinal truth, in which the man of the church may dwell in safety 
from the attacks of evils and falses, and finally become an angelic inha- 
bitant of the heavenly kingdom; or, in the language of the mytholo- 
gists, become a constellation. 



The Eeorumy of the Animal Kingdom, ^c. Vol. II. Second 

Notice. 
That Swedenborg's early labours are necessary in the present condition 
both of the new church and of the scientific world) appears to us 
almost indisputably evident. The friends of the church, in their joy 
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at finding so great a treasure, appear to have almost forgotten that they 
are sarrounded by the wonders of creation, — that the operations of 
nature, notwithstanding the light which has dawned upon their souls, 
are still as unintelligible to them as to the rest of the world ; they have 
not sufficiently considered that the human understanding requires an 
ultimate basis of natural science in order to its complete deyelopment, 
even as the spiritual world finds its continent and basis in the world of 
nature. On the other hand, men of science appear to be wandering to 
and fro, lost in ' the Great Desert of particular facts/ unable to find the 
noiurishment their souls require ; and regardiug every efibrt to rise 
aboje the plane of sensuous perception, as the out-pouring of a vain 
and heated imi^nation. If, then, such is the aspect of things, both 
within and without, it is clear that before the spiritual truth of the 
church can be brought to bear upon the scientific facts of the world, 
some connecting link is required — some philosophy by which the 
scattered facts may be combined so as to present an intelligible and 
harmonious idea of external nature. It is only such an organised con- 
ception that spiritual truth can illuminate with its quickening rays. 
Life cannot operate upon unorganised matter, and truth cannot flow into 
other than rational forms. That there is an orderly series from first to 
last, from inmost to outmost, from essential life to inert matter, from the 
Creator to his material creation, is the grand and uniform doctrine of 
Swedenborg through all his works. It must be evident, then, that his 
mission would have been but half accomplished had he commenced at the 
threshold of the spiritual world, and traced the successive links in the 
great chain of causation till he showed it upheld by infinite love. The 
lowest links encircle material forms; and in order that the whole series 
might be rationally discerned, it was necessary that the lower, as well 
as the higher should be exhibited in their orderly sequence. In accord- 
ance with this view, it appears that Swedenborg's early labours had for 
their object a rational interpretation of the mysteries of nature. He 
b^an with the elementary world, and seeing that in man was embodied 
every degree of created existence, he subsequently made man the special 
object of his investigations, — the goal to which his investigations all 
had reference being a knowledge of the human soul. His remarks on 
the method by which he proceeded are so interesting and valuable that 
we shall offer no apology for extracting them at some length. 

"I endeavored," he says, "by way of introduction to a knowledge of 
the soul, to expound a doctrine which I have called the Doctrine of Series 
and Degrees. This I did, inasmuch as for a long time I had been led 
to consider, and with many to doubt, whether the Human Soul was 
accessible to any reach of mind, that is to say, whether it was capable 
of being thoroughly investigated; for certain it is that the soul is far 
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remoyed from the external seoses, and lies in the depths of knowledge; 
being the highest and last in order of those things that snooeasiyely 
reyeal themselves to oar enqniries. On a slight consideration of the 
subjeety I could not bat think with mankind in seneral, that all oar 
knowledge of it was to be attempted either by a bare reasoning philo- 
sophy, or more immediately by the anatomy of the human body. But 
upon making the attempt, I foond myself as far from my object as 
ever; for no sooner did I seem to have mastered the sabject, than I 
found it again eluding my graspi though it never absolutely dLsappMied 
from my view. Thus my hopes were not destroyed, but deferred; 
and I frequently reproached myself with stupidity in being ignorant of 
that which was yet everywhere most really present to me; since by 
reason of the soul it is that we hear, see, feel, perceive, remember, 
imagine, think, desire, will; or that we are, move, and live. The 
soul it is because of which, by which, and out of which, the visible 
corporeal kingdom principally exists; to the soul it is that we are to 
ascribe whatever excites our admiration and astonishment in the anatomy 
of the body ; the body being constructed according to the image of the 
soul's nature, or according to the form of its operations. Thus did I 
seem to see, and yet not to see, the very object, with the desire of 
knowing which I was never at rest. But at length I awoke as from a 
deep sleep, when I discovered, that nothing is farther removed from 
the human understanding than what at the same time is really present 
to it; and that nothing is more present to it than what is umversal, 
prior and superior; since this enters into every particnlar, and into 
everything posterior and inferior. What is more omnipresent than the 
Deity, — in him we live, and are, add move, — and yet what is more 
remote from the sphere of the understanding ? In vam does the mind 
stretch its powers to attain to any degree of knowledge of the essentials 
and attributes of this Supreme and Omnipotent Being, beyond what it 
has pleased Him to reveal in proportion to each man's individual 
exertions. 

"There is nothing, however, more common to the human race, 
than the wish to mount at once from the lowest sphere to the highest. 

But the more any one is perfected in judgment, and the better 

he discerns the distinction of things, the more clearly will he nerceive, 
that there is an order in things, that there are d^rees of order, and 
that it is by these alone he can progress, and this, step by step, from 
the lowest sphere to the highest, or from the outermost to the inner- 
most. For as often as nature ascends away from external phenomena, 
or betakes herself inwards, she seems to have separated from us, and 
to have left us altogether in the dark as to what direction she has taken; 
we have need therefore of some science to serve as our guide in tracing 
out her steps, — to arrange all things into series, — to distinguish these 
series into degrees, and to contemplate the order of each thing in the 
order of the whole. The science which does this I call the Doctrine 
OF Series and Degrees, or the Doctrine of Order; a science 
which it was necessary to premise to enable us to follow closely in the 
steps of nature; since to attempt without it to approach and visit her 
in her sublime abode, would be to attempt to climb heaven by the 
tower of Babel; for the highest step must be approached by the inter- 
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mediate. They who know nothing of this ladder of natore, when thej 
haTe made their leap> and think they are standing on the summit, are 
little aware that they are lying flat upon the earth, and will be found 
at last by their friends, after they have searched the globe for them, 
in some obscure caTem; for instance, in some occult position, of the 
nature of whidi they themselves, and the wisest of men, are equally 
ignorant." 

After some obsenrations on the philosophy of universals, upon which 
subject our space precludes our entering, he continues: — 

" But even were it granted, that the Doctrine of Order and the 
Science of Universals were carried by the human mind to the acme of 
perfection; nevertheless it does not follow that we should, by these 
means alone, be brought into a knowledge of all that can be known; 
for these sciences are but subsidiary, serving only, by a compendious 
method and mathematical certainty, to lead us, by continued abstrac- 
tions and elevations of thought, from the posterior to the prior sphere; 
or from the world of efifects, which is the visible, to the world of causes 
and principles, which is the invisible. Hence, in order that these 
sciences may be available, we must have recourse to experiment, and to 
the phenomena of the senses; without which they would remain in a 
state of bare theory and bare capability of aiding us. Algebraical 
analysis, for example, without lines, figures, and numbers, applied to 
the objects of natural philosophy and general economy, would be only a 
beautiful calculus, destitute of any practical application to the uses of 
life. The foregoing sciences, consequently, shew their real value only 
in proportion to the abundance of our experience. They imitate the 
very order of animal nature, which is, that the rational mind shall 
receive instruction successively from phenomena, through the medium 
of the fivefold organism of the external senses; but when it has matured 
its principles, it may begin to look round and enlarge the sphere of its 
rational vision, so as, from a few causes slightly modified, to be enabled 
to extend its view to an infinity of effects. For these reasons, I am 
strongly persuaded, that the essence and nature of the soul, its influx 
into the body, and the reciprocal action of the body, can never come to 
demonstration, without these doctrines, combined with a knowledge of 
anatomy, pathology, and psychology; nay, even of physics, and espe- 
cially of the auras of the world; and that, unless our labours take this 
direction, and mount from phenomena thus, we shall in every new age 
hare to build new systems, which in their turn vfiU tumble to the 
ground, without the possibility of being rebuilt. 

*' This, and no other, is the reason that, with diligent study and 
intense application, I have investigated the anatomy of the body, and 
principally the human, so far as it is known from experience; and that 
I have followed the anatomy of all its parts, in the same manner as I have 
here investigated the cortical substance. In doing this, I may perhaps 
have gone beyond the ordinary limits of enquiry, so that but few of 
my reaiders may be able distinctly to understand me. But thus far I 
have felt bound to venture, for I have resolved, cost what it may, to 
trace out the nature of the human soul. He therefore who desires the 
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end, ought also to desire the means. I freely acknowledge, tliat I have 
made use of the labours and elaborated experience of the best enquirers; 
and have selected but few facts from mj own experience. But I would 
rather learn these matters from sight than touch; for I have found 
that those who are furnished, nay loaded, with particular and private 
experience, are apt to be carried away into untoward views and perverse 
notions of causes, more easily than those who derive their information 
not from private, but from general experience, — and not from their own, 

but from the experience of others. 

« * * * * 

" We may consider it as an established fact, that when any one 
attains the truth, all experience, both general and particular, will be in 
his favour, and give him its suffrage; and that all the rules and 
decisions of rational philosophy will naturally and spontaneously do 
the same; and that various systems will so come into agreement and 
unity with each other, that each will be confirmed thereby: for there is 
no system but is built upon ascertained phenomena, and upon such 
principles as will enable us to reconcile the higher sphere with the 
lower, and the spiritual with the corporeal. When truth herself walks 
forth to the light, and comes upon the stage, then conjectures disappear, 
and the spectres seen and imagined in the dark are dissipated. There 
is no difficulty that she does not remove; no mortal that she fears; no 
rock on which she founders. To her it is given to look into the holy of 
holies, though not to enter it; for the truth of nature, and the truth of 
revelation, however separate, are never at variance. But in order that 
the truth may be brought to light,— a consummation which we all 
devoutly wish, — I would observe, that its habitation is so inward and 
exalted, that it will not permit itself to be revealed to any who are still 
lingering in the last and lowest sphere, but to those only who have 
brought their minds into the habit of thinking, who can extend, and 
apply, their mental vision throughout the whole order of confirmatory 
facts; and, in the perception of consequences, remove it far from the 
senses and the lower affections." 

Again he observes: — 

"We are not forbidden to approach the divine sanctuary by the 
path of comparison; for since it is he for whom we exist, and whose we 
are to be, and with whom we are conjoined by love, so in order that we 
may understand his attributes, he has willed that we should understand 
them through nature; cousequently, through signs, by the help of 
which the principles of our minds are formed. There is nothing more 
usual, even in the Holy Scriptures, than a comparison of the Deity 
with the sun; of his life with light; of his wisdom with the distinctions 
of light; of his operation with its rays; and the ascription of clearness 
to the human intellect, according to the degree of its elevation; and of 
shade, darkness, and thick darkness, according to its degree of privation. 
Therefore let us go on in the path of comparison, remembering always 
that although comparison illustrates, yet it does not teach the natnre of 
that with which the comparison is made." 

" I confess however that while I am lingering on this threshold 
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that conducts me almost beyond the bounds of nature, or while I am 
daring to speak of the unitiou of God with the souls of his creatures, I 
feel a certain holj tremble stealing over me, and warning me to pause 
for the mind thinks it sees what it does not see, and sees where 
no intuition can penetrate ; nor can it tell whether what it thinks enters 
in the a priori or a posteriori direction; if by the latter, life appears to 
be inherent; if by the former, it appears to be not inherent, or not es- 
sentially united to us. And what increases this awe is, a love of truth, 
which that it may hold in my mind the supreme place, is the end of 
all mj endeavors, and which, whenever I deviate from it, converts 
itself into a representation of justice and condign punishment, or into 
that fear which an inferior being is wont to feel towards a superior; so 
that I would rather resign this subject into the hands of others more 
competent than myself. This alone I perceive most clearly, that the 
order of nature exists for the sake of ends, which flow through universal 
nature to return to the first end; and that the worshippers of nature 
are insane." 

He subsequently describes most clearly, by the way of comparison, 
many particulars concerning what he calls '* the sun of life and of all 
wisdom," respecting which he concludes: — 

" Inasmuch as the one stm is within nature, the other is above it ; 
the one is physical, the other is purely moral : and the one falls under 
the philosophy of the mind, while the other lies unthdrawn among the 
sacred mysteries of theology ; between which two there are boundaries 
that it is impossible for human faculties to transcend. For the mind, 
which is within nature, there is no path open beyond and above nature; 
consequently none by which its philosophy can penetrate into the sanc- 
tuary of theology. No human faculty of perception can possibly under- 
stand of itself its own essence and nature; much less the essence of 
nature of anything higher than itself. Thus no sensitive organ can 
understand what perception is: no organ of perception can understand 
what intelligence is: nor can intelligence, so far as it is merely natural, 
understand what wisdom is. The higher power must judge of the lower. 
Therefore the lower exists as it is by means of the higher. Let us 
therefore on no account venture beyond bounds, nor rashly trespass 
upon sacred things with our reasoning powers. All that it is lawful to 
do is to kiss the threshold, that we may know that there is a Deity, 
the sole Author and Builder of the universe, and of all things in the 
universe, who is to be revered, to be adored, to be loved; and that the 
providence of our reason is respectively nothing, while the providence 
of his wisdom is all in all." 

Let it not be supposed that these works are in any way calculated to 
rest like an incubus on the human intellect by imposing a rigid formula 
of scientific faith. Swedenborg makes no claim to having developed a 
complete and final system of philosophy, which shall preclude aU further 
enquiry. He has done what is much better; he has developed funda- 
mental principles, by which he has arranged and interpreted the facts 
of his own age, and by the aid of which each succeeding generation may 
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profit by his example, and thus continue to perfect the work which he 
80 admirably began. 

'* I am not sure/' he says at the conclusion of the first part of the 
Economy t " I am not sure whether on every point I have pursued the 
truth, as I place no reliance upon myself, but leave the candid reader to 
form his own judgment. If I have anywhere been betrayed into mis- 
take, the subsequent Parts, in proportion as they are based upon true 
science, will correct it. But what is truth ? Will it be the work of 
ages to discover it, or of aces to recognize it when discovered T The 
sound and well-approved opmions of certain ancients, who lived in ages 
when the rational mind exercised its functions more universally, more 
distinctly, and less overladen with accessory considerations, are at this 
day, and after the lapse of thousands of years, disputed b^ many; as 
was also, in later ages, the case for a long time with the discovery by 
the illustrious Harvey of the circulation of the blood, &c. Still, how- 
ever, that fashion of judging of a work cannot be eternal, which 
regulates the approbation of the reader not so much by the truth of the 
wnter's sentiments, as by the felicity of his language. The latter is an 
attainment easy and common among persons belonging to polite sodeCy: 
it is the former that presents the difiiculty, which is to be surmounted 
only by intense mental labour." 

How far he succeeded in the philosophical enquiry into the nature 
of the human soul, must form the subject of a foture notice. 



MUrioMTy TnieUiffmee. — Tht Bev. T. Goyder, of Chalford, paid a miflrionary Tisit 
to the Church in Norwich, the field of his former labours for 12 years. He preached 
there on Sunday, the 24th May, to a very full Church. The friends seemed to be 
much delighted by this visit from tlieir late Minister, and during his stay amongst 
them many tea meetings were held, at each of which the New Churdi and its progress 
in the world was the theme of much pleasant thought and conversation. After 
staying with his Norwich friends for a week, Mr. Goyder, left on Thursday, the 28Ch 
May, and preadied the same evening to a small congregation at Ipswidi, {tee Tnteili- 
genee qfthe Church here in our laat publicationj From Ipswich Mr. Goyder went 
to Brightlingsea, where on Sunday the 31st May, he preached in the morning to a 
most attentive congr^ation. In the afternoon, in company with many friends he 
went to St. Osyth, and preached to a full Church there, and returned in time for the 
Evening Service at Brightlingsea. The church here which has lately had side galleries 
erected, was quite full. Before sermon, Mr. Goyder baptized one infamt and five 
adults, and after sermon, administered the Holy Supper to nearly fifty communicants. 
This visit, though short, we hope wQl be productive of some good to tiie friends at 
each place. Mr. Goyder returned to his home at Chalford, on Tuesday, the 2nd 
June ; during his absence, the Church at Chalford was supplied by the Rev. J. W. 
Barnes, of Bath, and the Rev. D. T. Dyke, of Salisbury. The Church being well 
filled on botii occasions. We trust that much good will be effected by these exertions, 
and are happy to add to the foregoing that a Sunday School has been commenced at 
Chalford. 
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Wmt ff EmgUmd AwiHmy Mistimuuy Society, BetabUiked m June, 1846.— 
The object of this Society k to afford focility in vinttiig the New Church Societies 
already formed in the West of England, and to extend a knowledge of the hearenlj 
doctrines to those towns and Tillages where the preaching of the truth has not yet 
beeaheard. The efforts of this Society wiU be extended to the oounties of Okmoester, 
Worcester, Hereford, Monmoath, WiHahire, Dorset, Hants, Somerset, Devon, 
ConnrsU, and the Channel Islands. 

The Rev. T. Gotdbk, Chalford, Gloooestershire, I j.^. .^ . _ 
The Rev. D. T. Dtm, Southampton, J ^^' ^^ '*•"• 

Mr. S. Flock, Chalford, Gloucestershire, Treaeurer. 

SubscriptionB for canying out the objects of the Society are for the present re- 
oeiTed by the Treasurer and the two Secretaries. All surplus money in the hands of 
the Treasurer, on the 3l8t of March in every year, to be forwarded to the Treasurer 
of the Parent Society in London. Applications for missionary visits to be made to 
either of the Secretaries. Monies already received are as foUow : — Mr. and Mrs. Hock, 
and Rev. D. T. Dtkx, £l each. Chalford Society, Salisbury Society, and Rev. T. 
GoTDKB, lOs. each. 

The Rev Thomas Chalklen is now lecturing in Kent, of whose progress we hope 
to furnish some particulars in our next. 

America. — From a letter recently received by one of our friends from Mr. 
Barrett, of New York, we learn that the cause is advancing in America, and espe- 
cially in the United States, with unwonted rapidity. The conversion of so eminent 
a scholar and so popular a theologian as Professor Bush has not only given an im- 
pctos to the efforts of our friends, but has diminished the opposition of those who 
have hitherto differed from us. The consequence of tiiese changes has been that 
many who in former times knew nothing of Swedenborg, now find him the subject of 
ftequent and earnest conversation, and others who knew of him only through tiie 
medium of those who felt it their duty to speak unfevorably of his claims, now dis- 
cover that he was at least a great Philosopher, and that many deeply thinking men 
regard him as a sound Divine ; our doctrines then are no longer unknown and un- 
honored. They are acknowledged to be, if not worthy of all acceptation, at least 
worthy of careful examination, and thus numbers of candid and conscientious men 
are gradually being brought over to the truth. 

During the past year the Baltimore society has nearly doubled the number of its 
members, although it is still but a little flock. It is now under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Richard de Charms, whose services appear to be so highly appreciated in 
thifl, perhaps, the most polished of the American cities, that we trust he will find 
in it a permanent home, and be enabled to make it a centre from whence he may be 
commissioned by the Lord to propagate our heavenly doctrines throughout the State 
of Maryland. In this interesting portion of the United States, the population is, as 
we are informed, mainly Roman Catholic, a colony of that body, under Lord Balti- 
more, having been its founders. Here, to his Lordship's credit, at a time when the 
pilgrim fiithers who had fled frt)m persecution in England, became themselves per- 
secutors of those who differed frt)m them in religious opinions in the country of their 
adoption, the banner of religious freedom was kept unfrirled, and to this Roman 
Catbolie colony many Plrotestants fled from their persecuting brethren of Massa- 
chosetts and Connecticut. 

In was m this dty of Baltimore also that the doctrines of the New Church first 
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in the United Stateir found a public advocate in the person of the late Rev. Mr. 
Hargrove. Mr. Hargrove was thus the first minister of the New Jerusalem across 
the Atlantic, and from him all their ordinations have proceeded. The Society fooiMled 
through his instrumentality has not hitherto been a prosperous one. Trials of one 
kind or other have again and again pressed sore upon and almost extinguished it. 
<< Its candle/' however, has, thanks be to the great Head of the Church, not been 
removed out of its place, but it has continued to bum on and on, feebly though it 
may have been, until now, in God's own time, its flame is expanding and growing 
brighter and brighter, and will, we trust, continue to illuminate the summnding 
darkness, ** until the perfect day" has dawned on every eye, and warmed erery 
heart within its reach. 

At Toronto also our own fellow -subjects will, we hope, ere long, have tiie doc- 
trines of the New Church more publicly made known to them. Some of our fellow- 
countrymen, who emigrated thither in by-gone years, but who still find their 
hearts set upon Jerusalem, even in the land of their pilgrimage, have opened a com- 
munication with us. There are now, we understand, about twenty receivers of the 
heavenly doctrines in Toronto and its neighbourhood, and to these our excdient 
London Printing Society has, as one of the last acts of its late Committee, given a 
donation of some of the writings of Swedenborg. The truth has thus made its way 
into Canada ; and as truth is eminently fructifying when received into the ground of 
an honest and good heart, we trust, as it may now appear to most men, that the 
time is not distant when it will be sown on the right hand and on the left, and bring 
forth a plentiful harvest. 

New Church Education/or Young Ladies, — ^We are glad to inform those of our 
friends who have so frequently deplored the want of thb in London, that two ladies, 
— Miss Moseley and Miss M. Forester — both of whom have been govemeMes in the 
fiunily of Mr. Bateman, have determined on commencing a school for the education 
of young ladies, at 10, Park Place, Islington, on the 20th July instant. 

Both ladies are members of the New Church Society, in Argyle Square, and 
' wiU, we believe, conscientiously endeavor to imbue their pupils with the truths of 
the New Church, and to form their lives, so far as they are able, in accordance with 
the example of their Divine Master. Miss Moseley has resided for some time in 
Paris, with a view to prepare herself for instructing others in the French language ; 
and Miss M. Forester has also an excellent acquaintance with this tongue, as well as 
Italian, &c. This communication is made, without the knowledge of either Miss 
Forester or Miss Moseley, by one who has an intimate acquaintance with them both, 
not only as private individuals, but also as teachers, and who is about to give up his 
own plans of domestic education for the sake of encouraging this attempt to form a 
school, which he hopes will prove a blessing to the New Church. 



IttarrtrH, 

On the 17th June, at the New Christian Church, Argyle Square, Battle Bridge, 
by the Rev. T. C. Shaw, Thomas Watson, Esq., of Highbury Crescent, Islington, 
to Mary Ann, relict of Lieut. S. D. Philpot, R.N. 

At Gateshead, on the 2nd February, Mrs. 6. Miller, aged 29. 

At the same place, on the 6th February, Mrs. Neilson, aged 25. 

At Newcastie on Tyne, on the 16th March, Mr. Dodd, aged 72. 

At his residence, Wenlock Road, on the 17th Jane, Mr. J. Stringfellow, aged 61. 
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THE CONSUMMATION OF THE CHURCH. 

In oar last number we took occasion to o£Per a few observations on the 
present state of the Christian Church, and we found sufficient reason 
for asserting that the signs of her consummation are gathering fast 
aroand us — signs which were enumerated at large by Swedenborg, a 
hundred years ago, as forerunners of the ' abommation of desolation^' 
which it was prophesied in the Scriptures would stand in the ' holy 
place :' the following passage in which, with a peculiar emphasis, the 
present state of things is alluded to in the " Spiritual Diary," may 
well be quoted here as a summary of all that might be said on the 
present condition of the professing religious world ; in the original 
every sentence conspicuously occupies a separate line which our space 
will not allow us to imitate. 

" No knowledge, except an erroneous one, of Grod ; either a false 
opinion or none at all — ^no knowledge of omnipotence — no know- 
ledge of the Lord and his Divine Humanity except as to historical facts 
—no knowledge of the Holy Spirit and consequently of the Trinity-^ 
DO knowledge of the sanctity of the "Word — no knowledge of redemp- 
tion — ^no knowledge of faith — ^no knowledge of charity — no knowledge 
of free-will — no knowledge of penitence — no knowledge of the remis- 
sion of sins and of conversion — no knowledge of reformation and 
regeneration — no knowledge of good and evil, of heaven and hell — 
no knowledge of the future life — no knowledge of baptism — no know- 
ledge of the Holy Supper — no religion, therefore, and no Church." 

It is not denied by the warmest friends of the church establish- 
ment, that her position, both as regards her doctrines and her formulae 
is a critical one : it is admitted, too, that the disorders which threaten 
her very existence have arisen within her own bosom ; an admission 
which could hardly have been expected ; but we find it in The Church 
of England Quarterly Review, for April last. 

*' Prophecy has already determined three things : first, that a time 
is coming, called the new creation, the restitution of all things, the 
regeneration, or the kingdom of heaven ; when all God's acts shall be 
vindicated, and the reasons of his long sufferings towards us shall 

VOL. I. T 
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appear, and all evil shall be finally cast out of his kingdom, and sins 
be utterly extirpated. Secondly, that in the intermediate time, between 
the death of Christ and the coming of that kingdom for which we 
daily pray in the Lord's Prayer, the church must endure unintermpted 
tribulation — ^it is a trial or warfare during the whole of this militant 
period. And thirdly, it is foreshewn that the greatest of her triab 
would arise, not from the persecution of the heathen — not from pal- 
pable heresy causing schisms in the body, but making the truth more 
manifest — not from such gross corruptions as the vital energies of the 
body would immediately throw off, so as to leave the health and strength 
unimpaired, and the visible church in greater purity than before — but 
a trial fram an apastact^ arising in the church itself, so insidious as to 
deceive, if it were possible, the very elect, and beginning in the veiy 
earliest times, warned against by St. John and St. Paul, yet spreading 
so as to corrupt the whole visible church. For (saith St. Paul) the 
mystery of iniquity doth already work, whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and 
with aU deceivableness of unrighteousness, and for this cause God 
shall send them strong delusions that they should believe a lie (2 Theas. 
11)." pp. 274, 275. 

It may be worth while to turn for a few momenta to the prophecy 
respecting the trials which are thus evidently considered, by parties in 
the church itself, as taking place : the words of our Lord, in Matthew 
xxiv., are those which we believe the writer we have quoted alludes to, 
and how is the prophecy, of which they form a part, introduced? 
''Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his disdj^es 
came to him to shew him the buildings of the temple : and Jesus said 
unto them. See ye not all these things ? verily I say unto you. There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown 
dovm" If the temple at Jerusalem is to be regarded as the type of 
the Christian church, of which there can be no reasonable doubt, what is 
here indicated by the complete overthrow of its vralls, but the breaking 
down of everything constituent of the church in faith and practice ? 
and what has more contributed to this desolation than the overthrow of 
the comer stone of Christianity, — the unity of the Godhead in the 
person of Jesus Christ — by the invention of a formula which enforces 
the acknowledgment of three distinct persons ? We are not now speak- 
ing theoretically, but from the dearly-bought experience of ages ; to 
quote once more from the above-named review, '' We are constantly 
taunted vrith the successful career of the early church, when untram- 
melled by formal creeds, either of tradition or doctrine. . . . We have 
no doubt that, in the natural course of things, the early teachers and 
preachers of Christianity did adopt the simplest forms (say rather they 
professed the simple truth in which they had been instructed, but) . . . 
the pressure from without soon forced the church to pass from the ^m- 
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plidtj of her first teaching to the complexity of creeds" pp. 324, 326. 
Here then ytas 'the beginning of sorrows;' earthquakes — ^if these 
divines understand the meaning of words, — in divers places : ehanget 
ejected in the Jundamental sin^lieity of the church. The church by 
her own confession has yielded to * the pressure from without/ although 
the prophetic warning had been g^ven by our Lord himself; to the 
effect that he only could be saved who should endure unto the end. 
Wanting this spirit of endurance and yielding its simple faith to the 
demands of heathen philosophers and heresiarchs, the church in reality 
has fallen and the eagles are fast gathering together. Matt. xxiv. 28. 

Few prophecies have been understood before the period of their 
fulfilment, let us enquire, then, whether anything is now taking place 
to which our Lord could have likened the gathering together of the 
eagles : in this enquiry we will be guided by the church herself as to 
the canse of her present calamities : we have now before us the first 
part of a work by the Rev. William Palmer, M.A., . of Worcester 
Coll^, Oxford,* the following are some of the arguments worked 
oat by the author. 

Batumaliem eoneidered as mconsietent with the notion of religion and 
tubversive of its evidences. 

Deistical tendencies of mysticism and sentiment^ and their connexion 
vith rationalism. 

The evidences of religion subverted by recent theories of conscience. 
The theory of development identical with rationalism. The tests 
which may be applied to this theory, as well as the doctrine of a de- 
ttlopwg authority y no safeguard. 

It is plain that this writer regards rationalism as the root of the 
evil with which he endeavours to grapple; and he is by no means 
singular in his judgment ; in fact the opinion is generally entertained 
that the resort to Romanism itself is but a temporary stop-gap in a 
highway, which has been opened from Christian doctrine to the develop- 
ment of an infidel intelligence .f And we must confess that it seems 

* Hie doctrine of development and conscience, considered in relation to the evi* 
dences of Christianity and of the Catholic system. Rivington. 1846. 

t Take the following for example*-*' Upon the whole we may obserre, that, as the 
scheme of 'development/ has ezhihited a clear and nniform progressiTe advance, 
we may still look for farther ' developments,' even under the profession of the Romish 
fidth ; and we cannot help suspecting that the end will be that modification of the 
Romish fidthi which we apprehend is now extensively prevalent,^-an external pro- 
fession of a belief all-mysterions, all-mystical, all-snpematiiral, joined to an esoteric 
doctrine which supplies an explanation of a kind nearly allied to that of rationalism. 
We have reason to believe, from the testimony of many observant enquirers, that at 
the present dxythia kind qf prqfeetion ie adopted by a great majority qf the more 
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80 when we find such disciples of the rational school, as Mr. Newman, 
so happily sorted with congenial spirits in the Bomish commumoii. 
But the rationalists form a large and influential party, of which the 
-anglo-catholic school, is but one family : the modern form of Socinianism 
is but a rationalistic mode of treating Christianity, and is distinguished 
from that of the past generation by the superior intellectual discernment 
of its advocates, who not only prey on the disorganized and earthly 
remains of a perishing system, but aspire at the same time to lofty 
conceptions of human destiny, and the duties of man in the great 
brotherhood of humanity : in the mysticism of German growth we 
have yet another example of the same general tendency to a wide de- 
parture from simple faith, and a reliance on the supremacy of man's 
unaided reason.* But we have no intention, on the present oocasioD, 
of discriminating between the numerous forms in which so many offer- 
ings of strange fire are now made on Christian altars ; it is sufficient 
for us, that rationalism in some form is the foe already seen and dreaded 
by the church herself— the one great fact, the existence of which is 
held to be inconsistent with the notion of religion, and subversive of a 
genuine faith: but we will hear Mr. Palmer, who seems to have a 
lively sense of the danger to be apprehended from prevailing notions. 

*' How the evidences of Christianity have fared under the influence of 
Bationalism is probably known, to a certain extent, by the reader ; but 
there is, indeed, a species of inconsistency in the very notion of proofs 
of the truth of any religious system being adduced by rationaUsm. 
Beligion, which implies an obligation to submit to the tnU of a superior 
being, is inconsistent with a merely philosophical system, which rejects, 
as its first principle, any authority but that of the reason of each indi- 
vidual, and which refuses to acknowledge any tenets as revealed by God, 
except those which commend themselves to this reason. Bationalism 
is defined by one of its most intelhgent adherents. Dr. Bretschneider, 
as ''that theological belief which does not admit any supematnral» 

enlightened eUmee throughout Europe.** — ' Tendency of Puseyism,' Weetrnmster 
Renew, June, 

* We find a prophetic indication in the Apocalypse, that a powerful down-tram- 
pling self-intelligence would arise after the loosening of the external bonds put upoii 
interior truths, ** And I heard a voice from the four horns of the golden altar, 
saying, loose the four angels which are bound in the great river Euphrates. And the 
four angels were loosed. And the number of the army of the horsemen was two 
hundred thousand thousand. And those that sat on them had breast-plates of fire 
and of jacinth, and brimstone : and the heads of the horses were as the heads of 
lions : and out of their mouths issued fire and smoke, and brimstone," Rer. ix. 
13 — 17. But the fulfilment of this event hardly belongs to the present day; the 
age of reason, however, a g^eration ago was prolific of the destructiTe elenicBlB ; 
and its utterances were fitly represented by the sulphurous fire and smoke, issaiuc 
from the mouths of monstrous horses. 
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immediate, and miraculous revelation from God to man, but asserts 
that there is only one uniyersal revelation, which takes place through 
the contemplation of nature and man's own reason ; that the sacred 
authors did not write under the immediate inspiration of the Spirit of 
God ; that Christianity was not designed to teach any incomprehensible 
truths and doctrines, but only to confirm the religious teaclung of rea- 
son ; and that man neither can nor should accept any doctrine to be 
true which cannot be recognized and proved to him by reason.' 

" On the principles of rationalism religion has no force or obliga- 
tion ; it becomes a philosophy, dependent on the human reason, which 
is its creator ; and this essentially philosophical character is further 
evident from the confession, that religious doctrines in general are so 
far dependent on science, that they must necessarily alter as science 
advances and becomes more perfect ; that rationalism is unsuited to the 
great mass of mankind ; and that if piety and morality are to be pre- 
served in the world at large, it must be by retaining the popular notions 
of supematuralism, or positive and authoritative religion, to which 
rationiEdism is opposed. Rationalism in Germany has been charged with 
great insincerity in assuming the exterior face of Christianity, and 
urging the apparent retention of forms, tenets, and language before 
the people, which it deems superstitious and absurd, and against which 
it argues before the learned and intelligent. But the distinction which 
is thus made between exoteric and esoteric doctrine is strictly parallel 
to that of the ancient philosophers of Greece and Rome, who shared 
in the public practice of superstitions, which they derided in private, 
or in their literary productions. The Stoic and the PUtonist argued 
against much of the heathen idolatry, and yet felt that some positive 
religion was necessary to the public welfare, and, as such, took part 
in it. The rationalist in the same way contends against the Christian 
religion, i. e. rejects its mysterious doctrines as absurd, denies its super- 
natural origin, and argues even against its historical documents ; yet 
he carefully retains the forms and language of Christianity, which are 
in contracUction to his real tenets, lest the populace should become 
wholly irreligious. 

'' While rationalism professes to have arrived at the purest and 
most perfect conception of the idea of Christianity, it proceeds syste- 
matically and elaborately to demolish all the evidences and proofs of 
the Christian revelation. What Romanism renders doubtful, rationalism 
openly and avowedly subverts. The miracles of our Lord and of the 
apostles are resolved into natural causes, or treated as fabulous. The 
prophecies are proved to have been unfulfilled, or are alleged to have 
been written after the events they mention. The authenticity, genuine- 
ness, and text of Scripture are rejected. The possibility of a super- 
natural or miraculous revelation is denied. Thus the whole external 
evidence of revelation is subverted ; while reason, the sole test of truth, 
can discern in the doctrines of the Scriptures, the creeds, and Christian 
confessions, no signs of a Divine origin. . . . The rationalist, then, places 
himself precisely on the same ground as the philosopher did before the 
advent of our Lord. He has no proof to offer of the truth and obli- 
gation of the Christian religion, or of any other. Religion is, indeed, 
according to him, a mere name ; it is a statement of nothing which 
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reason cannot ascertain without its aid. Consequently no man can, on 
his principles^ be bound to profess any particular religion ; and with 
regard to the positive tenets which rationalism supposes to be included 
in what it styles Christianity, it may be sufficient to say, that the ad- 
herents of this philosophy have not yet arrived at any agreement on 
the very first article of religion on which all depends, namely, the 
existence of God : for while one section of these philosophers recog- 
nizes a personal Dei^ and providence; another adopts pantheism in 
its various forms, and reUeves man from all further moral or intellec- 
tual responsibiUty by identifying him with the Supreme and Eternal 
Being. It is obvious also, that a system of opinion which includes in 
its fundamental principles the notion of indefinite change^ according to 
the growth of human science, is not really a religious but a philoso- 
phical system : its tenets cannot have any force or authority ; they are 
mere speculations." pp. 36 — 39, 40, 41, 42. 

May we not with some shew of reason aver, on perusing a volume 
of such evidence as to the present tendency of intellectual acuteness, 
that the enunciation of our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 28) has a certain special 
reference to the present times ? for, what is the fact ? the recent libera- 
tion of the mind from the bonds of ignorance and the influx of spiritual 
light have caused the development of the rational powers to an extent 
never before witnessed ; great wings, as of an eagle, have been given 
to the renewed spirit of universal man, and he, having sought his 
mental food with an eagle's appetite in the church — the appointed 
conservator and dispenser of truths — she has utterly failed him in the 
hour of his extremity : instead of presenting herself as the living 
minister to his spiritual and rational wants, the hfeless and corrupt 
remains of her once pure faith are spread forth to form his banquet. 
The rational instinct, now, by God's providence freshly developed, 
continually urges its claims to a share in the contemplation of religious 
truths, and it is simply because the fallen church possesses no truths 
suitable to rational contemplation that this new instinct becomes infidel 
in matters to which its own nature would lead it to be faithful and 
true. The idea of rational proofs being inconsistent with religion, be- 
cause ' Religion implies an obligation to submit to the will of a superior 
bein^ can only arise from a total misapprehension of the ground on 
which rational proofs may be demanded, and the nature of truth itself. 
The rationalists of the day, it is true, demand such proofs as are incon- 
sistent with religion, but this is because they misunderstand tnith 
itself, and assert the supremacy of reason over all authority ; whereas 
the authority of reason only extends to the application of such a teat 
to any doctrine in an alleged revelation as may determine whether or 
not it is conformable to the moral sense, or spiritual perception. The 
definition of Dr. Bretschneider is without doubt perfectly true of ration- 
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allsm in its wide extent, bat it is decidedly untrue of the rational 
instinct itself. The highest wisdom of man, the noblest exercise of 
his reason, is to bow down in humble adoration at the footstool of the 
omnipotent Creator, and accept with gratitude and love the revelation 
of his wilL We can easily conceive, however, that Mr. Palmer's 
acquaintance with the history of rationalism hardly extends to the fact 
that the class who most strenuously insist on the free exercise of rational 
thought, consists of those also who are devout believers in the most 
extraordinary communications with the spiritual world ever vouchsafed, 
as well as in the reality of the ancient revelations. It certainly never 
entered his mind to conceive that the religious sense and the rational 
could be so thoroughly consistent, as they are held to be in the New 
Church, and this, notwithstanding he presumes to speak of Swedenborg's 
writings as if he had made a personal acquaintance with them.* 

* We allnde to the foUowing, which occon in an argument oonoerning the 
ntkmatirtic theory of development. 

"Another American writer of distmction has recently advocated the same 
views. Professor Bosh, in his AntutagU, argues at some length in support of the 
theory of development. ' The human race itself,' he observes, ' is progressive, not 
merely in physical continuity, but> in mental development.' The same law, viz. of 
'gruiual development,' holds good in nature and in revelation ; and there may be 
diaooreries in revelation just as there are in physical science. The fundamental frets 
in revelation, which lie t^ion 0$ very faetf may be admitted to have been always 
known; but other points may be discovered progressively, and especially in the 
present age, in which the sdenoe of Hermeneutict has made such advances. ' No 
narrow-minded taboOf in any part of the wide field of inquiry, wiU be brooked in 
this age of unshaclded research ; and it is utterly in vain to expect any exemption of 
tiie taered vohtme from this searching and most inquisitorial scrutiny.' 

" On the principle of development thus advocated, the author asserts that the 
doctrine of ' the resurrection of the body' is ' not a doctrine of revelation ;' and 
professes ' to arraign and convict of errors the current creed of the Church for the 
space of eighteen centuries.' The view of the resurrection adopted is ' substantially 
the same' with that taught in the writings of Swedenborg. It denies (with Wegs- 
cfaeider and other rationalists) the fact of the resurrection of our Lord's body on the 
third day, and equally rejects the notion of the general resurrection and the judg- 
ment at the last day, resolving all the language of Scripture on these subjects into 
* accommodations' and figures. Our future condition is to depend, not on the vntt 
of Crod, but on the necessary results of our present moral condition ; and it is sug- 
gested, that in this point of view ' outward positive inflictions' (t. e. the existence of 
heQ) is a question of no consequence ; sin will bear along with it its own punishment. 

" The views of this writer on development appear to have been derived from the 
German theology, of which he is evidently a diligent student, and to which he refers 
on an occasions." pp. 95, 96. 

Here the assertion that Swedenborg denies the resurrection of our Lord's body 
is simply wrong ! Swedenborg repeatedly and distinctly asserts that our Lord 
arose with his whole body complete leaving no part in the sepulchre. The interpre- 
tation put upon the doctrine of punishment is also unwarranted, inflictions of evil. 
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RationaUstn, however^ such as it is, unaided hj revelation, differs 
widely from that reasoning philosophy which has been instrumental in 
the Protestant movement. The latter without hesitation accepts the 
idea of faith in God, and of trust in his providence, as conditions of 
the progress which it has been its mission to secure. The former, 
having been developed at a period when the church has no reasonable 
faith to which it may accede, rejects the very idea of a religious depend- 
ence, and speaks of the incarnate Grod with unconscious irreverence. 
* It calls Grod Father, not King ; Christ Brother, not Redeemer; heaven 
home; religion nature. It loves and trusts, but does not fear. It 
sees in Jesus a man living manUke, highly gifted, and Hviog with blame- 
less and beautiful fidehty to God, stepping thousands of years before 
the race of man.' Are we wrong in attributing this deviation of the 
rational sense to the perversion of doctrine in the church ? We can 
hardly think so when we recollect that the noble and learned Brahmin, 
Rammohun Roy, on his conversion to Christianity hastened to combat 
the doctrine of the trinitarians, because the idea of three persons in 
the Grodhead shocked even his sense of propriety, who had been edu- 
cated in Hindoo polytheism. His apology on this occasion took the 
very form which we may imagine the rationalists to adopt at the present 
moment — " It is my reverence for Christianity and for the author of 
this religion, that has induced me to endeavor to vindicate it from the 
charge of polytheism as far as my limited capacity and knowledge ex- 
tend. It is indeed mortifying to my feelings to find a religion that 
from its sublime doctrines and pure morality should be respected above 
all other systems, reduced almost to a level with Hindoo theology, 
merely by human creeds and prejudices ; and from this cause brought 
to a comparison with the paganism of ancient Greece ; which, while it 
included a plurality of gods, yet maintained that e^hs 4si clt, or ^ God 
is one,' and that their numerous divine persons were all comprehended 
in that one Deity."* In truth it is impossible that the Church can 
oppose anything by way of argument to opinions so intelligibly expressed 
without returning to the beautiful simplicity of her early faith. It is a 
remarkable circumstance in her history that the creeds and other oom- 

are no less real because they emanate from sin, than they would be if God himaelf 
were rq^arded as the author of evil. It is due to Professor Bush to state alao that 
he was not a receiver of Swedenborg's writings when he published his Anattam, As 
Mr. Palmer has not yet completed his work, we trust he will avail himself of the 
opportunity, afforded by his next volume, to correct the mis-statement regarding 
Swedenborg -. we are informed that he has been written to on the subject, and have, 
therefore, reason to hope that this will be the case. 

* The Preeepie qf Jetutf the Guide to Peace and HappineM, &c. By Ram- 
mohun Roy, Calcutta. (Out of print.) 
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plications which were framed for the purpose of satisfying the demands 
of philosophy, and which may haye answered the purpose while philoso- 
phy regarded words rather than things, and was accustomed to how itself 
to the dicta of authority, should have become the very points of attack 
at a period so remote as the present ; but the reason is, that the phi- 
losophy of our day, at least looks towards things rather than words, 
and that very simpHcity which a word-philosophy despised would now 
be more respected than all the authority, and antiquity, and mystery 
which can be ever appealed to, by high-church, low-church, or cathoUc 
church. We mean not to say that the mere statement of the truth 
that Jesus Christ is the sole God incarnate, would carry couTiction to 
the rationaUst, but simply that the other religious tenets held by those 
who asserted this truth simply and clearly, would be more likely to meet 
with a reverent attention in these days, than the doctrines affecting 
the nature of man and the future life which are held by those who 
make their salient doctrine a contradiction to common sense. We are 
supported in this view by the language of Mr. Parker, the most seduc- 
tive and eloquent of the school so justly dreaded by the fallen church. 

" Two things are necessary to render Religion possible ; namely, a 
religious nature in man, and God out of man as the object of that 
religious nature. The existence of these two facts admitted, religion 
follows necessarily, as vision from the existence of a seeing faculty in 
man, and that of light out of him. Now the existence of the religious 
element, as it was said before, implies its object. We have naturally 
a sentiment of God. Reason gives us an idea of Him. These are 
founded in our nature, and are in themselves unchangeable — always 
the same. But to these we superadd a conception of him. Can this 
conception be adequate? Certainly not. The idea of Grod, as the 
Infinite, may exhaust the most transcendent imagination; it is the 
highest idea of which man is capable. But is Grod to be measured by 
our idea? — shall the finite circumscribe the Infinite? The existence 
of God is so plainly and deeply writ both in us and out of us — ^in what 
we are, and what we experience, — ^that the humblest and the lofliest 
minds may be satisfied of this reality, and may know that there is an 
absolute cause, a ground of all things — ^the Infinite of power, wisdom, 
love, whereon we may repose, wherein we may confide. This conclu- 
sion comes atike from the spontaneous sentiment, and premeditated re- 
flection— rfrom the intuition of reason, and the process of reasoning. 
This idea of God is clear and distinct — not to be confounded with any 
other idea."* 

Further than this Mr. Parker deems it impossible to go with safety; 
he finds no intuition, or spontaneous sentiment, to recommend the 
revelation held out by divines, and the idea of God, necessary to a con- 
ception of the trinitarian scheme of salvation, is repulsive alike to his 

* A Ducourte qf Matters pertaining to Religion, pp. 119, 120. See Review 
in oar May number. 
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reason and his moral sense: he goes on and on therefore, with his deis* 
tical Christianity, and finally boasts that he would by no means " at- 
tempt the fools' task, to define and describe 6od*s nature." And pre- 
sently adds, " God, then, is universally present in the world of matter, 
... he is present everywhere in space ; not tratmently present, now 
and then, but immanently present, always ; his centre here — his dreom- 
ference nowhere ; just as present in the eye-lash of an emmet as in the 
Jewish holy of holies, or the sun itself." Nor can any one deny his 
assertion that it is impossible for man, by reasoning upon the attributes 
of God, to form an adequate conception of his nature : and it is on 
this very account, that the rationalist refuses to accept a revelatioo 
which is made the instrument of a human conception even lower than 
that which reason itself would dictate. When revelation is once shewn 
to be superior to reason, and to be capable of elevating it to superior 
light, reason must bow to its authority ; and though for a time the ten- 
dency of the rational system (of that portion at least of which Mr. Pteker 
may be regarded as the type) is towards an intellectual deism whidi 
is truly painful to witness ; we cannot doubt that many of this school 
may ultimately become the disciples of a faith which has brought with 
it, from heaven to earth, the seeds of a rational evidence, which have 
taken root in many places. It will win the few, at least, to its side, 
who, like the brethren of Sardis, have not defiled their garments, or, 
in other words, who have not actually profaned the truth by evils 
of life : these shall walk in white, * for they are worthy.' 

Meanwhile, the reputed church of Christ, now in the hour of her 
consummation, will remain subject to the trials occasioned by that apos- 
tacy which has confessedly arisen within her own communion; even 
the moral power no longer continues within her reach, by which a cer- 
tain external restraint might be placed on men's opinions : and whatever 
outward form of unbelief may invest the universal conviction that her 
resources, whether in doctrine or practice, are inadequate to the wants 
of the present generation, it is a conviction which results from the 
operation of a power, strong enough in due season to complete the 
work, of which we only perceive the commencement. That out of the 
chaos we now deplore, a beautiful and orderly creation will yet spring, 
is scarcely doubted by the more intelligent of those who observe the 
signs of the times — that the change can only be effected by the acknow- 
ledgment of the Lord Jesus Christ in his true character, conseqmaU 
an the toeleome reception of the new revelation we verily believe. ''Be- 
hold your house is left unto you desolate, for I say unto you, ye shall 
not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord," Matt, xxiii. 38, 39. 
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THE NEW CHURCH AND THE PRESENT AGE. 

Nearly a century ago Swedenborg announced that an era was opening 
upon the world, alt(^;ether without parallel in the history of man ; that 
evil and error had reached their culminating point ; that the last judg- 
ment had been spiritually accomplished; and that its effects would 
speedily become visible in the feelings, thoughts, and actions of men. 
We need not wonder that the humble and unimpassioned voice of this 
'servant of the living God' was but little heeded by a generation im- 
mersed in selfish expediency and gross naturahsm. Alas, the glowing 
thought of universal brotherhood was little more than a curious specu- 
lation ! How then could they realize the conviction that God had indeed 
visited his people ? They had lost all conception of spiritual existence ; 
regarding it as a mental abstraction, instead of a substantial reality. 
Angels and spirits were reasoned away into airy nothings ; or at best, 
were pure intelligences, disembodied vitalities ; a kind of electric flash, 
without form, without human thoughts or affections, possessing no 
conceivable human attribute, save one eternal consciousness, either of 
supreme blessedness, or of unutterable misery. Men could form no 
idea of human existence, except in connexion with material bodies: 
they had no thought that the ' spiritual body' was more really, more 
tangibly, more perfectly human, than the inert corporeal organism, 
they would fain have dung to for ever. In short, spiritual existence 
had become to the world a vague, incredible, and almost silly hypo- 
thesis. It was no longer a self-evident and all-convincing reality. Men 
had grown far too experienced in scientific knowledge, to trust the ex- 
perience of their own hearts. They had learnt, forsooth, to ' philoso- 
phize' by * induction ;' to talk of the evidence of their own eyes : and 
they seemed to expect that henceforth the microscope would supersede 
the inspiration of Heaven ! They looked not to God, but to nature, 
and their own ingenuity for intelligence and wisdom. 

It was at such an era that Swedenborg appeared. What wonder 
then that his writings have been so little heeded by the world I Can 
we conceive anjrthing more repugnant to the self-satisfied philosophers 
of the day, than his startling asseveration that he had been for many 
years in open communication with the inhabitants of that very spirit- 
world, which had been so learnedly dispensed with ? But philosophers 
were not to be easily disturbed: they were experienced in all these 
matters. They talked confidently about * madness,' * spectral illusions,' 
' excited imagination,' and so forth ; and without bestowing a thought 
on the evidence offered by Swedenborg in support of his claims to 
their attention, returned, like the dog to his vomit, to their own vaunted 
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philosophies, congratulating themselves that they at least ivere free 
from all distempered fancies. Thns the warning of old has been all 
unheeded, and the truth has again been rejected, despised, and for- 
gotten. ' But wisdom is justified of her children.' Truth is imperish- 
able : it must either be accepted to bless and to purify, or rejected to 
bear witness against, and confound its rejectors. The 'Church' has 
chosen the latter alternative ; deliberately nuiking the Word of God of 
none effect by her traditioM : philosophers have formed hypotheses 
for themselves, and now worship they know not what. The religion 
of the world is a desert, and its philosophy even as the drifting sand. 
Truly ' they have sown the wind,' and are now * reaping the whirlwind.' 

All this we repeat was foretold by Swedenborg nearly a century ago. 
The present condition of the world is distinctly and repeatedly por- 
trayed in his various writings. Men smiled at what then appeared but 
an idle augury ; but truth, ever battling with, and conquering human 
prejudice, has meanwhile been pursuing its resistless course, until now 
all Christendom is yielding unconscious evidence to the reality of his 
sacred mission. In this country especially, as we have already shown,* 
all classes of professing Christians are trembling for the very ex- 
istence of their faith. The conviction seems to be almost universal 
that the latter days of Scripture prophecy are now upon us. The words 
of the prophet Zephaniah find a painful and dreary echo in the fore- 
bodings now agitating the religious world. ** The great day of the 
Lord is near, it is near, and hasteth greatly, even the voice of the day 
of the Lord : the mighty man shall cry there bitterly. That day is a 
day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of wasteness and 
desolation, a day of darkness and gloominess, a day of clouds and 
thick darkness. A day of the trumpet and alarm against the fenoed 
cities, and against the high towers," Zeph. i. 14 — 16. 

Already do the * fenced cities' — perverted doctrines, and ensnaring 
sophistries, — ^and the *high towers' of selfishness and human pride 
quail before the force that has been raised against them. How can 
they hope to withstand the earnest, unflinching scrutiny, the eager 
justice which so strongly marks the movements of the age? They 
have, in truth, no such idle hope. They already feel that " God hath 
numbered their kingdom and finished it." No wonder then that their 
thoughts trouble them, ' so that the joints of their loins are loosed, 
and their knees smite one against another.' No wonder that they cry 
aloud to their wise men, * to the wise men of Babylon,' to read the 
fearful signs, and make known the interpretation. Little do they, in 
the pride of their intelligence, imagine that the interpretation has been 
* See the leading articles of this and the preceding number. 
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already given. That a man has lived amongst them, almost unheeded 
bj the dignitaries of the earth, by whom the Lord in his mercy has 
again spoken to his people, ' revealing the deep and secret things,' and 
again manifesting himself to every humble heart, as the kind and tender 
Father of his rebellious children. 

The conviction is fast becoming general that by such a dispensation 
only can Christianity be preserved on earth. And yet, such is the 
perversity of the human heart, that rather than examine fairly the 
evidences of truth contained in every page of Swedenborg's heaven- 
illumined writings, men seem rather disposed to believe that He who 
changeth not has forgotten his promise; and that the Omnipotent 
Father of all has left his children to destruction. Awful as such a 
frame of mind must be, it is no exaggerated picture : it is but too fear- 
fully exact. Men seem to be banding together, consulting and devising 
means to arrest the Hand of Providence. One horrible feeling seems 
to be continually breaking forth in their words and actions. — Since God 
has foi^tten us, let us look to ourselves. This is not the case with 
the openly impious alone ; the same principle lurks unsuspected amongst 
the high places of the Church Establishment : it is but too evident in 
the dogmatic eloquence of modem ' Tractarianism.' They see clearly 
the requirements and the tendencies of the age, but instead of meeting 
them in anything like a Christian and catholic spirit, instead of exulting 
in the awakening spirit of humanity, in the deep thirst for the waters 
of truth, in the longing of the soul for intelligence and true wisdom, 
instead of rejoicing in these healthful signs, these are precisely the 
portents most dreaded by them. They feel the utter impotence of 
their cherished creeds; they feel that their long-concerted dogmas 
would be scattered as chaff before the threatening tempest ; and instead 
of humbly trusting in the good providence of the Lord, and teaching men 
to pray to Him for guidance, they only hug themselves more tightly in 
their assumed infallibility ; and impiously call upon their fellow-Chria- 
tians to trample their high hopes in the dust, and surrender both 
reason and conscience to their sectarian and stultifying guidance. But, 
in the words of the prophet already quoted, '' It shall come to pass at 
that time, saith the Lord, that I will search Jerusalem with candles, 
and punish the men that are settled on their lees ; and say in their 
heart. The Lord will not do good, neither will he do evil." Zeph. i. 12. 

To shew that we have not over-stated the case, we will submit to 
our readers one or two extracts from an article on the 'Pantheistic 
Tendencies' of the age, in the Christian Remembrancer, for April last. 
This periodical, perhaps the most ably conducted in the English church, 
is the reputed organ of ' Tractarianism.' *' We are now living," they 
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obseire, 'Mn an age which deals in broad and exhaustive theories; 
which requires a system that will account for everything, and assign 
to every fact a place, and that no forced one, in the vast economy of 
things. . . . Bystanders have found out that the mere ebb and flow of 
a specious via media will not afford anchorage for the drifting mind of 
the coming generation. The nascent English mind, that section of it 
we mean which aims at literary and educated influences among the 
middle classes, will be put off no longer ; it will pursue principles to 
their utmost conclusions. It will bolt, and sift, and winnow the most 
plausible conventionalities ; it will track with relentless severity, e?en 
to the worrying, the most impo^ng fallacies. It will have a theory 
which is not afraid of its own, however distant, conclusions. At 
whatever hazard it will be content only with that which, on whatever 
side, disdains and disclaims both compromise and inconsistency." 
Such in their opinion are the sinfnl tendencies of the age ! Now let us 
see the remedy proposed. Well may they deprecatingly observe — * We 
desire to draw no ostentatious moral by way of conclusion.' We may 
simply remark that the said conclusion appears to us sheer nonsense. 
" How far," they ask, '' are we prepared for this crash of the elements? 
There is but one barrier against the successful assault of the principles 
which we have been concerned with ; and that is (smile not, reader, for 
the writer is evidently serious), by a sharp, clear, Dogmatic Theology." 
Alas ! for Christianity, if the New Church could hold forth no better 
hope! 

It now remains but to offer a few ^words respecting the daty of the 
New Church at so momentous a crisis. On this subject we should hope 
to meet with a unanimous feeling amongst her professing members. "In 
that day it shall be said to Jerusalem, Fear thou not ; and to Zion, 
Let not thy hands be slack. The Lord thy God in the midst of thee 
is mighty ; he will save, he will rejoice over thee with joy ; he wiD 
rest in his love, he will joy over thee with singing." Zeph. iii. 16, 17. 
Surely the responsibiUty attached to every member of the New Cbordi 
is no tririal matter for reflection. With so much to be gratefiil for, 
can we look unconcerned upon the dismay which exists around os, when 
we know that we are blessed with the truth which alone can make them 
free ? The conriction seems to be working in all minds, of whatever 
class or condition, that, whether for good or for eril, an entirely new 
order of things is commencing in the world. Will the members of 
the New Church assist mankind to read their destiny ? Well did Mr. 
Cobden observe, on a late occasion, '^ I believe we are now at an era 
which in importance, socially, has not its equal for the last 1800 years." 

The New Church, however, can alone explain the reason and the 
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purpose of these mighty changes. She alone can read distinctly the 
signs of the times, and make known the interpretation thereof. This 
is no subject for sectarian boasting, or for religious monopoly, amongst 
her professing members. The truths which we reverently profess, are 
open equally to all ; and whoever receives them in spirit and in life, 
wiD receive the blessing they are calculated to confer. Nevertheless we 
have identified ourselves before the world with the truths of the New 
Jerusalem, and thus furnished strangers with a test by which to judge 
of their value, a test which they will not fail to apply. Those who 
have not examined for themselves, will necessarily judge of our religious 
principles by the use we make of them. It may be of some interest 
then to our friends, to know the estimation formed of ourselves and 
our faith, by the talented writer whom we have already quoted. In 
the same article he speaks of " an amiable but effeminate mysticism, 
such as that which is betraying some adherents of Swedenborg, who 
weary of wrangling and disputes, would clutch with avidity at language 
which, while it ennobles humanity, promises an easy union with the 
Divine nature." We do not deem it worth whOe to offer any formal 
reply to this quiet attack. The best reply we can make will be to do 
our duty. We have no reason, from the general tenor of the article, 
to doubt that the writer judged impartially from his own limited obser- 
vation, but we would put it to our friends whether they are willing that 
the doctrines of the New Church shall continue to be regarded as ' an 
amiable and effeminate mysticism.' If not, let us exert ourselves ear- 
nestly and truthfully ; not merely to forward any sectarian views of our 
own, but to extend the knowledge of the Lord. " Jerusalem shall be 
inhabited as towns without walls, for the multitude of men and cattle 
therein ; for I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire round 
about, and will be the glory in the midst of her." Zech. ii. 4, 5. Much 
however, remains to be done before this prophecy can be literally ful- 
filled on earth. Doubtless much has been effected hitherto of a pre- 
paratory kind, but immeasurably more remains for future years to 
accomplish. Is the Temple of the Lord yet built amongst us ? Or 
are we not rather in the condition described by the prophet Haggai ? 
" Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, This people say. The time 
is not come, the time that the Lord's house should be built. Then 
came the word of the Lord by Haggai, the prophet, saying, Is it time 
for you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house lie waste? 
Now therefore saith the Lord of hosts. Consider your ways. Ye have 
sown much, and bring in little ; ye eat, but ye have not enough ; ye 
drink, but ye are not filled with drink ; ye clothe you, but there is 
none warm ; and he that eameth wages, eameth wages to put it into 
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a bag with holes. Thus saith the Lord of hosts. Consider your wap. 
60 up to the mountain, and bring wood, and build the house ; and I 
will take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, saith the Lord. Te 
looked for much, and, lo, it came to tittle ; and when ye brought it 
home, I did blow upon it. Why ? saith the Lord of hosts. Because 
of my house that is waste, and ye run every man unto his own house," 
i. 2—9. 

If the foregoing prophecy is indeed a description of the present 
condition of the New Church on earth, and we imagine there can be 
tittle doubt of the fact, how important is it that we should serioudy, 
and individually, 'consider our ways.' Whether such is the condition 
of the Church with ourselves, individually, we may readily ascertain. 
Do we regard the building of the Lord's Temple as our chief joy ? Or, 
do we ' run every man unto his own house V Alas, if we could re- 
spond sincerely and warmly to the former question, how different would 
be the aspect of the church amongst us ! Let us however have con- 
fidence in each other, in earnest of a brighter future, and trust humbly 
and gratefully in the good providence of the Lord. " Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts." 

Various and endless are the services in which we may be engaged 
in estabtishing the truth ; but there is one duty in which we should 
aU be anxious to co-operate, because it must serve as the foundation of 
all our future operations in the cause of the Church : we allude to the 
printing and circulating Swedenborg's works as cheaply and as exten- 
sively as possible ; we mention this particularly, because we imagine 
that too much strength cannot be thrown into this department of our 
labors. It must be the basis of all others, and as such, demands our 
united and constant exertions. 



OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE ENGLISH. 

Translated from Part FIL 0/ Swedenborg's Spiritual Diary* 

The English appear a tittle to the right in a plane before and somewhat 
above the head, and in a light more interior than other Christians : 
they instantly and clearly perceive the spiritual tight flowing in from 
above, and as auicklv receive it: not Allnwincr iL as nlih^rft tin tn ht^ 
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When the last judgment was perfonned the Protestants were drawn 
together in the midst, and appeared in this order: the English were in 
the middle; the Hollanders towards the east and south; the Germans 
more towards the north; tlie Swedes in a situation between the north 
and west; for then all appeared in situations according to their common 
genius as to the reception of good and truth. 

Few of the English become genii, because they depend less on their 
own thoughts than the word of authority, for they have a certain facility 
of reception if they are but persuaded that a man is learned and sincere^ 
and that he speaks ^m his own reason; their thought then appears 
lucid and interior. 

It was perceiyed that many of the English will receive the heavenly 
doctrine and thus come into the New Jerusalem, because they receive 
the truths of faith more readily than others, and see them in interior 
light. 

I have spoken with the English concerning their disposition, en- 
quiring how they account for the facility with which they see and con- 
firm truths when they hear them ^m such as are trustworthy amongst 
them, and whence it is that above their natural minds there is an 
appearance of snowy whiteness derived from heavenly light, the source 
of intelligence equally with them as with the Hollanders : as to the latter, 
however, that whiteness does not appear, but in the confines between 
their spiritual and natural minds there appears somewhat unyielding 
and hence they are comparatively phlegmatic."' The cause of the lucid 
appearance with the English is in their manner of life which differs from 
that of aU other nations: that such is the cause may be perceived from 
a comparison with the Italians at this day whose government is alto- 
gether opposite. There is in England a liberty of speaking and writing 
as well in spiritual things as in those of a civil nature, but no liberty 
whatever of deceiving others by the use of treacherous and crafty means, 
uor yet of compassing the destruction of others, or of plundering and 
and slaying; for if any practice these things there is no forgiveness held 
out. In Italy it is just the reverse, there, the liberty of treacherously 
deceiving others, and even of slaying them, is secured by asylums and 

dispensations, but there is no liberty whatever of speaking and writing 
pttKov /M^nAA«*t«««<.. ^MMiAA«A«4-iAAi ^. ^^:i •M.^i.i.^..^ 'kAAAttMA t\fi «>i%A ;n«^..:«;. 
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conceded to them ; such a fire therefore is not cherished^ bat presently 
burns down, and thej are kept in sincerity and justice by having no 
license to deal treacherously, or to plunder and slay, there being no 
dispensation there, nor any asylum from such crimes. 

The English have a sufficiently exquisite perception of a thing, 
when it is rationally put before them; they have an interior vision 
as to religion, but it is a receptive vision and not so active as to enable 
them to see for themselves without the previous confirmation of a 
distinguished prelate or leader. Their interior sight is intuitive, re- 
ceptive, and affirmative, and confirmative also, but especially by means 
of a certain aptness or elegance of expression; which is notwithstand- 
ing spiritual, and descends and proceeds from the whiteness already 
described. All this appears evident in the spiritual world, wherefore 
also they are in the midst among Christians, for those are in the midst 
who are in interior light. 

It was shewn what sort of book or manner of writing that appears 
to them which is approved by a man in whose erudition they have 
confidence, and what sort of book or manner of writing it appears when 
not thus approved: in a writing which is not approved they see nothing 
when it is read, but the mere words or literal sense; but in approved 
writings they see the sense of things, and not words, because they then 
read in illustration arising from their faith in what is written; thus the 
approval causes illustration. Wherefore another writing, although it 
may be celebrated, is not received by them before it is commended by a 
man worthy of trust. 

Because the English are of such a genius there are appointed over 
them priests as well as magistrates, in whose intelligence and wisdom 
they can have confidence, and then they give their consent to them in 
all that they say and teach : thus they are held in obedience and doc- 
trine. Those of their number also who are disobedient and impioos, 
they banish from their society, for such destroy nnanimity and loosen 
the bonds of association. 

I have frequently conversed with English priests, and among the 
rest with certain bishops, concerning faith : on account of their doc- 
trine they insist that faith alone produces the endeavor to good; bat 
when interrogated whether by endeavor they understand the manifest 
will of man, they incline to the negative, because all that proceeds 
from the manifest will of man, in itself, is not good, and is merito- 
rious; wherefore by endeavor they understand an internal operation, 
with which the intellect is little acquainted; consequently that sadi 
endeavor lies deep in faith, and is only manifested by an inclination 
to act : they hold this opinion so tenaciously, and also that faith 
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produces the good which is called charity, that they were unwilling 
to he led to heliere, although they heard it said from heaven, that 
fiuth produces nothing of charity, hnt that charity produces faith, and 
that the fiiith which precedes charity is not a Uring faith, hut only 
knowledge; that man, also, ought to do good as from himself, other- 
wise nothing good can he implanted and take root; hut to this they 
closed their ears. I told them, that one of the most talented amongst 
them all had schemed as many as a hundred reasons and ways to 
confirm the doctrine that faith produces [charity], and that he had 
trarersed eveiy way throughout, as may be done in the spiritual world, 
thinking that it is so, yet on arriving at the end he had seen from 
illustnition that he had erred; this, indeed, he confessed on every 
occasion. When also their own appointed prayers on taking the Holy 
Supper were read before them, where these things are said*, [although 
it was perceived what]t they thought, they were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge that they repeat this to the laity, and reserve their doctrine for 
the clergy: wherefore it was made known to them that a life accprding 
to the faith of the laity saves, but a life according to the doctrine of 
the dergf, condemns, because in the faith of the clergy there is no 
life, and in their life no faith. But precisely the reverse is the case 
with the laity. 

In the spiritual world it is possible to form images and many other 
things from ideas of thought, so as to be discernible, which is a pecu- 
liarity there; wherefore, these English priests were bent upon attempt- 
ing to form an image in the likeness of a man from the ideas of their 
thought concerning faith alone, or concerning faith separate from cha- 
rity, which, when completed, appeared monstrous; not unlike Dagon, 
the idol of the Philistines in Ekron, it was consequently thrown into 
a lake. 

It is said to the English, in the spiritual world, that they are fond 
of el^^ance in their discourses, and that such elegance sounds agree- 
ably in the ear, yet instructs but litUe, especially when the subject 

* The following passage in particular, which occurs in the Communion Service 
of the Church of England, is, in all respects, a beautiful expression of the eminently- 
religious feeling, and evidently gives the prior place to charity. 

" Then shall the Priett My to those that come to receive the Holy Communion, 

* Ye that do truly and earnestly repent you of your sins, and are in love and 
charity with your neighbors, and intend to lead a new life, following the command- 
ments of Grod, and walking from henceforth in his holy ways, draw near with fidth, 
and take this Holy Sacrament to your comfort ; and make your humble confession 
to Almighty God, meekly kneeling upon your knees.' ** 

f These words supply an hiatus in the original, occasioned by some defect in the 
Itf .S. edited by Dr. Tafel. 

U2 
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relates to faith, and justification thereby; lor the expressions are 
then so skilfully chosen that one can hardly know whether any 
good is to be done or not; the argument in a discourse so derised 
sounds as if works were to be done; yet it involves that faith produces 
works without the individual knowing anything of the matter. 

In the spiritual world the earth appears similar to what it does in 
the natural world; there are cities there too, as well as the open 
country: those who have inhabited cities in the natural world, live there 
in cities likewise; and it is similar with those who have lived in conntiy 
places. The cities in the spiritual world are also like those in the 
natural world, as to streets and public places, but unlike as to the 
buildings; nor do the good and the evil dwell together promiscuously, 
but in the midst of the city, where there is also an edifice, reside the 
best of the inhabitants, who are moderators and magistrates: to the 
east those who are in the dear good of love: to the west, those who 
are in the obscure good of love: to the south those who are in the 
clear light of truth ; to the north those who are in the obscure light of 
truth. The good of love and also the truth of fiiith decreases from 
the centre to the ultimate circle. London, like the other cities there, 
is similar to the city of the same name in the natural world as to 
streets, but not as to houses, nor as to the inhabitants, and the locality 
of their dwellings. Having, in the spirit, vralked through its streets, I 
knew and conversed with some there as to the unbelief of men in the 
world, who will wonder to hear, and will not credit that those who have 
lived in London, see London also after death, and if good, also inhabit 
their city ; yet it is no otherwise. They said, that neither had they 
believed it when in the world, because such a truth does not penetrate 
into sensual ideas, but only into rational ideas iUustrated by spiritual 
light; neither did they know that spiritual things appear before spirits 
as material things appear to men, and that they are all from a spiritual 
origin, as all things in the natural world are from a material origin: 
that the case is similar with the houses of a city whidi are not 
built like houses in the natural world; but are created in a moment by 
the Lord, equally with every thing else; they rejoice that now, as for- 
merly, they are living in England, and in its great city. They said 
likewise, that there is another London below, not unlike as to streets, 
but dissimilar as to houses and inhabitants, in which the evil reade 
in the midst and the upright in the ultimate mivI--- - - • -^^ *? * 
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into a profound gulf, through which they are cast into hell, the yawn- 
ing chasm then closes and the evil again accumulating still gather 
towards the same spot, and are again absorbed by hell. This is in 
the spiritual world, it is otherwise in heaven, and again different in 
hell. 



SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATIONS. 
The Dog. 

Although the allusion of Swedenborg to the dog Cerberus (a. c. 5051) 
and to the account of Helicon in the treatise on the white horse, would 
seem to recommend, with sufficient distinctness, our attention to the 
early fiibles, it may be useful, on the present occasion, to assign a rea- 
son for gathering what so many have regarded only as old straws ; lest 
we be deemed unfaithi^ laborers in the harvest, when we bind our 
gleaning with the sheaves of new com. 

From a few grains of wheat, taken from the folds of the swathing 
round an Egyptian mummy at least three thousand years old, two or 
three stalks were obtained as the reward of the first plmting ; but other 
harvests have succeeded, and now a whole field of primeval com is 
ripening in the sun : who could have thought the old grain had so much 
virtue in it ? but in troth we are apt to forget that the world was young 
in those ancient times, and still younger in the period we designate the 
mo9t ancient. Looking back, therefore, through the vista of ages, we 
should rather expect to see life in its infancy and to find the remains of 
that infant purity, like the vital principle in the old grain, actually con- 
cealed in what appears to be the worthless remains of a widely spread 
superstition : and what says Swedenborg on this subject? he assures us 
that those amongst the ancients who could compose books the most 
abounding in the most significant correspondences were esteemed above 
all others for their wisdom (a.e. 543); the book of Job is also men- 
tioned as an example of this kiad of writing, and we have substantial 
evidence of his opinion, that the Egyptians were acquainted with this 
style of composition, m his own assertion that he was able to interpret 
their hieroglyphics by its rules ; many valuable troths, then, may be 
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east ; this alone may be considered a sufficient apology for interesting 
the reader in snch antiquities ; but when it is added that they perfonn 
a use in the illustration of scripture similar to that arising from a know- 
ledge of history, of eastern institutions, and of the economy of the three 
kingdoms of nature, their importance as objects of study must be at 
once admitted, and the proofs of such a value be industriously sought 
in examples of their application. 

Amongst the numerous significant problems handed down from early 
times, the worship of Anubis by the Egyptians is by no means the 
least interesting : this deity is represented with the head of a dog, 
the animal to whose assistance man is indebted for so many conquests 
over the brute creation, and the subject of treatment so different in the 
east and west : The Greek form of the name by which this deity is 
known appears to be derived from Aycv (aneu) the adverb of negation, 
and BI02 (bios) Life, sustenance, innate virtue or power ; to be without 
these is characteristic of the mind in the mere Egyptian state. The 
generic name of the dog, however, in the Grecian tongue is kton whence 
Kvyosf to which the verb Kvyew is closely related, signiiying to kiss, to 
blandish ; also, KvyoOapsris, impudence, ; and other words denoting im- 
modesty, &c. Cynopolis, a city of Egypt, was built in honor of Anubis, 
in which the dogs were fed on sacred aliments, and the image of the deity, 
with that of Isis and of Osiris, carried in their solemnities. The dog of 
Pluto has also been traced to an Egyptian origin, to a time when such 
of the deceased as were adjudged worthy of burial, were conveyed to 
Elizout, the habitation of joy : this place was a plain embellished with 
groves and brooks, and at its entrance was placed the figure of a dog 
with three pairs of jaws, called Cerberus from Cert or cri an exclamation 
and ber the grave : another, and as it seems to us, a more probable de- 
rivation of the name in its Greek form is from xpeas and fiopos, signifjing 
a flesh devourer, which evidently points to the carnal appetite of the 
sensual principle. It is related that this dog, which the Greeks sup- 
posed to be stationed at the entrance of hell, was dragged thence by 
Hercules, when he went to redeem Alceste, and from the foam which 
fell upon the earth out of the dog's mouth, during the struggle, sprang 
the poisonous herb Aconite : [Wolf-bane]. It is not unlikely that one 
of the evils of self-intelligence originating from sensual persuasions, 
may be thus alluded to ; and the custom of the old heroes, who, in 
their life-time visited Pluto's Kingdom, of giving a cake to appease the 
angry baying of Cerberus, may denote the means by which alone the 
sensual appetite can be satisfied, namely, the appropriation of good. 
It would be an easy task to reconcile the difference which arises in the 
signification of the name according as the one or the other of its pro- 
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baUe deiirations is regarded, hj oonsidering that a cry from the grave, 
is no less expressive than a longing to devour flesh, of evils deeply and 
sorely Mt, the funeral cry, perhaps, relating to the understanding and 
the appetite to the will. 

Vulcan, we are informed, made a dog of brass, which he presented 
to Jupiter, and which afterwards figures in the story of Cephalus and 
Procrb ; this dog was able to perform all the functions natural to the 
living animal, and probably represents that sensual delight which ori- 
ginates from natural good conjoined with truth, for the brazen dog was 
always sure of his prey. The fabulists were not insensible, also, to the 
disorderly appetites of this faculty, as the story of the Egyptian dogs 
ravening upon the flesh of the god Apb, may sufficiently prove : but 
it is in the Holy Word we find the most unequivocal evidence of 
the lustful desires for which it is distinguished: the Hebrew name 
of the dog is :i^ Cheleb, and the churlish Nabal (1 Samuel xxv. 3) 
is said to be of the house of Caleb, literally however, as Harris 
remarks, the son of a dog : [Cheleb :] we quote the following also from 
his Dictionary. ''In Deut. xxiii. 18, Cheleb seems to be used for a 
paihie, a eatamite, called plainly unp, in the immediately preceding 
verse. • . . Such abominable wretches appear likewise to be denoted by 
the term kvw€s, 'dogs,' Rev. xxii. 15, where we may also read their 
doom, Comp. Rev. xxi. 8/' 

And yet die dog is highly esteemed among Europeans, with whom 
indeed it is usual to extol its good qualities ; it is the most domesticated 
and fiiithful animal known to man, and the one which of all others 
becomes the pet of a household ; the reason is, that nearly every dog 
in Europe is ovmed by a nuuter who command* his obedience. In the 
cities of the east the dogs are not subject to this control, but prowl 
about the streets in savage packs, preying upon offal, and following 
their instincts without control : this contrast between the treatment of 
the dog in the east and west finely exemplifies the use of the sensual 
faculties: the mind in which spiritual truth obtains the mastery is 
faithfrdly served by the lower fiiculties, the senses minister in an or- 
derly manner to its delights, and by embodying in their instrumental 
forms the determinations of the will, assist in overcoming the evil pas- 
sions, as the dog assists in the chase ; but, allowed to exercise their 
natural functions without control, they develop the most vicious incli- 
nations. In short, the character of a dog depends on his master, as 
that of the sensual affection depends entirely on the control of the supe- 
rior faculties, and where no subjection of any kind is enforced, it must 
become entirely evil. 

The Dog, therefore, corresponds to the affection of sensual delight. 
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in which there can be little of spiritual life ; in a good sense it denotes 
the meanest of those who are in the church, but in the sense in which 
it is most generally alluded to, it indicates those who are wholly sepa- 
pated by evils of life : the dog resembling Cerberus, to which Sweden- 
borg alludes, denotes, he informs us, a guard '* to prevent man from 
passing over from celestial conjugial love to the love of adultery, which 
is infernal, or vice verad;" the reason of its double action appears to 
be, that while sensual lust is a terrible and repulsive thing in the sight 
of the good who view it in the light of heaven, it is all-powerful over 
its willing votaries and binds them with the chains of darkness and 
death : the former by the Lord's good providence have no inclination 
to appease the appetite of the dog by the sacrifice of a single good 
principle, (which the cake offered by the ancient heroes may be supposed 
to denote,) and the latter are prevented by the evil affection itself from 
acquiring that good which they could only profane. 



Swedenborff, versus Berkeley, Kant, and Coleridge. By Axe ph. 
Smith, Fleet Street. 

The motive which may have influenced *' Aleph," in the publication of 
this work, we sincerely trust, carries its own reward in the satisfaction 
of a conscientious desire to do good ; otherwise the writer may expe- 
rience some disappointment. The object of the work, as our readers 
may surmise from the title, is to overthrow Mr. Tulk's theory of ex- 
istence, and were it successful the writer would be entitled to some 
commendation for his pains : while, however, he has failed to secure 
the laurel due to the successful disputant, his claim to one or two of its 
leaves will, perhaps, be generally admitted: he has certainly shewn 
the mischievous tendency of idealism, and quoted sufHdent evidence 
from Swedenborg to shew that in his philosophy the world is based on 
a material substratum ; and we believe others, before him, have done 
as much. 

We could wish, if only for the pleasure of expressing unqualified 
praise on some one point, that '' Aleph" had used more sparingly the 
belligerent materials which are always at hand when a controversy 
occurs : personalities are always painful, and doubly so when they are 
suffered to intrude into a question so important as that at issue between 
Mr. Tulk and his brethren of the New Church : we have only to 
quote such passages as the following to shew that the writer has been 
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at least as intent on overthrowing Mr. Tulk as on demolishing his 
theory. 

" As this learned and romantic writer can so easily remove from his 
thoughts the divine mission and illumination of Swedenborg, it is not 
surprising that he proceeds further. . . . First standing in the way of 
sinners, he soon appears seated in the scomer's chair. 

"Origen is his type, &c., and what is more wonderful, the cha- 
racter which he gives of this learned father, with some little emendation 
is the most correct description of lus own little performance. The 
abuse which he pours out against the literal sense of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and his scurrilous jests against even the person of the Lord, in 
order to exalt the spiritual sense, are as disgusting as they are childish 
and irrational. , . . So true it is, that the spirits of darkness can easily 
troMsform themselves into angels of light. 

" From a long acquaintance with the world, and with persons of 
this stamp, we have observed that their love of controvert is untiring. 
As a bull-dog, they never give up their hold. 

"Two enquiries have suggested themselves to the mind — 1st, as to 
the writer's intention : 2ndly, as to the uses for which these novelties 
are designed. . . The answer to the first enquiry, is very difficult to give, 
seeing we can only form conjectures at random from fallacies of outward 
appearance. Being in the pursuit of truth, and desirous of assisting 
our friends in the attainment of the same object, we shall fearlessly 
express onr opinions drawn only from conjectural appearances. It is — 
that there is a latent current behind. The end and object of the writer 
is doubtful — difficult to ascertain. It is probable, and not impossible, 
that it may be a transcendental project. Having leisure and independence, 
he wished to make some experimental trials on the members of the New 
Church, — to try how far these infant institutions were capable of re- 
ceiving this novel theory, since he had been so easily and strongly per- 
soaded in his own mind to adopt it. . . . And my reason is that I cannot 
persuade myself that any man seriously in search after truth, could 
ever have written these commentaries on Swedenborg's theology." 

It is always dangerous to impute motives and states of mind to others, 
but when such imputations are avowedly founded on mere " random con- 
jecture," they are altogether inexcusable. We have no sympathy with 
Mr. Tulk's peculiar opinions, and perfectly agree with " Aleph" as to 
their dangerous tendency : yet why should we regard that gentleman 
as a *' sinner" in any sense of the word which does not equally apply 
to ourselves and to every human being 7 There is little, too, of that 
humihty which the writer professes to admire, in the attempt to find 
an intention under the surface — ' a latent current behind,' in which is 
concealed such a sinister design, as a gentleman of fortune, one who 
has but Httle else to do (!), might amuse himself with pursuing. Surely 
the strong persuasion that he is right in his convictions, is motive enough 
for Mr. Tulk's perseverance. The observation of Mr. Hartley also, that 
men would sooner part with their skins than with their opinions, ex- 
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plains aU the difficulties encountered by Aleph in his inquisitiony and 
for ourselves, at least, we would not venture to suspect the author of 
Spiritucd Christianity, or, indeed, any writer who exhibits a devoted 
attachment to his religious opinions, of a less honest intention than 
that which we would willingly take credit for ourselves. 

One remark of " Aleph" we would recommend to Mr. Tulk's serious 
consideration, ''the very attempt to fix this hypothesis (the ideality of 
space) upon the authority of Swedenborg, is an act of insanity ; for 
throughout the whole of the Arcana Celestia Swedenborg was cautioos 
to preserve these distinctions by laws perfectly discrete, until we are 
brought to the ultimate of the natural and material world :" it ia true 
we have no right to challenge any theorist for taking so much only of 
an author as may be adapted to his purpose, but it is only reasonable 
to expect a definite statement of the relation he assumes to his authority : 
we must confess that Part IV. of Spiritual Christianity contains a more 
perspicuous statement than we remember to have met with on any 
former occasion from the author's pen, written also in an amiable and 
anxious spirit. Yet we are only the more desirous to learn whether 
Swedenborg is regarded by him as a consistent writer, whose theolog;ical 
works are to be taken m toto as they stand, or whether his works are 
to form a mine, from the ore of which we may expect to obtain about 
forty per cent, of pure metal : not that we have yet to form our own 
opinion on the subject, but a clear statement on this point wUl resolve the 
question into its simpler elements : it is important that we should know 
the conditions on which any theorist offers his speculations : if we cannot 
part with a single page of Swedenborg's writings in exchange for a whole 
volume of commentaries, (and we have a right to fix our own value on 
what we already possess,) and the commentator is inflexible in his demand, 
the negotiation ends in the simplest manner ; we decline the sacrifice : 
but if, on the other hand, such a price is demanded as we would will- 
ingly pay, we have then only to consider the intrinsic value of the 
theory itself. 

We wait patiently, however, the completion of Mr. Tulk's monthly 
series, when we hope to possess in the entire work such a faithful and 
simple elucidation of his opinions, as may turn the current of critiea] 
volubility from its unsatisfactory gurglings among personal and ciicnm- 
stantial details, to the deeper channel of principles, and consequently, 
to a final issue. We should be sorry to interrupt a speaker in the midst 
of a calm and eloquent appeal, in justification of his character and 
opinions, when we are conscious that the very circumstance of the ^ 
secures the right of replying in proper season. 
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Metapkyncal Analyns, Revealing m the Proeen of the Farmaium of 
Thought, a New Doctrine of Metaphyeice, By J. W. Tombs. 
Saunders and Otlej. 

The new doctrine, wbich Mr. Tombs boasts that he has firmly estab- 
lished upon the basis of scientific observation, may be not inaptly 
termed the metaphyeics of inductive philoeophy. Viewed in this light 
the theory propounded appears to be complete, and b, at least, gene- 
rally intelligible. Indeed we have not before met with a more curious 
and instructive exposition of the necessaiy metaphysicsl consequences 
of the ' rigid induction' of modem philosophers. Not only is all sci- 
entific knowledge to be obtained by sensuous observation, but also, 
according to these earthly ' wise ones,' all human intelligence, all real 
wisdom. Mr. Tombs, who is a firm believer in inductive infallibility, 
bddly puts forth his claim to be recognized as the grand philosopher 
of mental science. The fundamental items of his theoiy appear to be 
briefly as follow : — All sensations are images of outward objects, and 
all thon^ts the mere images of sensations, while 'reason and ima- 
gination are but more compendious forms, more elaborate develop- 
ments of the elementary act, namely, memory, or the recalling of 
images of past sensations.' 

" Whether we exercise the highest powers of our reason in inference, 
or of our imaginations in associating, in bleoding together, and har- 
monizing under different aspects the images of sensations, which are as 
unceasingly formed as the sensations themselves are unceasingly ex- 
perienced, we shall become aware that these mental powers are but 
different modes of dealing with the images of our sensations ; that they 
are, in fact, but subtle repetitions of that act of the mind which con- 
sists in recalling the images of sensation, that the results which they 
indicate are the more or less comprehensive expression of a series of 
acts of memory, to which they bear a relation (to go to arithmetic for 
an iDustration) analogous to that which losarithmic calculation bears to 
the simpler processes of addition and multiplication. That, in short, 
infinite m number, and unceasing as are the sensations which we ex- 
perience, so the recollection of their images, the whole process of thinking 
and of acquiring knowledge, proceeds idso by a process proportionably 
subtle in its modes, but reducible to the simple elements of their for- 
mation, preservation, and combination. That, in fact, reason in its 
highest sphere is the consolidation of experience into formulse." 

If this were all human intelligence amounted to-— if it were indeed 
merely an accumulation and combination of outward facts ; if truth 
flowed not into the mind from within, as well as from without, — from 
God, as well as from nature, then would it be comparatively easy to 
discern the boundary of human knowledge. But how barren and lifeless 
is such a philosophy, — how utterly insufficient for all vital purposes ! 
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The jearnings of the soul can never be circumsGribed within the limits 
of nature, or satisfied with merely discovering her secrets. Thoughts 
will flash upon the mind, such as nature could never reveal, and emo- 
tions find utterance in words such as nature could never have dictated. 
Whence then do they come ? The members of the New Church will 
have little difficulty in replying, for they know that every good affection 
and idea of intelligence is an inspiration from heaven. This important 
truth is altogether overlooked in the metaphysical analysis now before 
us. Induction is a philosophical truth in its proper place : it is true so 
far as observation is concerned, but no further, it has no constructing 
power. The author's error, like that of most modems, consists in the 
endeavor to make it everything. A large portion of this work consists 
of an attempt to disprove the theory of Idealism ; we cannot, however, 
consider the attempt altogether successful. The hypothesis is far too 
cunning to be thus overthrown. Into this subject we cannot at present 
enter : it is, however, worthy of notice that the philosophers of the 
world should now be engaged in combating a theory, which b also rising 
to try the intellectual fidelity of the New Church. 



Eman. Swedenhorgii JHarii SpiritualU, para septimat ^c. W. Newbery. 

This portion of the Diary consists of an appendix, comprising a 
number of brief treatises, edited, with his usual care, by Dr. Tafel. 
It would be difficult perhaps to form any adequate conception of the 
patience expended on these manuscripts without a sight of them ; 
but the value of the printed copies is admitted by all who have ever so 
slightly glanced at their contents : between twenty or thirty pages of 
fac simila copies of those words and passages which the editor has fbond 
it difficult to decipher, attest the correctness of the whole ; and at the 
same time possess unusual interest as literary curiosities, and as evidenoe 
of the circumstances under which the Diary was written : these 
documents, with the addition of a lithographic portrait of Sweden- 
borg, will probably create a demand for this part of the Diaiy, even 
amongst those who are unable to profit by the perusal of the Latin 
text. 

In noticing this valuable addition to the Bibliotheca Swedenborgiana, 
the extent of which is already without a parallel in any similar dass of 
writings, we could hardly feel excused were we to neglect the oppor- 
tunity of calling for additional support in aid of the existing institutions 
of the church. We can hardly suppose that any of our readers are 
altogether ignorant of the sums required to carry on the operations of 
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the London Printing Society ; yet we cannot conceal onr conviction that 
much more might be done by the many who daily and hourly profit by 
its labors, to lessen the anxiety of the few on whom the responsibility of 
pablication^ &c., necessarily devolves. It is an easy matter to pay six 
shillings at the Society^s dep6t, for a work which would be priced at nearly 
doable the amount by a speculative bookseller, and to complain of the 
g;rievance, if a few weeks' delay should take place in the appearance of 
a new volume ; but how much more considerate it would be, of such as 
can afford it, to contribute more largely to the funds, and keep the 
Society in a position to meet every demand upon its exertions. We 
think it no desecration of the Word to quote its language in an appeal 
which has for its object the attainment of means for diffusing the truths 
of a new and glorious revelation ; we say, therefore, to our wealthier 
brethren, " To whom much is given, of them much wiU be required." 
We appeal to every one who can appreciate the value of the doctrines 
npon which a new and everlasting Church is to be founded, for aid in its 
present infantile state. We are repeating a truism, perhaps, but great 
objects demand great exertions ; and what object, whether philanthro- 
pical or patriotic is to be compared with that which is involved in the 
dissemination of Swedenborg*s writings— the foundation of a True Church. 
The present moment is an auspicious one, but tenfold the exertion that 
has ever been made is imperatively demanded by existing circumstances. 
In future, let tens, hundreds, nay, thousands if it be possible, supply 
the place of the solitary pounds which have hitherto been devoted to 
the Church, and her institutions will soon attest the reality of her mis- 
sion. But what argument can we adopt which shaU enforce the duty of 
e?ery possible exertion in the sacred cause more earnestly than the words 
of Malachi ? " Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there 
may be meat in my house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord 
of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven and pour you 
oat a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it." 



The New Jerusalem Magazine, Boston, U.S. Containing the Journal 
of the Twenty-eighth General Convention. July, 1846. 

We have been much gratified by the perusal of this report, which 
affords evidence of the activity displayed by our transatUntic brethren 
in the promotion of the good cause. As our space will not admit of a 
comprehensive analysis of the contents, we would recommend those 
who feel an interest in the subject to purchase the magazine, and shall 
content ourselves with noticing the following points. 
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It appears that the establishmeDt of the Sweden borg Association 
in London formed a subject of gratulation in the address of the Con- 
vention to oar Conference in 1845, being hailed 'as an event which 
is destined to form an epoch in the history of the Church ;' the pas- 
sage, which contains this allusion, in the address from the Convention, 
has met with an eloquent response from the Rev. David Howarth, who 
was deputed by the last Conference to write the customary annual 
address ; the extract will be read with considerable interest, and may 
serve to remind the reader that the Association is but a youthful insti- 
tution, and, being engaged on an expensive work at the present moment, 
requires the aid of every effort that can be made in its behalf. 

** You are pleased to notice with much commendation the institution 
of our * Swedenborg Association.' Accept our thanks for your favour- 
able opinion, and for the promise to co-operate in support of the Asso- 
ciation, as expressed with so much cordiality in your Address, and also 
in the journal of your Convention. We cherish the hope, founded as 
we think on reasonable conviction, that the progress of the Association, 
if adequately supported, will have a powerful tendency to diminish the 
many groundless prejudices which the labored efforts of superstition and 
bigotry have most wantonly raised against the character and claims of 
Swedenborg, and which, we presume, have been mainly instrumental in 
committing to temporary oblivion his masterly works on philosophy and 
science. But these, we trust, together with their author, will now, by 
the laudable efforts of this institution, be placed in their true position 
before the minds of those rational thinkers, both in America and in this 
country, whose understandings are not so heavily trammelled, as those 
of the devotees of miscalled religion commonly are, by the iron yoke of 
obstinate prejudice. Moreover, even these works of our author, having 
an upward bearing towards the wisdom, goodness, and adoration of the 
Infinite, can hardly fail to influence, more or less, the cultivated natmral- 
rational of the man of science, with a beneficial tendency towards reli- 
gion, and will possibly become, in such cases, the most successful 
harbingers of his sublime and sacred theology." 

The Convention has warmly seconded the efforts of Prof. Bush, by 
appointing a Committed to do all in its power to extend the drcolation 
of the '' Swedenborg Library," and passing a resolution recommending 
the receivers in all parts of America to use their influence in bringing it 
into notice. While encouraging the enterprise of an individual, it is 
also actively engaged itself, and, amongst other labors, proposes to 
distribute a copy of Mr. Clowes's Address to every clergyman in the 
United States. We must not conclude, however, without extracdng a 
resolution on a subject which we have no doubt wiU be brought before 
the ensuing Conference. 

*' Resolved, — That the subject of the preparatory steps for a new 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures, undertaken by M. Le Boys des 
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Guajs, be referred to the Committee on ecclesiastical affairs^ with full 
power to correspond with the French Committee." 

In expressing our hope that an equivalent resolution may be passed 
at Birmingham, we regard also the operations of the New Church Bible 
Society established in London as a subject calling equally for consideration 
at the same time ; the proposed works are equally important, although we 
would plead more warmly for our brethren in France on account of their 
isolated position, and the labor which has been already bestowed by a 
single individual. 



London MtMionary and Tract Society, — ^The arrangement of the Miaaionary 
Ccmmittee for a coarse of six lectures at each of the towns of Chatham and Maid- 
stone has now been carried into effect, the lectores having been delivered by the 
Rev. T. Chalklen to attentive, although not always numerous audiences. Mr. 
Chalklen also had the pleasure of meeting the friends at Chatham for the purpose 
of hdping them to form themselves into a society, in order that they may become 
associated with the Church generally, and be among the recognized societies in the 
Conference list. Twenty-two names were received, and resolutions were passed for 
their constitution as a society. They have also a Sunday School, which the children 
of the members attend, and thus receive instruction which will doubtless serve to 
prepare them for becoming at a future day members of the Church. In Maidstone 
where Calvinism of almost every shade prevails, prejudice against the New Church 
has arisen to an almost overwhelming flood. Amongst other scandals circulated 
against our doctrines, the charge of denying Christ is widely diffused ! The injustice 
of such diarges, however, can only urge the necessity for more unwearied exertion. 

A few weeks ago the inhabitants of Reading had their attention called to the 
doctrines of the New Church by our friend Mr. Chalklen, but his efforts to make 
known the truth there met with but little apparent success. Hie Committee of the 
Missionary Society was not, however, disheartened by this drcumstance. It was 
aooordingiy agreed to send our worthy friend and fellow-laborer in the holy cause, 
J(^ Tores, to distribute tracts in that populous town. To those who are unac- 
qoainted with the fiict it may be interesting to be informed that he is a Norwegian 
sailor, who received the doctrines of the New Church about eleven years ago, and 
who being maimed from an injury in the wrist is prevented from gaining his liveli- 
hood at sea. He therefore employs himself in selling where he can sell, and in 
giviiig away when he cannot, the tracts and other works of the New Church, with 
whidi he is furnished by his friends. His habits are very simple and his wants very 
moderate, and these are supplied partly by the sale of his books, and partly by the 
regular contributions of some of our Argyle Square friends, whom the Lord has 
permitted to enjoy the pleasure of assisting in his maintenance. 

John Tores, then, proceeded to Reading by rail, with a supply of about j\ftHn 
fnauhred tracts, and of these, in spite of a good deal of opposition, he contrived to 
distribute about twelve hundred. Poor John was threatened with imprisonment for 
his pains, but this did not deter him from the performance of his duty, and those 
who know him well, will know how well he would perform it. He is full of affection, 
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and he preaches the truth in his humble way, in the spirit of affection, of love to 
God and man, and we believe that his labor of love will not be in vain. 

New Church Bible Society, — All snbscribers are requested to pay their aimiial 
subscription, due in April last, to Thomas Julians, Esq., the Treasurer, 12, Stooe- 
field Street, Islington, at their earliest convenience. We take this opportunity oi 
mentioning that copies of the new translation of the Prophet Nahum with an intro- 
duction and notes may be obtained eithesr of Mr. Julians, or of Mr. BroolmlMink, 
307, Holbom, in part payment of the subscription claims. We have alao the plea- 
sure of stating that a New Church Russian gentleman is engaged about a trawtbilion 
of the Holy Scriptures into the Russian language, and a New Church Polish gentle- 
man is also making a translation of the Divine Word into Polish. 



America, — Several clergymen of the old church in different parts of this i 
country have during the past year announced themselves as receivers of the New 
Church doctrines, and some of them are now actively employed in spreading abroad 
the glad tidings. The Rev. Mr. Stone, from a town in Maine, an acoompliahed 
scholar and excellent man, formerly of the old orthodoxy, but now warmly attached 
to the New Church, lately accepted an invitation from a Unitarian society in Salem, 
Massachusetts, who gladly received him as their minister, even after he bad informed 
them of his belief in the truth of our doctrines. 

Plan for the formation of Branch Mimonary and Tract Societiee, and for the 
association of those already in existence^ with the London 3iissionary and TYaci 
Society,—First, It is desirable wherever a sufficiently numerous New Churdk societj 
exists, or wherever there are several societies in a district, that a Branch Missionary 
and Tract Society be formed, having for its object the dissemination of the doctrines 
in its own locality and neighbourhood, by means of lectures and tracts. 

Second, Each Branch Society should appoint its own officers ; amongst wham, 
it is suggested there should always be a treasurer, secretary, and tract distribmim-s^ 
and, when practicable, in addition to these, a president, committee, ooUecfeor% and 
missionaries. 

Third. Each Branch Society should have the entire control of its own funds, and 
where these are greater than is needed for its own district, a portion of them might 
be transmitted to the central society, but where they are insufficient, applicatiOB to 
be made to that society for aid, stating the grounds on whidi such application vi made. 

Fourth, Branch Societies to have tracts for distribution at trade price. 

Fifth, The secretary of each Branch Society should furnish to the secretary of 
the central society, on or before the 15th of April in each year, a ma nu scr ip t report 
of its proceedings up to that time, or as nearly so as may be convenient ; that anch 
report may be considered by the committee prior to the holding of the annual meeting 
in May. 

Sixth, Copies of the report of the central society, including the whole or sncfa 
portions of the reports of every Branch Society in connection widi it as it may be 
found expedient to print, to be furnished to each Branch Society in such namben 
as may be required for its use, such copies being paid for by the Brandi Society 
wherever practicable in just proportion. 
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NOTICES. 

T. B. and W. J. Harding of Southampton inform us that they have very 
lately become readers of the New Church writings, and in consequence have 
been dismissed from the Wesleyan Sunday School, where one of them had been 
a teacher three years ; ashamed to persecute them openly for the truth's sake, 
the officers of the school made it a pretext that one of them was slightly detif, 
which was no more true than it had been during the whole three years. 

In reply to the queries of our correspondents we cannot do better than con- 
firm their own impressions as to the humanity of our Lord. It would be dan- 
gerous indeed to assign a merely figurative meaning to an event which was, in 
every particular, as real as the work of creation itself: Swedenborg distinctly 
says that the Lord arose with His whole body complete. As to the lectures, 
all we can say is, they were published in the New York Papers. 

Kappoxo(r is thanked. We shall avail ourselves of his letter in our next. 
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THE PRESENT SOCIAL CHANGES THE BASIS AND INDICA- 
TION OF AN APPROACHING RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT. 

* Thk sigDS of the times' and ' the spirit of the age' have now become 
pet phrases with those who indulge in speculations upon the portents 
rapidly crowding upon the social horizon. But out of the thousands 
thus employed how few are there who have any conception of the won- 
derful provisions and bounty of the Lord's providence I Politicians are 
troobled for the safety of their several parties ; monopoly is wailing for 
its lost indulgences ; and time-honoured customs and institutions are 
becoming in all directions the objects of an uncompromising and search- 
ing scrutiny. With few and trifling exceptions, men begin to see that 
m spirit is abroad which no human hand can stay. But whither will 
it lead us ? to destruction ? or to contentment and happiness ? These 
are questions which are too often replied to, merely from the effect of 
the changes upon our awn prejudices and private interests. If they 
forward our interests, or confirm that which our minds have already 
eonfirmed, then are they worthy of all encouragement ; but alas I if 
they oppose our cherished opinions, or are in opposition to our selfish 
desires, how different is the feeling with which they are regarded ! We 
are all too much inclined to wish that Divine Providence may regulate 
circumstances in agreement with our feelings, instead of striving to 
regulate our feelings in accordance with the dictates of true wisdom. 
Let us, however, as members of the New Church, endeavor to with- 
stand this backsliding tendency of our fallen natures, and to look upon 
the movements of society as means in the hand of the Lord for working 
oat His own beneficent purposes. 

Swedenborg repeatedly informs us that all the natural uses of the 
world are intended, primarily, for the service of the Lord's kingdom, 
and for the sake of his Holy Word. ** The Word was able to be 
written on our earth, in consequence of the art of writing baring ex- 
isted here from the most ancient time, first on the rind or bark of 
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trees, next on skins or parchment, afterwards on paper, and lastly by 
types, as in printing. This was provided of the Lord for the sake of 
the Word, The Word was afterwards able to be published throoghoat 
the whole earth, in conseqnence of the communication opened here 
amongst all nations, both by land and water, to all parts of the g^obe: 
hence the Word once written might be oonreyed from one nation to 
another, and taught in all places/' — E. 17. 115. If then such is the 
spiritual use which commerce is intended to serve, can any of our mem- 
bers for a moment doubt that its emancipation, which has recently been 
so nobly accomplished, has some important and intimate relation to 
the establishment and di£Fusion of the truths and influence of the new 
dispensation ? Who amongst ns will deny that a ftree and brotherly 
intercourse with every nation of the earth is the greatest commercial 
blessing the Divine Mercy could bestow ? What bosom does not g^ow 
with the consciousness that this is indeed the spirit of the New Jeru- 
salem ? It is the first fruit of that new inspiration from Heaven, whidi 
is the result of the Lord's second and glorious advent ; the earnest and 
forerunner of that more exalted interchange of thought and afiectioo^ 
consequent upon the spiritual descent of the Holy Jerusalem, the ckjr 
of hght, the habitation of the Lord. 

*'To trade signifies to procure knowledge to one's self, and also 
to communicate, because in heaven, where the Word is perodved ac- 
cording to the internal sense, there is not given any trading, . . . there- 
fore when mention is made of trading in the Word, it is understood in 
a ^iritual sense." — A, C, 4453. In a spiritual sense, then, the mem- 
bers of the New Church are, and must be, free traders. '* Freely ye 
have received, freely give," is the injunction of our Lord. The great 
practical mission of the New Church is to establish the spiritual freedom 
of thought, a perfect reciprocity of affection, and a full and grateful 
dependence upon the goodness and wisdom of the Lord. '*The Spirit 
and the bride say. Come; and let him that heareth say. Come; and 
let him that is athirst come; and whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely." Rev. xxii. 17. Such is the message of love whidi 
the New Church is to carry to every earnest and humble heart. Siidi 
is the sacred mission she is destined to accomplish. And here again 
we cannot help notii^ the startUng coincidence, the strict correspond- 
ence between the practical tendency of such a mission, and the prac- 
tical bearing of the recait movement. What were the great moral 
weapons by which the free-trade victory was won? What were the 
great truths which took possession of men's souls, and urged, and 
nerved them to the conflict? What was the Uving hope that llew 
kmdling from heart to heart, inspiring men with a self-sacrificing de- 
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tenDination, an energy which no trials or difficoliiei could daunt T 
Politicians may answer according to their prejudices; but truth can 
give bat one response. The idea which surmounted all opposition, was, 
nndonbtedly, that of free intercourse, in place of a narrow-minded 
exdnsioo; of reciprocal advantage, instead of 'a one-handed bargain;' 
of dependence on the wisdom of Providence, rather than on the selfish 
ingeoaity of man. These were the crowning principles which were 
reiterated in every free-trade argument; which shone forth as the moral 
from every exposition of facts. And, we repeat, they are the strict 
natoial correspondents, the social basis, of the spiritual mission and 
influence of the New Jerusalem. 

Bearing this difference in mind, namely, that the one movement 
was merely natural, whilst the other must be pre-eminently spiritual, 
the members of the New Church may learn an instructive and encourag- 
ing lesson from the progress and ultimate triumph of free trade prin- 
ciples. It is an oft-repeated observation that this great movement has 
been throughout a new thing in the history of the world. It has been 
strictly a moral, and educational work. Unlike the political agitations 
of old, it relied on no mere party, to the exclusion of others; it never 
deviated from the plain and simple path of moral rectitude, to court 
protection or countenance from the worldly great; it neither sought for, 
nor desired, the smiles of those whose hearts were turned away. It 
took its stand upon certain intelligible and universal truths, and ap- 
pealed earnestly and unweariedly to the universal intelligence of the 
eonntry. No wonder then that the movement was looked upon with 
suspicion and uneasiness by all the privileged authorities, all the favored 
and petted institutions and parties throughout the land. No wonder 
that chartered exclusiveness began to look about for precedents, for 
90 unconventional, so summary, so 'unconstitutional' a proceeding. 
Bat precedents and charters, like the candles of the night, are of 
little avail when the morning dawns: it is the business of the world's 
benefactors to make precedents, as well as to follow them. That calm, 
dear, earnest voice was the death knell of all exclusive greatness, all 
factitious authority.. Henceforth truth and intelligence must be the 
test of greatness; justice and universal good the only security of power. 
Does any one doubt this? Let him then examine the periodicals and 
publications of the day. Let him look to those which make any pre- 
tence of appealing to the public mind, and he will find, without excep- 
tion, this to be recognized as the leading principle of the age. On the 
other hand, let him look to those which are professedly party organs, 
and he will find this principle equally acknowledged, although too often 
as the great enemy which is most to be dreaded. In fact, cooperation 
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instead of party rivalry, is the great social characteristic of the day. 
And this noble work has been effected mainly by the educational in- 
fluence of the free trade movement. And yet, how simple were the 
means employed ! With what humble instruments may the hand of 
Providence work out the most magnificent results 1 The lesson of the 
lowly fishermen of Palestine has again been given for the world's 
instruction. 

A few men unknown to the world meeting together for the purpose 
of transacting their daily business, were perplexed and troubled at the 
encreasing depression of trade, and seeing that the privation and distress 
arose from the tyranny of a monstrous injustice, the power of which 
could only be supported through ignorance of its destructive nature, 
they determined if possible to expose its enormity, and show clearly 
what it was that men were banded together to uphold. Finding how- 
ever that all their attempts were fruitless to obtain an impartial bearing 
from those who well knew that their privileged interests were dependent 
on the continuance of ignorance, they turned from the deaf ear of pam- 
pered authority, to the eager hearts and enquiring minds of their fellow 
men. Like the apostles of old they preached their gospel through 
every city, and town, and village ; with what success we all well know. 
Those humble laborers in the cause of justice and social improvement 
have been the favored instruments of laying the foundation of a new 
and glorious superstructure, such as the world has never yet witnessed, 
or even hoped for. 

Now what is the all-important lesson which the members of the 
New Church may draw from all this? Evidently the following. — There 
is as real, and far more debasing a system of spiritual monopoly now 
existing, as that great social enormity which has been so recently over- 
thrown. A monopoly involving as fearful a condition of spiritual famine, 
as the bodily starvation which thousands have in this country so bitterly 
felt. This system of spiritual monopoly is now tottering to its base. 
Mens* minds will no longer submit to a system, which neither affords 
the nourishment which their souls require, nor permits them to seek 
it where it may be found. There is a growing spirit of insubordination 
amongst the religious world, similar to that which some eight or nine 
years ago broke out so threateningly in the political world. A similar 
scene of anarchy and destruction seems to threaten the one, spiritnallj, 
as that which threatened the other, naturally. And how was the poli- 
tical danger avoided ? for it is evident that it has now passed away. We 
have no hesitation in replying that the escape was mainly owing to the 
thoughts and energies of men having been directed into a more practical 
channel. The free-trade movement gave them something to hope for. 
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Instead of the morbid craving of a distracted and unsettling spirit, it 
filled their souls with a great and abiding troth. It concentrated their 
efforts on a peaceable and settled purpose^ and elevated their thoughts 
above the turmoil of a party strife. And never was a great reformation 
so peaceably conducted and accomplished. 

Now this is precisely what the New Church must do spiritually, 
before peace can be restored to the religious community. Let us not 
be misunderstood. We have no wish to see the New Church as a body 
identifying herself with any of the great questions of church govern- 
ment, or of state connexion. We have no wish to see her joining in 
the anxious rivalry, the petty struggles of worldly ambition. We have 
no hope to see her taking the lead, and assuming importance in any 
mere worldly consideration. We should feel such a contamination to 
be an utter desecration of her sacred mission. But we do solemnly 
believe that the time is now at hand when the troths of the Holy Jera- 
salem must become widely known and acknowledged ; when the words 
of the prophet Isaiah should awaken an earoest and grateful response 
in every heart. "0 Zion! that bringest good tidings, get thee up 
into the high mountain ; O Jerosalem ! that bringest good tidings, lift 
up thy voice with strength ; lift it up, be not afraid; say unto the 
cities of Judah, Behold your God!" Isa. xl. 9. Every member of the 
Lord's New Church, in whom the troth has really found a habitation, 
will at all times be ready to proclaim that truth, and to show its value 
by its influence on his life. We must proclaim everywhere, not only 
amongst the learaed and influential, but also among the ' poor and needy,* 
the great and glorious troth that thought must henceforth for ever be 
free; but that we can only enjoy real freedom, and troe happiness, 
in proportion as we regard the welfare of each other, and hold ourselves 
in humble and grateful dependence on the wisdom and mercy of the 
Lord. 



THE DESIGNATION OF THE CHURCH. 

The propriety of the designation ' New Jerosalem Church* has been 
frequently discussed and we now perceive that a notice of motion has 
been given to leave out the word ' JerusalenC from the title of the London 
Missionary and Tract Society: the question from which this proposition 
originates is of no trifling importance when it is considered that the 
aspect which the church shaU bear, not only before the world in our 
own time, but hereafter, when ancient usage may come to be pleaded 
in fkvor of any peculiar designation, is involved in it: when we say 
the aspect which the church shall bear before the world, we would be 
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understood to mean, her position and influence as a church in the 
genuine sense of the word; and not as to her standing in the opinioa 
of those who might be won or lost bj a mere name. 

The New Church is the only institution which claims the name of 
a church with a knowledge of its real import: to affix any qnalifying 
term less universal than the word ' Christian' is to yield the distinguish- 
ing title which we hold by an emphasis of interest and right, and mingle 
in the sea of a thousand sects: the following extract alone will be suffi- 
cient to shew that no title whaterer, resembling those by which one 
shade of religious opinion is distinguished fVom another amongst men, 
can be assumed without directly impugning the authority of Swedenborg. 

'* After the second advent the Church is not to be called evange- 
lical or reformed, much less Lutheran or Calvinistic, but Christian.'* 
Intntaiio ad novum ecclenam. — Sp. D. p. vii. 143. 

Evangelical, be it observed, is by no means a narrow term, but 
then Swedenborg doubtless perceived it would be a merely distinctive 
one amongst other distinctive sectarian names; and the New Church 
was to become the Bride, the Lamb's wife, to stand alone in all her 
characteristics; could a designation be found worthy of this high calling, 
and any reason advanced why it should be preferred to the title so 
emphatically applied by Swedenborg, we are at full liberty as rational 
and free creatures to adopt it; no such word, however, we feel assured 
can ever be discovered. 

'What!' will be the exclamation of many, is not the term 'Jeru- 
salem' as wide in its significance as the term church, and has it not 
been conferred on the New Church by the authority of the WordT* 
Granted, we reply; and much more, so far as the universality of the 
term is regarded ; but what if it should be too sacred for the common 
use of human societies and congregations of men ? The word Hiero- 
Salem contains the expression of Infinity and Eternity in its initial letter, 
and the Church as recognized by the Lord will indeed be an Infinite 
and Eternal one, but who can say that any society or form of govern- 
ment instituted by men will endure even a single age? to ourselves it 
appears nothing less than a desecration of the term when we see it 
graven on stone walls and written on the direction boards to lecture 
rooms and places of worship: that we may not appear singnlar in 
forming this high estimate of the word Jerusalem, and in the desire to 
see it reserved as the designation of the heavenly doctrines instead of 
applied to the works of man, we will once more quote from an autho- 
rity which is always conclusive amongst us as to facts of the kind. 

** Before the last judgment there were two cities called Jemaakni, 
but after the judgment their names were changed by command, because 
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at that time the Holy Jerusalem became everywhere the subject of 
diacoarse."— 2>e Judasu, ibid, 143. 

It mast be evident that the name ' Jemsalem' was taken from these 
two spiritaal cities becauae it had now acquired a sanctity as the signifi* 
cant designation of the Lord's New Church, which the inhabitants of 
the cities would have profaned; some of our friends, however, may 
not be willing to admit so much in favor of a mere word* jet they will 
at least allow that the name was changed by command, lest there should 
be any misconception as to what the Holy Jerusalem was which had 
become a subject of such frequent discourse: and even this reason 
ought to have sufficient weight to accomplish the desired change. There 
is the same danger here as in the spiritual world, that men, hearing 
the New Jerusalem spoken of as the Lord's New Church, and seeing 
our buildings, &c., called by the name, may form a sectarian opinion 
of the great cause, instead of rising to a perception of the universal 
troths now revealed. It would be a sad mistake to mislead the world 
into a belief that we suppose any congregation or society to be that 
Holy Jerusalem which is to become the joy of the whole earth. 



OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING DEGREES. 

Translated Jram jpart FIT. of Swedenbor^i Spiritual Diary. 

[Although many of the foUowing remarks wiU be iamibar to the readers of 
Swedenborg's theological writings, they comprise several new and extremely interesting 
particulars; one paragraph especially will attract the notice of those who are ac- 
quainted with the Principiaf and in connexion with other passages in this and in 
other articles of the diary can hardly fkil to suggest mnch thought on the operation 
of the lawB which govern the relation between tbe spiritual and natural wCHrlds. It 
daily becomes more evident that these revelations will prove most on die basis of a 
true philoeophy. We have selected tins article in preference to the observations on 
the HoUaiulers, which last month we intimated our intention of translating, and 
which we find, on inspection, have for the most part appeared in the account of the 
Last Judgment.'] 

1. There is a natural kingdom^ a spiritual kingdom, and a celestial 
kingdom. 

2. In the natural kingdom are men while they live in the world ; 
in the spiritual kingdom are spiritual angels ; and in the celestial king- 
dom are celestial angels; for there are these three universals, the 
natural, the spiritual, and the celestial. 

3. In each of these kingdoms there are two degrees, in the natural 
two, in the spiritual two, in the celestial two ; thus in the three king- 
doms there are six degrees. 
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All these degrees are discrete or disoontinaous, and are called 
degrees of altitade. 

Discrete degrees are as thought and speech, or a£Rection and de- 
meanour* or as a passion of the mind and its expression in the face : in 
the material world, as ether and air ; or as the nerves and the fibres 
from which thej exist. All compositions in the universal natural world 
and in the spiritual world are of this sort, consisting of two or three 
of this kind of d^;rees in their order. These degrees are called prior 
and posterior, superior and inferior, interior and exterior; and, in ge- 
neral, are related as cause and effect; or as substance and its substan- 
tiate, or aggregate of substances; or as a principle and its prindpiate, 
or compound of principles. 

There are continuous or coherent degrees also which exist in eveiy 
discrete degree; the continuous degree in each discrete d^;ree may be 
compared to light decreasing to shade, and even to the darkness of 
night; or to the thought of the rational principle which is in light, 
graduating to the thought of the sensual and even to the corporeal, 
which is in a dense shade according to its descent into the body. In 
such a continuous decreasing d^ee is the human understanding, and 
so likewise are the faculties of the mind; in a similar degree, but 
inferior, is the sight of man, also his hearing, his smell, his taste, 
and his touch ; so likewise is the articulation and modulation of his 
voice, for there are tones of the human voice which may be likened to 
the sounds of the harp, as well as graver tones resembling the sounds 
of the drum; similar also are the varieties of harmony and beauty 
amongst them, for there are successive steps from the highest harmony 
and the highest beauty to the least harmony and the least beauty. 
These degrees are in fact degrees of the cause itself within itself, and 
of the effect itself within itself; they are distinguished from the former 
degrees by this, that inasmuch as they are gradations of the cause and 
of the effect within themselves, they are called degrees of comparative 
purity and grossness. An idea of these degrees may be best obtained 
from a comparison with light and shade, and also from the atrial 
atmosphere in the lower and higher regions ; for in the lower r^on it 
is comparatively gross, dense, and compressed, while in the higher it 
is pure, rare, and expanded. 

Without procuring a knowledge of these two kinds of d^;rees it is 

l.-^^^^^l\A^ A.^ V. iJ.- _i» xl_ - • i • I . • A ^ 
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well aa in the spiritual, would remain unknown : in a word, no just 
idea could be had concerning any one thing. 

Few hitherto have had any idea of degrees, except of such as are 
continuous, yiz., decreasing from purer to grosser, or from greater to less; 
^m which it follows that only one d^;ree has been supposed, the 
natural and the spiritual being distinguished only as purer and grosser; 
a like idea has been entertained of heayen, and of the wisdom of the 
angels, when nevertheless there are distinctions in each according to 
discrete degrees; of which something is said below from much experience. 

There are thus, as already mentioned, six discrete degrees ; two in 
the natural kingdom, two in the spiritual kingdom, and two in the 
celestial kingdom; but these are degrees in which men and angels are 
as to thoughts: thus affection and wisdom thence, are degrees. Below 
these six degrees of life, similar degrees succeed each other, and indeed 
such as are material eyen to the last: likewise aboTC them ascend 
infinite degrees eyen to the Divine Himself, for the Divine Himself is 
not able to inflow, either into angel or man, from Himself, except by 
discrete degrees ; for if he should inflow immediately, or by continuity, 
both angel and man would be altogether consumed by the ardor of 
Divine Love and the light of Divine Wisdom. It would be much the 
same as if the sun of the world were to inflow with its fire into the 
objects of the earth, without the medium of atmospheres distinct ac- 
cording to discrete degrees. 

There are three natural atmospheres, originated by the sun of the 
world, and three spiritual atmospheres, originated by the sun of heaven, 
wluch is the Lord: the three natural atmospheres originated by the 
sun of the world, are, the purer ether, which is universal, and is the 
cause of the attraction of gravity; the middle ether which constitutes 
the vortices about the planets, in which is light, in which are the 
satellites, and from which comes magnetism; and the ultimate ether 
which is air. From these three atmospheres are brought forth the 
whole of the corporeal and material substances of the earth, which with 
respect to these three degrees are composites. The three spiritual atmo- 
spheres, originated by the sun of heaven, are those in which are the 
angels of the three heavens; in the two superior are the angels in the 
Lord's celestial kingdom; in the third and in the first natural, which 
lA niiTA pfbpr. »rA tha anffels in tbn Tinnl'a aniritual kinffdnm : in the 
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three natural atmospheres, and by their action cause men in the worU 
to think and sensate; for the natural atmospheves, originated by the 
sun of the world, have no life in themselyes, being the offiipring 
of a sun which is mere fire; but the atmospheres originated by the son 
of heaycDy which is the Lord, have Hfe in themselyes, for they spring 
from a sun which is pure love and pure wisdom. The atmospheres 
originated by the sun of the world, which is pure fire, cause all things 
which are in the earth and in the human body to subsist and continue 
in their connexion, so that no change takes place except in accordance 
with the laws of natural order; this therefore is the difference of things 
in the natural and spiritual worlds; of which more is said in what follows. 

That in the spiritual world, which is above the natural world, there 
are likewise atmospheres, may appear from the light and heat there, 
which to the eyes and senses of angels appear the same as light and 
heat to the senses of men, angels being spiritual, and men natural, 
and light and heat with their differences being unable to exist without 
atmospheres. That there are spiritual atmospheres, may be conduded 
also from many appearances there, as from the appearance of colors, 
meteors, winds, douds, both attenuated and gross, as well as gravity, 
pressure, and thence consistence; which, although they appear altoge- 
ther similar to such things in the world, are still spiritual and not 
natural; notwithstanding in the sight of angels, inasmuch as they also 
are spiritual, they appear like similar things in the natural world. That 
there are spiritual atmospheres is most evident from the respiration of 
angels and spirits, for angels and spirits respire like men in the world, 
but each in their own peculiar atmospheres; the angels in the celestial 
kingdom respire from their own atmosphere which is of a purer kind, 
and the angeb of the spiritual kingdom from theirs, which is less pure. 

What has been said hitherto concerning degrees and conoeming 
atmospheres, is for the most part theoretical; but all theoretical 
assumptions and conclusions are separate from experience, and in 
establishing these, linless experience guides as it were the hand of man, 
he may involve himself in illusory speculations, and being easily deceived 
through a series of conclusions from the very beginning of the conceit, 
or hypothesis, he may rest in fidses altogether opposite to truths, which 
he may then confirm by fidlacies and appearances of every kind; for 
falses may be so confirmed by fallacies and appearances that a man may 
believe them to be verimost truths: some experience, therefore, shall 
now be produced, from which not only the foregoing observatixms are 
confirmed but from which those who have mental light or genius may 
arrive at further conclusions. 

In the natural kingdom, in which are men while they live in the 
world, and in the spiritual kingdom, where are spiritual angels, as well 
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as in the oekstial kingdom in which are cdesfcial angels, aimihur things 
appear; indeed there is hardly any difference between them, except that 
like things in the spiritual kingdom are more perfect than in the natural 
kingdom, and in the celestial kingdom more perfect than in the spiritual 
kingdom. Spirits and angels appear similar to men in the world, eyen 
so as not to be distinguishable from them: the face is similar, and the 
bodj is similar; also in the ftce, the eyes, nose, ears, lips, and mouth 
are all similar; so is the hair: in the body, the breast, the abdomen, 
and the loins are similar; the hands and feet likewise, and the organs 
of generation; in a word they are men, in external form altogether like 
men in the world. Like also are their lungs, for they respire, and the 
heart, for it pulsates: the other yiscera of the body are also similar, for 
to them the societies of heayen equally correspond: there is also a red- 
ness in the fiice, and in the hands, arms, and body, as firom blood 
flowing in arteries and yeins: similar also are the fibres, nerves, and 
nrasdes, for the limbs are moved as with men in the world : moreover 
the senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch are all similar : so 
likewise is the power of speaking and singing: and imagination, thought, 
raderstanding and will, affection, desire; in a word, an angel or spirit 
is so much like a man in the world that he himself knows no otherwise 
than that he is a man in the world: conjugial love with the whole of its 
eiect, is also similar, except that there is no propagation, but unition 
of minds, and thence increase of intelligence and wisdom instead : on 
this account, in the spiritual sense of the Word, the conjunction of 
troth and good is understood by a marriage, and goods and truths by 
daughters and sons, &c. 

Their dothing also is similar to the clothing of men, the least like 
are their tunics;* their upper garments, breeches, knee-stockings, shoes, 
hats, head-dresses and underclothing are similar to such things in the 
world with some difference as to colors, especially of the tunics; the 
reason is that colors signify appearances of truth from good, and gar- 
ments signify truths and hence the clothing of minds. 

Their houses are likewise similar, containing parlours and other 
apartments as in the world; and in the apartments, tables, chairs, 
ntensils and various decorations. In heaven there are palaces so mag- 
nificent that there are none in the world to oompare with them, either 
as to magnitude, harmony of parts, or architectural beauty; their 
decorations without and within, are of gold and precious stones, in 
such forms as no painter would have sufficient art to delineate : there 

* Tbe wuftooat or otlier elotfamg of tlie diest, not outside like a coat. It wai 
the Lord's tanic or Yestore which differed in a peculiar respect from His other gar- 
ments, and for which the soldiers cast lots. 
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are likewise houses of marble, and some also of a cerulean tint: the uae 
of every apartment is expressed in its decorations. 

There are likewise food and drink as in the world, which also are 
called meats and liquors. 

There are similar features of the earth ; mountains, declivities, 
plains, fields of grain, paradises or gardens, orchards and woods ; and 
there are ways everywhere leading to the various societies, some of them 
are guarded with such reserve that they are for the first time seen when 
spirits pass along them : there are fountains too, and lakes, and seaa. 

There appear all kinds of animals, beasts of the earth and birds of 
the air; the greater as well as the smaller; also mixed animals such as 
are frequently described in the Word, and various insects, or worma. 

In a word, there are things in the spiritual world not only similar 
to such as exist in the natural world, but so many more as to be innu- 
merable, and every one exists with an infinity and harmony which 
breathes delight : in short, in heaven there is a heaven in all things^ in 
the whole and the parts, in common and in every particular ; every 
external sense has its heaven, every internal sense has its heaven, an 
angel himself also is a heaven in its least form; and whoever has heaven 
within himself has heaven, in like manner, without, or about him. 

But it is to be known that all these things in general and paiticolar, 
are not material but spiritual, or in other words, are from a spiritual 
origin ; still spirits know no otherwise than that they are material, 
because when spiritual beings touch or taste spiritual objects, there is a 
manifest plane as when material beings touch or taste material objects. 
On account of these appearances, I have firequently held warm debates 
with spirits themselves, they believing that the things which they saw 
and touched were material : I have shewn them by a variety of wayi> 
and advanced reasons which afforded clear proofs that nothing there is 
material, but all spiritual ; I have shewn it by houses, which are there 
formed in a moment and in a moment destroyed or dissipated ; by gar- 
ments which are put on in a moment, new ones given, and changed ; by 
dining and fasting, that tables spread with repasts exist in a moment, 
and as quickly disappear : also that spirits themselves are able to pass 
into houses through the walls and firequently do not enter at the doon. 
I was acquainted with a certain person with whom I was speaking when 
the body which he had in the world was buried ; I mentioned that the 
burial was taking place, he replied, that he knew not what belonging 
to him they could be burying, because he had all with him, a similar body 
and all things as before; for like others, although he was spiritual, he 
knew no otherwise than that he was material : he was afterwards instructed 
that it was the material part of his body which he had carried about in the 
world and which then invested his spiritual body, that was now buried. 
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THE QUESTION OF DECISION BY LOT. 

Having been favored with the perusal of a letter from an old and 
valued friend, containing certain strictures on the origin of the New 
Church Ministry by lot, we offer a few remarks, which it has occurred 
to us, may be useful to many in forming, not only a rational, but an 
equitable conclusion, on the question; for in every enquiry which in- 
volves a judgment upon the wisdom of our brethren, and the purity of 
the motives which may have influenced their actions, it behoves us to 
join charity with truth, and not bend the latter to a conformity with 
our own feelings or prejudices 

There are two considerations, which present themselves, on the 
slightest glance at this question, and they seem to be inseparable from 
any solution whatever of the problem which it involves; the first con- 
sideration is the rationality and liberty of man; ' It is a law of Divine 
Providence that man should act from liberty nccording to reason/ D. P., 
n. 71 . The ground of this seems to be that ' the conjunction of the Lord 
with man and the reciprocal conjunction of man with the Lord, is effected 
by these two faculties.' The conjunction of the Lord with man implies 
the application of the Divine Love and Wisdom, and the intimate asso- 
ciation of the Dirine Providence, as an overruling authority, with every 
thought, word and deed: the greater the liberty of man the more he 
is the subject of Divine Love; the more active his rationality, the more 
he is directed of the Divine Wisdom: it may seem problematical to 
assert the freedom of the mind is greater in proportion as its submission 
to the divine will is most unfeigned: but the fact is, perfect freedom 
only exists in the Divine Mind, and by subnussion man approaches 
nearer to the Divinity Himself in the sphere of love and wisdom 
which surrounds Him. Submission to the directing power of the 
Lord implies the reception of a wider love and a higher wisdom, because 
the Lord only exercises his power through these Divine attributes; to 
submit to this Divine exercise of power therefore is to submit to be 
made free; to part with the bonds of selfish passions and prejudices 
which restrain the powers of reason, and be made free by the truth. 
The greater the liberty and rationality of man, the more perfect must 
be his receptivity of the Divine love and wisdom; and since the laws of 
Providence are laws of love and wisdom, the more complete must be the 
direction they assume when man performs an act in freedom and from 
rational light. 

The other consideration is, that while we must regard the Lord's 
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providence as intimatelj present in every determination of the mind 
which accords with reason, we must also admit that it is present in all 
contingences, chances, and events, however undesigned thej may cat- 
wardlj appear. ' The Divine Providence in nltimates/ Swedenboig ob- 
serves, ' deals wonderfully with human prudence, and at the same time 
conceals itself/ . . . ' Who does not talk of fortune, and who does not 
acknowledge her, because he talks of her and because he knows some- 
thing of her by experience? But who knows what she is? That she ia 
something, because such a thing exists, cannot be denied; and nothing 
can be and exist without a cause; but the cause of this something or of 
fortune is not known; yet, lest it should be denied merely by reason 
that the cause is not known, take dice, or cards, and play with them, 
or consult players: which of them denies fortune, for they play with her 
and she with them in a wonderfol manner? Who can oppose her if she 
is obstinate? Does she not in such a case make a jest of prodenoe and 
wisdom? When you throw the dice and shuffle the cards, does it not 
seem as if he knew and disposed the evolutions and motions of the 
hands, to favor one more than another from some certain caoseT Can 
this cause exist from any other source than the Divine Providenee in 
nltimates, D. P., n. 212. It would appear therefore that the decisioa 
by lot is under the control of the Divine Providence as well as the deci- 
sion by reason: remembering this we shall be careful not to ridiGole 
an appointment simply because the casting of the lot has decided it; 
while at the same time we hold ourselves at liberty to compare this 
method with any other which we may esteem more rational and more 
becoming to intelligent beings. 

Whenever the method <^ decision by lot is resorted to, we may 
suppose the parties concerned are acting under the convictioA that in 
this way they appeal directly to the Divine Ph)vidence; they ahrink 
from deciding the question according to their own perception of ex- 
pediency or propriety, for fear they should oppose their own feelings, 
perhaps, to the Divine Will. This is simply anerrorof judgment which 
a more comprehensive view of the Divine Providence would remove. Every 
thought, every emotion of the mind, is insmuated from the spiiitnal 
world, consequent^ the determinations of men assembled in eouncQ 
are always under the supervision of that beneficent power which marks 
even the M of a sparrow. There can be no doubt too that on emerg^t 
occasions, and especially on such as afiect the public weal, divine in- 
terpositions may take place for efiecting a speciid purpose : we have an 
instance of the kind in the memorable relation concerning Louis XIY., 
King of France, who, being amongst the happy in the other lijfe» was 
seen by Swedenborg on one occasion to communicate with the monaidi 
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then rdgning^ for the purpose of persuading him to desist ftmn sup- 
porting the Pope's bull :* this communication was, in all probability, 
only cognisable by the king as a persuasive thought entering his mind 
while meditating on the difficulties in which he had become iuTolved; 
while his predecessor, then in the spiritual world, was the immediate 
instrument of proTidential foresight. The Tery circumstance of man's 
thought being directed seriously to certain conclusions, aflecting even 
his own private interests, must occasion the near aj^roach and com- 
munion of surrounding spirits, who being present in the world of 
causes^ see more deeply into e£Rects or consequences than men in the 
wwld, and are able therefore to insinuate ideas of ]»iidence and good 
council into human thoughts : much more must this be the case when 
larger and more important interests are concerned in man's cogitations; 
for by the subjeets which then engage his attention he is brought into 
relation with innumerable spirits, and the summary of all the reasons 
or thoughts which they occasion, so far as he has the faculty of dis- 
ceming perspicuously, and the will to judge righteously, is the condu- 
sion to which he is directed, or at which he is permitted to arrive for 
some wise, and perhaps inscrutable purpose, by the Divine Providence. 
Suppose, however, that instead of suffering himself to be guided 
by the associate spirits to a rational conclusion, and so determine what 
to do as of his own judgment, he should say within himself * the subject 
is really so difficult, or, my conclusion will be so questionable that I 
will resign it wholly to providence, and decide by lots :' it is dear that 
in this case, the spiritual direction, against whidi he thus dosed his 
raticmal mind, would pass into the act which he was about to perform; 
because Providence follows man continually. ** Thou, O Lord," the 
Psalmist says, " knowest my downsitting and mine uprisings thou un- 
derstandest my thoughts afar off; thou compassest my path and my 
lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. . . . Thou hast beset 
me behind and before, and laid thy hand upon me. . . . Whither shall 
I go from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence 7' We 
say, therefore, in accordance with Scripture as well as with Swedenborg, 
the act of the hand would be as much under the direction of providence 
as the act of the mind in reasoning, but with a difference to which we 
will presently allude; in confirmation of this we adduce the following 
from Swedenborg^s Memorabilia, premising that a discussion had taken 
place on the subject of influx amongst the followers of Aristotle, Des- 
cartes, and Leibnitz, until the ideas of the disputants had become 

* The bully unigenitngt which the King of France for a long time supported in 
defiance of the nation and the Pftrliament : and occasioned a most dangerous ferment 
iSbronghont the kingdom. 
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utterly confused — " On this thej crie4 out with one voicey ' Neither our 
soul nor our hody knows which side to take; let us then decide the 
dispute hy casting lots, and abide by that which comes up first.' They 
then took three bits of paper, on one of which they wrote Phtsicai. 
Influx, on the second Spiritual Influx, and on the third Pre- 
established Harmony : these they put into the crown of a cap, 
and appointed one of their number to be the drawer, who putting in 
his hand drew out that lot on which was written Spiritual Influx. 
On seeing and reading this they all said, some with a clear and fluent 
tone of voice, and others with a faint and indrawn ton^ *Let us abide 
by this, because it came out first.' At that instant an angel suddenly 
appeared, and said to them, * Do not suppose that the lot in fiivor of 
spiritual influx came forth by mere chance; but kuow that it was by 
Divine direction; for not being able from the confusion of your ideas, 
to discern the truth of that doctrine, the very truth thus presented 
itself to the hand, that so you might be led to favor it." — 17. T., 696. 
Here we have the clue by which the whole question may be unravelled. 
When the casting of lots is resorted to, there must be a defect of rational 
light ; or, as we shall presently see, a defect of charity ; and it then 
becomes the means by which God's providence operates to produce 
nearly the same results which would follow were man to act freely ac- 
cording to reason, for it is evident, that the thought of casting lots, is 
itself suggested by spirits, and is therefore as providential as other 
thoughts. 

We may have ventured somewhat in saying that lots are only 
resorted to in defect of reason or charity, but all the cases on record 
seem to prove it; one we have already quoted, and the case of Jonah 
furnishes a scriptural instance, in which the defect of inteUigenoe is 
undeniable, and which is further interesting on account of the simple 
good in which the parties to the lot were principled; for Uhe mariners 
were afraid and cried every man to his god,' and awoke Jonah that he 
might do the like; and when the lot fell upon him, and he confessed the 
disobedience of which he had been guilty, the feeling of humanity so fiur 
prevailed, that although he entreated them to cast him out, they rowed 
hard and endeavored to gain the shore; at length, finding their eflforts 
unavailing, they yielded to the hard necessity, and taking up Jonah, 
' cast him forth into the sea,' having first prayed to the Lord, ' We 
beseech thee, O Lord, we beseech thee, let us not perish for this man's 
life, and lay not upon us innocent blood; for thou, O Lord, hast done 
as it pleased thee:' the case of Saul and Jonathan also, 1 Samuel xiv. 
41, 42, and of Joshua vii. 16, might be referred to: but the instance 
in which the resort to lots was commanded seems to us conclusive on 
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the point, and the reader may refer to it in the xvi. chap. Levit. : it 
is a case in which human knowledge ooold avail nothing; perhaps, 
however, a more practical instance is afforded hj the conduct of the 
eleven disciples when thej chose a fellow-labourer in place of Judas. 
It appears that the apostles relied upon themselves so far as to select 
two out of a hundred and twenty members of the infant church; 
these were Joseph and Matthias; but having selected these as the 
most eligible, so far as they could judge from external circumstances, 
and both of them to all appearance being equally worthy, they felt 
the want of a deeper knowledge of character than they themselves 
possessed, and they prayed to the Lord, saying, ' Thou Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men, shew which one of these two thou hast 
chosen/ and then drawing forth the lots, Matthias was taken. It 
must be clear that their resort to this method of decision, neither put 
the matter under the direction of Providence, nor thwarted that direc- 
tion. If Matthias was the worthier of the two, and the apostles had 
possessed sufficient data for forming a final judgment, he would still 
have been chosen. The determination to appoint him would have been 
no less providential than the circumstance of him and another being 
set apart for the decision by lot; and being the worthier, it was no 
more difficult for Providence to direct the hand to the lot than to 
enlighten the understanding or direct the judgment. But we might 
suppose a case resembling this, in which it would be well known who 
was the proper person for the office, and yet some contention might 
arise, or feeHngs of rivalry might exist which would prevent his ap- 
pointment; the existence of uncharitable feelings would make the elec- 
tors mistrust each other, and however clearly and rationally it might 
be shewn that such a course would be the best they could take, there 
would be a suspicion that some selfish feeling had influenced the advice, 
it would not be believed that a man spake from his honest convictions, 
the dictum of Providence would not be listened to or received through 
the medium of a conscious being; while it would receive their assent 
when they drew lots, because no suspicion of unfairness could attach 
to a dead object: in this way one may imagine even enlightened persons 
with whom there is a defect of charity, but who acknowledge the 
supervision of the Divine Providence in all things, appealing to this 
mode of decision, and submitting to its direction, so that ' the lot,' as 
Solomon has said, * causeth contentions to cease.' 

We have alluded to a difference which exists between the supervision 
of Providence over the decision by lot, and the determination by reason, 
which it may be well, in few words, to explain; we have already in- 
timated that the laws of Providence are laws of Divine Love and 
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Wisdom, operating ia and bj the hnman facalties of libertj and 
rationality : the more man is inflaeaced by charity and truth the more 
perfect is the submisssion he yields to the direction assumed by provi- 
dence; the less he is enUghtened and desirous of doing well the less 
influential is that direction over his heart and life ; in short this iufla- 
ence of providence bears a direct ratio to the intelligence and activity 
of the mind which is the voluntary subject of its laws ; and the power 
of the terms by which that ratio is expressed is raised in the same 
proportion as interior motives are allowed to develop themaelvesy (which 
they can only do when man acts from liberty according to reason,) for 
spiritual or interior things in respect to natural or exterior, are innu- 
merable; when the decision by lot is resorted to it is evident that an 
instrument less worthy of the Divine Being than man's understanding 
is made the oracle of the Lord's will: the laws of Providence are drawn 
down as it were to a material basis and lose the resilien^ of living 
forces ; like miracles, they force conviction and work out the intended 
result solely by authority; they bear no fruit either; other conaequenees 
than those immediately effected do indeed follow, but not until the 
conviction has worked upwards into the understanding and a reaction 
takes place from the vital ground of thought and affection. If the lot 
should always be resorted to there could be no progress in intelligence; 
it would argue that the ability of the mind to determine from raUonal 
light had never increased; and if the lot had never been resorted to it 
would argue that men had always had either suffident reason or suffi- 
cient charity to guide them aright. 



THE SWORD OF THE LORD. 

It is pleasing to observe the efforts which the friends of peace in Eng- 
land and America are now making to interest the public mind in the 
good cause which they have espoused; but the argument for the swoid 
is frequently enforced by a reference to the Bible, which we presume 
they must be wholly unable to answer without a key to the right inter- 
pretation of the Word throughout: Jesus said, 'I came not to send 
peace upon earth but a sword,' and David exclaims, * Let a two-edged 
sword be in the hands of the saints, to execute vengeance upon the 
heathen.' Passages like these must present difficulties, which cannot 
be mastered by arraying passages of an opposite import against them, 
for a kingdom dirided against itself cannot stand: the spiritual 
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of the Word is the only argument by which the religions world will be 
convinced that, in an enlightened state of society, nation should not 
lift up sword against nation, nor learn war any more. 

The argument that a war is God's means of introducing the gospel, 
to such a people as the inhabitants of India for example, is eridently 
a profane one; but the argument with which it is met, that all warfare, 
defensive and otherwise, is a monstrous wickedness, is not sufficiently 
well-grounded to carry conviction: we are not now going into the war 
question, however, but simply allude to it so far as may be necessary 
to explain the sense in which wars and weapons of war are named in 
Scripture. Although wars do not exist from the Divine Providence: 
they cannot but be permitted, as Swedenborg says, because men are in 
the love of dominion over others, and in the love of possessing worldly 
wealth: * these two loves cannot be held in bonds, since it is according 
to the Divine Providence, that eveiy one should be allowed to act from 
liberty according to reason. Without permissions, man cannot be led 
by the Lord from evils, consequently not reformed and saved, for if 
evils were not permitted to break out, man would not see them, there- 
fore neither would he acknowledge them, nor could he be induced to 
resist them: hence it is that evils cannot be restrained from appearing 
by any regulation of the Divine Providence; for in that case they would 
remain shut in, and like the disease which is called a cancer and a 
mortification, would spread, and consume everything vital in man. . . . 
This is the reason there are wars of greater or lesser extent. ... All 
wars, although they are of a civil nature, are representative of states 
of the church in heaven, and are correspondencies: such were all the 
wars which are described in the Word, and such are all wars at this 
day: ... all the things which are done in the natural world correspond 
with spiritual things in the spiritual world, and all spiritual things con- 
cern the church. But what the state and quality of the church upon 
earth is, and what the evils are, into which it lapses, cannot at all be 
seen in the natural world, because in that world externals only appear, 
which do not constitute the church; but it is seen in the spiritual 
world, where internals appear, which do constitute the church; and in 
tlie spiritual world all are conjoined according to their various states: 
the conflicts of these in the spiritual world correspond to wars, which 
on both sides are governed correspondently by the Lord according to 
his divine providence.* — D. P., 251. 

So long as evil exists, therefore, the good will need defence: so 
long as it is the nature of man to domineer over others and deprive 
them of their civil and personal rights, resistance must be made; the 
means by which the evil assaults the good are all kinds of falses, the 
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means by which the good is defended are all kinds of truths: weapons 
of war, therefore, such as are used in the natural world, correspond to 
the truths which are instrumental in protecting man spiritually; because 
war, and all the evil which follows in its train, is but an external re- 
presentation of the assaults made on man's spiritual life, by evil spirits: 
in other words, it is hell in outward form: Jehovah, therefore. Himself 
assumed the humanity and took the name Gibbor, Hero, that the 
power of evil might be overcome by spiritual combats, and he actually 
subdued the hells and reduced them under obedience to the laws of 
order. 'Jehovah,' it was prophesied by Zechariah * shall go forth 
and fight against the nations;' 'Jehovah,' again said Isaiah, 'shall go 
forth as a hero;' and unless these prophesies had been fulfilled the 
liberty and rationality of man would have perished: man, too, himself 
must fight against his spiritual enemies; 'Proclaim ye this among the 
Gentiles; prepare war, wake up the mighty men; let all the men of 
war draw near let them come up: beat your ploughshares into swords, 
and your pruning-hooks into spears: let the weak say, I am strong.' 
Without this readiness to ' fight the good fight' there could be no salva- 
tion: the understanding could not be preserved unless it resisted falses: 
truth could not defend good, without fighting with the doctrines and 
arguments which oppose it; to combat a false doctrine, it must use a 
true one; to overthrow an unfair argument, it must wield a fair one; 
to meet the innumerable false suggestions which crowd into the mind 
and persuade to evil: knowledges and truths persuasive to good must 
be numbered and prepared as an army for the battle: in these spiritual 
combats the sharp conflict of reason against reason, of truth in its 
defensive attitude against banded falses, is aptly represented by the 
clashing of swords; for truth in its ultimate form which penetrates the 
conscience, and cuts at the very root of evil, is like a sharp sword 
which pierces to the dividing of soul and body. 

On one remarkable occasion when the ' sons of the east' had made 
the Israelites retire into the caves of the rocks for security, ' the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon,' was the cry which redeemed them from 
their enemies: this represented truth descending into power and van- 
quishing those evils which occasioned falses to prevail. It was said by 
the Psalmist, therefore, that his ' heart was inditing a good matter,* 
when he celebrated the conquest of false and evil powers by the excla- 
mation, ' Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with tfa j 
glory and thy majesty. And in thy majesty ride prosperously, because 
of truth, and meekness, and righteousness, and thy right hand shall 
teach thee terrible things:' a sword upon the thigh is truth dependent 
on love, in the right hand it is truth in power, smiting at evil and 
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error: this was the sword sent bj the Saviour of the world — truth from 
Divine Love wielded by omnipotence for the salvation of men; a sword, 
reaching to the soul, because the heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked: here it must be evident that the mode of combat, 
and the kind of weapon is always suited to the power and resources of 
the enemy to be overcome; thus. Leviathan, the crooked serpent of 
E^Upty the type of human learning and science, cunningly armed, and 
hardened against spiritual impressions, is to be pierced with a sore and 
great and strong sword/ And to oppose the powers of darkness in 
another form, or in another state, the sword of the Lord is said to 
proceed from his mouth : * to the angel of the church in Peigamos 
write; these things saith he which hath the sharp sword with two 
edges;' and further, 'Repent; or else I will come unto thee quickly, 
and will fight against thee with the sword of my mouth. 

The sword of the Lord always signifies truth combating; the mouth 
contains the organs of language, it is the means of communicating ideas, 
the portal whence issue the sounds of speech; by the mouth of the 
Lord, therefore his sacred Word is understood, and the sword proceeding 
thence is truth in the doctrinal or combative form, derived from that 
Holy Repository of Divine Wisdom. It is reasoning, or intellectual 
truth, with a spiritual power in it, and attended with the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, — ^the breath of the Almighty God: the purpose of 
truth in this form is to fight for Pergamos, in other words, to over- 
throw the evils and falses which infest the church when its members 
are in the state which Pergamos denotes. It is evident from the con- 
text that those are addressed, under the name of Pergamos, who are 
in the practice of good works, and yet are infested by the falses denoted 
by Satan, or dwell where his throne is; but in order that the church 
may really exist, truth must dwell together with good; yet how shall 
truth present itself to the mind already pre-occupied by its opposite ? 
plainly, as a sword, sharp and glittering, fitted for the dispersion of 
such poisonous fallacies; thus the idea of temptation is involved in the 
signification of Pergamos, for the approach of truth to conjunction with 
good, supposes the ejection of Satan from his throne, hence arises the 
conflict between these opposite principles, which occasions anxiety and 
anguish, or even internal torture in the mind: the mere fact of good 
being outwardly practised, and truth not yet adjoined so as to give it 
internal life, supposes a conflict already begun, but the conflict or 
temptation is interior, the works which are the occasion of it are ex- 
terior, accordingly Swedenborg says, in the Apocalypae Explained, that 
Pergamos denotes those who are in temptations; but in the Apocalypse 
Revealed, those who place the all of the church in good works, the 
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former work being iu many instances more elaborate and internal in ka 
elucidations. 

Works outwardly good are of three kinds: 1. Such as are genuine 
and conjoined with a sincere desire for truth. 2. Such aa are genuine 
as to the purpose for which they are performed, but held to be merito- 
rious; and, 3. Such as are hypocritical, and performed only for aelfish 
purposes: the latter two are denoted by the Nicolaitaiia and by thoae 
who follow the doctrine of Baalam. The actions of every individual of 
the class denoted by Pergamos, when tried by the searching pow^ of 
truth, seem to be of these three kinds: some uses he performs with a 
single eye to the good involved in them, some for the sake of meriting 
heaven, and some are hypocritical. This state must necessarily be, 
interiorly, a state of temptation, for every outward good is not con- 
joined with truth, thus it is not elevated into interior light; every in- 
terior truth also is not conjoined to good, thus it is not brought into 
activity; yet truth and good continually strive to be conjoined. So long 
as this strife continues, the sharp sword, therefore, of the Lord's mouth 
will seem to fight against man, it will fight until evil is all subdued 
even to the utmost boundary of the lower a£fections. " O thou sword 
of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou be quiet! put up thyself into 
thy scabbard, rest, and be still. How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord 
hath given it a charge against Ashkelon, and against the sea ahore?'* 
Jer. xlvii. 6, 7. 



The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, ^c. Vol. II. William Newbeiy. 
Third Notice. 

In our former notice of this work we promised to show how fiur 8«e- 
denborg had succeeded in his attempt * to trace out the nature of the 
human soul.' His success however has been so truly wonderful, and 
his language on this subject is so beautiful, so graphic, and altogether 
so clear and delightful, that we are tempted, although the extract will 
necessarily be of considerable length, again to avail ourselves of his own 
words. We feel some reluctance to extract so very largely from a work 
which must already be in the hands of many of our readers; but we aie 
induced to this course, mainly from the consideration that an opinion 
is getting very prevalent amongst our friends, that these philosophical 
works are very mysterious and incomprehensible afiairs, not to be 
approached by ordinary intelligences. Now we can assure those of our 
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readers who have not already undeceived themselves, that such a 
nimoor is little better than a magnificent fiction. At the risk of strip- 
ping them of some of this mysterious grandeur, we cannot refrain from 
asserting that these works are eminently practical and intelligible. 
Indeed we believe there are few writers who equal Swedenborg in this 
respect. There is no affectation of a pompous and recondite diction, no 
straining after an involved and incomprehensible phraseology ; he tells 
us his thoughts clearly, often eloquently, but always without unneces- 
raiy mystification. Indeed his greatest fault as a writer consists in his 
firequent reiterations, arising doubtless from his anxious endeavor to 
render himself intelligible to all. We have no hesitation in declaring 
that, with an ordinary share of intelligence, and a lively interest in the 
subjects treated of, any one may make himself master of the great prac- 
tical truths which these works contain. Of course if they feel no interest 
in the given subject, it would be very little use to study any book. We 
do not deny that there are many subjects introduced into these works 
which it would be extremely difficult clearly to understand; but the 
same may be said, and to a much greater extent, of the Theological 
works. Yet who amongst us will deny that they are, as a whole, pre- 
eminently intelligible and practical? Who would assert that they are 
only suited to the studious few? or would wish to reserve them for a 
future generation? The great, the all-essential requisite for the proper 
understanding of both the theological and philosophical works is — an 
earnest desire for the several orders of truth which they unfold. In 
order to convince our readers that such is really the case, we have in 
this and the previous notice of the present work, endeavored as much as 
possible to let Swedenborg speak for himself, being well assured that 
his writings only require to be known to be properly appreciated. 

According to Swedenborg in this treatise, the human soul is a pure 
and most perfect organism, receptive on the one hand of life and intel- 
ligence from the only Infinite and Self-existent; and on the other 
imparting this life to the body, and thus directing and ruling its every 
fbnction. This most simple, universal, and perfect organism, and sub- 
stance, the most exquisitely adapted for the reception of life, he calls 
the spirituous fluid or fluent. 

''The spiritous fluid itself is the eminently organic substance of its 
soul; just as the eve is the organ of sight; the ear, the organ of hear- 
ing; the tongue, the organ of taste; the brain, the organ of universal 
perception. Each of these organs, however, is the sensorium of the 
modes of its own degree and its own species. Now if the above- 
mentioned fluid be a supereminent orean or sensorium, it seems that its 
faculty of operating is properly speakmg the soul; just as the faculty of 
thinkmg is the mind; and the affection of the whole brain in common 
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is the animus. But as the supreme entities in any series for the most 
part transcend the sphere of the mind, and of words also, so it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish their adjuncts from their substances. Yet it is no 
matter whether we call the above fluid itself the spirit or soul, or whe- 
ther we confine those terms to its faculty of representing the uniTerse 
to itself, and of having intuition of ends; for the one cannot be con- 
ceived, because it is impossible, without the other." 

After much valuable and interesting matter in illuddation of the 
nature and functions of the soul, he continues in the following truly 
noble and phUosophic strain. We would recommend particular attentimi 
to the striking passages on the human form of the soul, on memory, on 
conscience, and on the society of souls in heaven. 

" On these premises it may he demonstrated to intelleetval beliefs 
that the human spirituous Jiuid is absolutely safe from harm by aught 
that befalls in the sublunary region : and that it is indestructible, 
and remains immortal, although not immortal per se, after the death of 
the body. We are persuaded by a dictate of the soul itself, as it were 
by a certain whisper within us, that some part of us shall survive when 
the body dies. Thus we often aspire from a kind of instinct to immor- 
tality of fame; we encounter death for our country, nay, for objects 
higher than our country, and for the highest object of all. I am not 
now speaking of low but of elevated souls. To all mankind the soul 
appears as an essence of sublime extraction, independant of the body, 
and belonging to a higher state, and which penetrates by intuition even 
to the life that is intrinsically immortal. This is a truth attested by 
the history of nations, and in the writings of philosophers. ' The body 
of the sleeper,' says Cicero, ' lies as the corpse ; but his soul lives in 
undiminished vigor : and much more will it uve after death, when it 
shall have entirely forsaken the body.' (Be Divinatione, lib. i., § xxx.) 
And according to the philosopher, the mind alone is divine, immortal 
and eternal. But to seek for arguments a posteriori, by which to prove 
a truth of this kind, imprinted on the very soul ex se, or a priori, is a 
task the more difficult, since the mind itself, conscious of what its pos- 
sessor has done, and of what he intends to do, would gladly find rea- 
sons to believe, that all which constitutes man is destined utterly to 
perish. But we shewed above, that the soul b a real essence, reigning 
universally and singularly in the body, and capable of operating by es- 
sential determinations and forms in the ultimate sphere of the woild ; 
and that death is the destruction of those forms, and enables the soul 
to be released from the trammels of earthly things. Meanwhile, to 
prevent us from falling headlong from doubt, (to which, as we have 
just said, the mind is so prone), into actual denial, certain theologians, 
followine the philosophers, have chosen to regard the soul as in fact in- 
trinsically immortal, so as to surmount the possibility of its destruction 
by the action of any created thing: which they have done in preference 
to deducing the proofs of its immortality simply from the conservative 
influx of God. Yet the soul cannot truly be said to be of itself immor- 
tal, because it is created by the only immortal Being, — by Him who 
is eternal life. To create anything that should be mimortal of itself 
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would be to make that which the Creator is. Whereas what God does, 
is to make that which is immortal through Him. 

" It is evident from an a posteriori examination of the human spir- 
itoous fluid or soul, that that substance cannot be destroyed by any 
created thing ; and this is confirmed by the doctrine of order and series 
which empowers us to enter thoroughly into the subject; and teaches 
that prior things can exist and subsist without posterior, but not vice 
ver^d. Thus the first aura may exist without the second, the second 
aura without the ether, and the ether without the air. The highly 
TolatOe sulphurous and saline substance may exist without the fixed 
salt* and the latter without the compound crystallized salt. The higher 
sensation may exist without the lower, and in the same way the purest 
fluid without the middle blood, and this, without the red blood. In 
a word, the simple may exist without the*compound, the part with- 
out the general, the prior without the posterior, the cause without the 
effect, but not vice versd ; for the compound, the general, the univer- 
sal, the effect, consists of its simples, parts, singulars and causes. 
Moreover the higher entities of nature are intrinsically more perfect than 
the lower, and enjoy a more persistent constancy to their essence and 
form. Now as the spirituous fluid is the first, simplest, highest, in- 
most, remotest, and most perfect substance of its body, and in the 
third degree above the red blood ; as it is determined in the most per- 
fect manner, and without a medium, by the aura of the universe, or 
the primal aura, and partakes in no respect of terrestrial matter; as it 
is entirely above the world, and the nature of posterior things, and 
above the soul of brutes, as the unassignable is above the assignable; 
as it is the one only snbstanoe in its body that lives; and as all the pos- 
terior and compound substances live its life according to their degree 
of composition, and to their form, which makes them such as we find 
them to be; as surely as these positions are true, so surely does it follow, 
that a fluid with such endowments is absolutely safe from harm by 
aught that can befall in the sublunary r^on. No part of the air can 
aflfect or touch the vast volume of its individualities, save in the most 
ffeneral manner: nor any part of the ether; nor of the aura of the third 
degree with all its forces. But if the auras of the world are powerless 
to harm it, much more so are the material entities of the earth, which, 
compared with the atmospheric fluids, are gross, heavy and inert ; I 
allude to aU volatile, sulphurous, saline, oily, and aqueous substances, 
whether they float in their peculiar atmosphere, or gyrate in their 
peculiar fire. Clouds and streams of such entities circulate in every 
animate body, without even disturbing the current of life, much less 
stopping it; for it is as distant from them as unity from multiplied 
myriads of myriads of myriads. Nothing can cause in it any essential 
mutation^ except a deliberate act of descent on its own part, or a consent 
to things repugnant to natural truth, and especially to divine truth, and 
even in this case it can only undergo the superior essential mutation, 
which has reference to its reception of wisdom. If it cannot suffer dis- 
solution from any external cause, evidently it cannot from its internal 
cause, which is ever operating to conserve it, and which gives life, not 
takes it away. Hence we have no more right to doubt its conservation 
than to doubt the omnipresence of this life, nor the omnipresence more 
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than the omnipotenoe, omniscieiioe^ and universal proTidenoe. Tliese 
in fiict are so conjoined, that the one m the other, and Qod is his own 
attribute; for whatever is in God, is God. The plain consequence is, 
that when the hour of death arrives, and the bod j falls, the lower forms 
only die, and this, in order that all substances borrowed from the three 
kingdoms of the earth may drop away. Suppose then that the |danet 
shafi perish, and the drcnmambient atmospheres shall perish too, — still 
the soul k unharmed. Suppose even that the like fate overtakes the 
universe, with its universes, stars and sun, yet still the soul is not an- 
nihilated; because it is the onl^ essence accommodated to the reception 
of wisdom, for the sake of which the universe was created: and the 
end must subsist though the means perish; for posse and esse, to be 
and to be able, are one ai^ the same with God. We are however led 
to think for a variety of reasons, that this fluid cannot be absolutely 
released from its connection with the earthly thines with which it is en- 
tangled externally, (for example, in the blood and the other fluids, and 
in the soft and solid materials proper to the body), except by the search- 
ing action of an extremely pure Are. The feet then that this fluid re- 
mains indestractible after the body dies, or that no created thing can 
deprive it of its form, or therefore of its life; and that still less can it 
be destroyed by its internal cause, which in truth is the most essential 
means of its conservation ; — this fact, we say, comes home to intellec- 
tual perception, as the ground of an intellectually philosophical belief. 
" Thai when enumeipated /ram the bimds and trammels of earthly 
thmgSf it toiU stiU assume the exact form of the human body. We 
have often shewn already, and as, I presume, explained clearly enough 
on the ground of anatomical experience, that nothing lives in the whole 
body except the spirituous fluid in the fibres, in other words, nothing 
except the fibre that contains the spirituous fluid; therefore that the 
real body itself is the complex of the forms of the soul, or in fiM^ is 
the universal soul. If these forms, or the body, must necessarily die, 
in order to procure the separation of earthly bonds; and if nevertheless 
that which principally lives, is destined to continue for ever, indestmo- 
tible and inextinguishable by any causes that can arise, the question is, 
what the form will be in mat second birth or resurrection, after the 
dissolution of all the present forms, intermediate and ultimate. It 
follows firom the tenor, or to speak more plainly, from the necessity of 
the same reasons, that the soul can return into none other than its very 
own, that is to say, the human form; this being its proper form, or 
that into which it is necessarily determined when it is left to itself: as 
for instance, in the egg and the womb, ^ere the several parts of the 
body are formed successively, and one fibre is added to another and one 
little member to another. Unless indeed the series of such determina- 
tions existed in the soul, the latter could never conspire so constantly, 
from the first thread to the completed fabric, to its own general form. 
That the soul itself adopts its own general fbrm, or is carried into that 
form naturally and spontaneously, and that the matter of the ovmn 
does not induce it, this is very evident firom the successive growth of 
parts, and from the perpetual metamorphosis or transmutation of spe- 
cific viscera from a comparatively simple to a compound and vaned 
form. This is exemplified in the brain, the spinal marrow, the heart. 
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die lungs, and other oreaiis of the body ; as we shewed in the First 
Ftat of the present Work. And that this is the general form that cor- 
responds esBcHj to the nature or operations of the soul, is again proved 
bj the fiict, that after the soul has been once inangorated into it, thence- 
forward it protects it as itself; and if any part should fail, or by any 
mishap its cwder in the body be disturbed, the sool at once endeavors 
with her whole forces to repair the evil ; as we leam ^m htsr marvel- 
lous economy and perpetual conservation of the private in the pnblie 
weal. The soul moreover feels at once, and deeply sorrows, when any 
disharmony touches and injures her own supremely harmonic state ; and 
in a manner herself suffers whenever her foUn suffers. This arises from 
no other ground than the fact, Uiat nothing exists in the body or ge- 
neral form, but r^ards something correspondent in every single part. 
These lower forms may be dissolved and demolished, since the soul is 
not left to itself, but enclosed in, and at the same time tied to, the 
fibres, and cannot act out of them; and moreover is entangled or tram- 
melled in the fetters of terrestrial elements, and therefore depends 
upon all their changes of state. But the moment it is freed from its 
bonds, it again asserts its rights, and obeys its own laws of action. It 
follows firom the proofs already brought forward, that whenever this 
happens, it must return into its own veriest or common form : yet this, 
in such wise, that it is then no longer the body, but the soul under the 
form of the body ; the spirit without the red Uood, or the flesh and 
hard bone produced from the blood : the soul transmuted from a lower 
to a higher life. And it can never again attract elements from the three 
kingdoms of the world, or enter anew into a fleshly coverings such as 
it had hitherto carried about it ; for the natural passages constructed 
of terrestrial materials, for the purpose of successively insinuating and 
sdaptinff elements of the kind, and which might serve these elements 
as vehides, now exist no longer. The necessity and the appetite to 
open them have died together. Nor can the soul again migrate back 
into hfe by means of an ovum ; according to the dreams of the old 
philosophers ; for the volume of the animal fluid is great, and cannot 
possibly begin [a new existence] e minimo. Therefore the soul is under 
the permanent necessity of living in its own state, and in no other. 



" And live a life pure beyond imagination. Then, that is to say, 
the soul win live its own life, namely, in its own intelli^nce, in the 
represaitation of the universe, in the intuition of ends, in the begin- 
nina; of determinations; a life inex[Hres6ible by words; incommuni- 
cable in its degree to the body ; the inmost me of itself; a life left 
to itself; subject to no lower lord, — neither to the imagination, nor 
its allied cupidities; a life most distinct, unanimous, constant, im- 
mutable; above the nature of the sublunary world; beyond time: 
almost apart from degrees and moments, except that myriads of its 
moments and degrees will equal but one of ours, and yet myriads of 
oars wiU not appear to it as one appears to us: a life only terminable 
in its representations and intuitions, by the created universe. The ear, 
thovigh it lies in a carved recess in the petrous bone of the temples, 
nevertheless can drink in sounds from no mean distance. The eye. 
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although but a litde ball, shut up in its orbit, penetrates nerertheless 
to the sun and stars, and by the assistance of art pierces into the sob- 
stances of nature's purer sphere. The mind goes e^en beyond the stars. 
What then is the range of the soul^ which is above the mind, a repre- 
sentation of the universe, order, truth, above the rules which govern 
effects, in the very aura of the universe. Nay, but in respect to its 
operations, it does not terminate with nature, but is capable of regard- 
ing ends beyond nature, and therefore of rising to the Creator. Why 
should I say more ? If the mind would represent to itself the perfec- 
tions of this exalted life, it must rise above itself, and out of the region 
of the abstract take ineffable forms of things, and then so far as it 
keeps persistent there, and lifted above the animus, thought carries it 
away, I know not whither.'^ 

In consequence of a want of space we are reluctantly compelled 
to defer the conclusion of this extract to our next number. 



The Surffical, Mechanical^ and Medical Treatment of the Teeth. By 
James Robinson. Webster, Piccadilly. 

The subject of this work is one, perhaps, with which we should 
have little to do, did we not profess to regard the progress of art, with 
other signs of the age, as evidence of the new light which has every 
where dawned upon the world; and to look upon the continually 
increasing intelligence with which men follow their professional avoca- 
tions as a convincing proof that a change has taken place which affects 
the whole breadth of society : yet the work possesses much interest 
even for the non-professional reader, and contains certain passages 
which tend to dhew how the arts and sciences which are least suspected 
of possessing anything beyond the limited value of their application to 
our material wants, may nevertheless become mirrors of the universal 
philosophy which we are beginning to regard as the basis of intellectual 
truth. The following extract, which also contains a quotation from 
an ' old writer' with whom our readers, we trust, are well acquainted, 
will illustrate our meaning ; we must premise that Mr. Robinson is 
speaking of the 'formal character and unnatural appearance* often 
presented by artificial teeth in consequence of the interstice between 
the upper centrals being made to correspond exactly with that of the 
lower ; which, in nature, he observes, is not the case where the denture 
is good. 

''This hitherto neglected fact is of singular interest not less to the 
practical dentist than to the philosophical physiologist. It forms one 
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of a group of observations that tend to illastrate the mechanical laws 
of the human system. As an old writer has observed : — ' The viscera, 
cavities and septa of the organic frame are not precisely equilibrated 
and sustained bj each other in the manner of the well-poised scales of 
a balance ; that is to say, they are not symmetrical, nor of equal force 
and weight* on the right and left sides of the body. Thus tne right 
lobe of Sie lungs is larger and more capacious than the left ; likewise 
the right cavity of the breast or pleura that encloses the right lung. 
The mediastinum behind the sternum is on this account inflected con- 
siderably towards the left. The right half of the plane of the diaphragm 
surpasses the left half in size and strength; so also the right half of 
the inferior muscle, with its crura and pedicles. Again, the heart 
does not lie exactly in the middle between the lungs, or upon the 
aponeurotic centre, but pulsates at the left side of the chest, in the 
opposite direction to the greatest force of the lungs. The stomach 
does not occupy the middle of the abdomen ; nor is its cavity con- 
structed on both sides with an equal arch : nor are its two orifices, the 
cardia and pylorus, found in the course of the same diameter. The 
spleen on the left side does not equal, although with the pancreas it 
sustains, the weight of the Uver on the right side. The vena cava and 
the aorta, ... do no lie close to each other in their passage throueh 
the diaphragm. The one intercostal nerve does not run forth in the 
chest in the same manner as the other ; still less in the abdomen, and 
in the mesaraic plexuses. As it is in the whole body, so it is in every 
viscns of the body.' The same remarks may be applied to the exteriors 
of the frame, to the two sides of the head, the two eyes and eye-brows, 
also the arms, testes, legs, &c., &c. : in all which the structure as 
well as the energy of the ftinction is manifestly unequal. Thus the 
perfection of the human body is not mere symmetry, but a profound 
harmony; not the dead level of equality, but a living equilibrium 
between dissimilars ; an equilibrium constantly lost and restored : in a 
word, perpetual motion provided by means consummately mechanical. 
This is finely exemplified in the teeth. When the upper and lower 
teeth are brought one upon the other, so that the two central inter- 
stices precisely correspond, or form one line, we have the ghastly grin 
of the articulated skeleton : when on the other hand the interstices are 
parallel but not coincident, the freedom and play of the living mouth 
are adequately represented. It is curious, however, that in opening 
the mouth the central teeth and their median interstices come opposite 
to each other, clearly proving that in this act, as well as in closing 
the jaws, both of which acts appear to take place in a straight line, a 
rotatory motion is really performed. The energy of the molar action 
seems to be proportional to the above inequality. The subject, how- 
ever, is new, though easily verified. Its practical consequences, we 
are inclined to suspect, may be very important.'' 

It is, to say the least, highly pleasing to meet with this proof that 
the science of Swedenborg is equally applicable to new facts, as to the 
older experience which guided him to his conclusions ; and proofs of 
this kind we have no doubt will multiply as prejudice ^ves way, and 
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his niime comes forth from its long proscription ; meantime we should 
perhaps do well not to be too sensitive either to slight disparagements, 
or to every little proof that his philosophy is beginning to be appre- 
ciated : to express an empty admiration of every echo which ' syllables* 
his name were to rnn the risk of neglecting the vast for the microsoopie,- 
it is a satisfaction now, and always will be, to watch these ^mmering* 
of the dawn ; but our anxiety must be to develop the broader features 
of the philosophy, and move steadily onward through good and evil 
report. We must have an organization for effecting this, equal, if 
possible, in its efficiency to that which has already added its tlioussnds 
to the little knot of New Church brethren who first met by advertise- 
ments a few years ago at the London Coffee House. 

Mr. Robinson's work, while of the highest value to the professional 
student, Jhas evidently been written under the conviction that * all the 
professions exist primarily for the public;' he has therefore not scru- 
pled to reveal all the secrets of his art ; this must have the effect of 
putting the public on their guard against the impositions of charlatan 
dentists. We notice in the introductory chapter, which treats of the 
history of the dental art, the interesting fact that one of the most 
severe and infamous punishments among the ancient Egyptians consisted 
in 'the abstraction of a front tooth;' our readers will readOy aoooant 
fbr this by the correspondence of that singular people to the sdentifie 
faculty: the Greeks too looked upon dentition as a mysterioos and 
significant event; and those who died before its fulfilment were denied 
the funeral honors of the adult, and ignominiously buried, instead of 
being burned in the usual manner:' a few words on this subject might 
be interesting but our space now will only admit of our recommending 
the work not only to professional men, but to parents for the sdke of 
their children, and to all who feel interested in preserving! the besnty 
and utility of the teeth. 



Meetmg of Co^/isrenee. — We have much pleasure in infbnning our readen tiiat 
Mr. Robert Abbot was ordained a miniater of the New Church, on Sundaj, 16tliiilt.: 
and that the ordination of Mr. Richard Eddleston, of Bolton, was agreed to at tlie 
late Meeting of Conference ; both these gentlemen are well known for their intdli- 
genee and zeal in the cause of the church, and we have no doubt Aeir af<?f«rion to tbe 
ministry wiU be at once a gratification to our friends, and a service to theeanse m 
which we are all so deeply interested. The Rev. W. Mason, was vppoinMi IVosdent 
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of Conferaioe for the eniuiiig year ; and Mr. Butter, Secretary. Addrcwei were 
read from Uie three American Conventions, and other buBmeas of practical import- 
ance transacted. 

Ltmdon MUiianary and Trad Society* — ^Notice has beea given in committee of 
the intention to propoae that the name of this Society be changed at the next General 
Meeting from " ike Mmwnary and Tract Societp qf the New Jeruealem Churchy" 
to " the MueUmary and Tract Society qfthe New Ckrietian Ckmreh/* 

America. — ^We are glad to learn that the truth continues to make its way by the 
instrmnentality of our American brethren. ' Never/ writes one of their respected 
nJnisterB, ' have the prospects for the progress and spread of the dootrines been so 
good 88 at the present time. The world is giving a more r espectful and eager atten* 
tioD to the writings of Swedenborg than at any previous time. Having been on 
sereral more or less extensive missionary tours this year, I have had a fur oppor- 
tunity of observing this. Into whatever place of much sixe we go to present the 
New Church doctrines, we can shortly collect a respectful and attentive andience. It 
has been a great event for the New Churdi in this country to have added to it soeh a 
man as Professor Bush. He has performed a great amount of labor for the New 
Church during the past year, lecturing in tiie principles cities, editing the ' Sweden- 
borg library,' end translating the Diary. We have had no man that could exert 
anything like the influence over the prevailing Christian world that he does. His 
lectures are in all cases numerously attended. He is now constantly lecturing in the 
city of New York and Brooklyn, and occasionally in other places. On one of the 
evenings of C^mvention he gave a lecture stating his reasons for embracing the New 
Church Theology. It was a powerful diBOOurse. The andience numbered about 
eight hundred, and throughout gave the closest attention. Hie lecture will probably 
be published soon, and I think will make an exceUent work to circulate. Professor 
Bosh commands a great influence over his audience, for all seem at once impressed 
with the belief that he hoe eomething to say. Seldom does a man have a more 
powerAil influence than he did last winter in his reply to Ralph W. Emerson. About 
two thousand people came on one of the coldert nights to hear him, and his triumph 
was complete. 

The ' Swedenborg Association' in Main will, I hope, prepare some&ing to call 
the attention of the literary and scientific world to the writings of Swedenborg ; at 
least something will be suggested at the next meeting which wiU soon take place. 
Several young men in our colleges and universities have received the doctrines during 
the past year ; doubtless much good will result from labor directed to that point. 

In addition to the encouraging things that we have in our country, we have like 
you some opposition. In the town of Bangor there is a theological seminsry, and 
one of the professors. Dr. Pond, has lately been lecturing against Swedenborg and 
Swedenborgians. These lectures are in the press, I hear, and are soon to be out : 
they wiU no doubt be replied to, perhaps by more than one. Dr. P. is somewhat of 
ft leading man amongst the Calvinists here. He has very much misrepresented all the 
doctrines especially our views of conjugial love, &c. 

You may probably know that there are several ministers of the Old Church in 
this country who still remain in their former external connexions, who acknowledge 
to reading Swedenborg, and believe so far as they know and understand : some of 
them believe Uie whole of the New Church doctrines. The state of the old church. 
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which Mr. Clissold describes in his last admirable address before Che London Plrintii^; 
Sodety, is much more fidly ripe in this country ; and thp light of the Nevr Chofvh 
may be more distinctly seen penetrating many a nook and comer.' 

South Australia, Adelaide. — A friend, Mr. Chaonsey, who reeeiTed the doc- 
trines of the New Church about three years ago, through the instmmeDtality at 
Mr. Joseph Pitman, has now come to reside in London with a view of prarriwug 
his profession. From him we learn that the little band in Adelaide meets regnlauiy 
at the house of Mr. Pitman twice on the Sabbath, for the worship of the Lord and 
for instruction in the truths of the new diq)ensation. There are about fourteen 
adult receiyers in Adelaide, and one of them, Mr. Poole, who was formeriy a adiocd- 
master— but who is now a planter of vineyards, having occasion in the ezerciae of his 
vocation to visit the villages and other settlements in the vicinity, has been the 
means, in the Lord's hand, of planting the spiritual vine as well as the nataial ooe, 
in those places. 

Swedenborg'e Mamueript*,—-^^ have before had oocarion to notice the liberality 
of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, with respect to the MSS. of 8wedenbor)g ; 
it now appears from a letter addressed to Mr. Wilkinson, by Dr. Svedbom, that tbe 
Academy has granted the use of the Index now in the hands of Dr. TalU, for as long 
a period as may be necessary to complete the work with satisfoction, although a year 
was the time at first stipulated. The use of the important manuscript on the Imin 
has also been granted, without any testriction as to time, and is expected to arrire in 
the course of a few dajrs together with other manuscripts both scientific and theolo- 
gical ; but we shall probably have to say a few words on this subject in our next. 
From the same letter we learn that the manuscripts of the ** Diarium Minus,*' htetf 
in the possession of Mr. Duncan Mac Nab, has safely arrived at Stockholm and is now 
deposited in the library of the Academy : Mr. Mac Nab is warmly thanked for the 
valuable present, and much interest is expressed by the Academy in the publicaCion 
of the " admirable Swedenborgian works," a parcel has also been l e cei p ed from the 
Rev. Mr. Hahl, containmg a portion of the copy from Linchippmg Manuscripts, tiie 
remainder of which is promised shortly. 

London FV-ee School Society-. — ^We perceive the Annual Report of this Societj is 
now published, from which it appears that there are now in the school, 184 boya, smd 
172 girls, making a total of 356. We are gratified to observe that the income of 
the School has increased during the past year, but there is still a large amoont due 
on the building fond, and as the increase arises only from donations which cannot be 
calculated on from year to year, it is hoped the Subscribers will not relax in their 
exertions. 



On the 11th ult., at the New Jerusalem Temple, Hey wood, by the Rev. Mr. 
Storry, Mr. Geoige Pilkington, cotton manufacturer, Haslingden, to Miss Wild, 
daughter of Mr. John Wild, manufacturer, Grooden Lane, Heywood. 
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THOUGHTS RESPECTING THE NEW CHURCH MINISTRY. 

We cannot too often or too seriously reflect upon the important truth 
that the New Church is to be the crown of all churches ; that she is 
possessed of truths, which, if daOj received and applied to the exigences 
of life, would restore the lost happiness of the golden age ; and elevate 
mao from his present fallen condition, to a state of intelligence, free- 
dom, and brotherly love, before which the most lofty and glowing 
imaginations of the poet must fade into dulness and insignificance. 
Doubtless the world in general will still regard such aspirations as the 
workings of a heated fancy. But as members of the New Church we 
can well endure the smile of the cold and unbelieving. A light has 
shone upon our path, enabling our feet to walk in safety, and cheering 
our souls with the prospect of a bright and eternal home. What then, 
if those who love darkness should mock at our hopes? if the faint- 
hearted should tremble for our safety or success ? or if the frigid should 
doubt the sincerity of our zeal ? In God let us put our trust, and to 
Him alone, as the ' Searcher of hearts,' hold ourselves spiritually account- 
able. In a cold, calculating world, we must expect to meet with misre- 
presentation and discouragement. But should this be allowed to estrange 
us from our duty? Let it rather serve to stimulate us to renewed ex- 
ertion. Let us strive more earnestly to awaken the sluggish pulse to 
life, and to extend to all who vrill listen, a knowledge of the real import 
of the New Jerusalem. 

The members of the New Church have indeed taken upon them- 
selves a solemn, and we might almost add, a fearful trust. If ever 
the possession of truth involved with it the necessity for a grateful and 
self-sacrtfidng acknowledgement, surely such must be the case with 
ourselves. What can be more inconsistent than for one who claims to 
be a member of the New Church to live a life of mere worldliness and 
self-ag^prandizement. Surely the slightest reflection must teach us, that 
for such a one the Sun of righteousness has arisen in vain. There can 
yoi«. I. z 
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be no healing for the soul which does not strive to receive the truth as 
a constant and living reality. The church to be reaUj established, 
must exist in warm and grateful hearts. It must shed its influence 
upon every action of our lives. Its presence must be universal, its 
power unceasing. It is a sad and pernicious error to suppose that 
those only whom a ' Conference' or a ' Convention' has sanctioned, can 
be really ministers of the Lord's New Church. Every individual who 
is tnily a member, must be really a minister. * He has ' put his hand 
to the plough/ and no man having so done, and looking back, is £t 
for the kingdom of God. 

The question has frequently been discussed amongst us, whether 
the New Church ought to possess an ordained ministry; and much 
truth has been urged on both sides of the argument. There can be no 
doubt that our ministers have been eminently useful ; indeed we cannot 
conceive how the church could be established without such a body. We 
believe, although every individual must partake more or less of the 
characters of teacher and learner, of leader and follower, that the two 
characters will always distinctly exist : and until men are suffidaitly 
intelligent and pure minded to choose wisely their own teachers and 
leaders for themselves, it seems to be mercifully provided that a more 
remote and independant tribunal should exist, to which the appoint- 
ment might be finally referred. And this we believe to be the great 
use of an ordination sanctioned by Conference ; it serves to restrain the 
recklessness of party zeal, and of personal vanity: otherwise any such 
interference would be at the least unnecessary. The most simple and 
intelligent plan would perhaps be for each society to elect its own leader 
as at present, and when his services were no longer required in that 
capacity, for him to seek such employment for his talents as would 
afford the best opportunity for continued usefulness. The appoint- 
ment to, or acceptance of any important office ' for hfe,' is evidently 
overstepping the timits of human foresight. We cannot justly hold 
any office longer than is conducive to the general good. It is the daty 
of every one always to adopt that course by which he can render him- 
self most useful to the church, and to society in general ; and he may 
rest assured that it is the only one capable of advancing his own best 
interests. We were not sent into the world to cherish and gratify our 
self-love, but to conquer it ; and he who neglects this important work, 
however eager may be his worldly industry, will find that so far as his 
own interests are concerned, he has lived and labored in vain. AU 
must contribute in some way to the general good, or they would not 
exist ; it is the selfish alone who labor for nothing, who derive no benefit 
from their own exertions. Thus they who would be first are last, while 
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thej who would willingly be last are first; they who would make their 
own enjoyment the greatest, find it the least, and they who regard it 
the least, find it the greatest. 

It has been urged in favor of ministerial ordination that it serves as 
a pledge by which the individual solemnly engages to denote his future 
life to the service of the church. This certainly is a very important 
consideration ; and knowing the difficulty which we all, without excep- 
tion, experience in combating with our worldly and selfish inclinations, 
DO help should be lightly rejected which can in any way strengthen our 
better and purer aspirations. We freely and gladly admit that the 
ordination ceremony has in this respect been highly serviceable to the 
good cause. Yet even this good service has not been altogether unmixed : 
indeed it would be hard to find a use that had not been in some way 
abused. The existence of an ordained eltus in contradistinction to an 
unordained class, has been productive of much erroneous thinking, 
and mnch injurious feeling. Men have been too apt to persuade them- 
selves that while the one class is concerned especially with the things 
relating to the spiritual and eternal world, the business of the other 
class is more especially connected with the temporary things of this 
life. That the one has to deal more especially with spiritual experience, 
the other with worldly experience. That the one should be regarded 
as the servants of God, while the other, without inconsistency, may 
continue to be the servants of mammon. We should be sorry on this 
subject to say a word that could be regarded as offensive by any indi- 
vidual connected with the church, but no words could be too strong to 
express our horror of such a division existing, as though it were quite 
orderly, amongst us. Such a distinction may have been necessary in 
former periods of the world's history, but for ourselves to adopt the 
principle would be virtually to assert that only those who had been 
officially ordained could become members of the New Church. Every 
one, we repeat, who is really a member of the church, must be to the 
extent of his opportunities, a minister or servant of the church. The 
great difference between a minister who is the leader of a society, and 
one who is not, lies in the extent, or amount of their services. It is 
the duty equally of both to devote their whole lives to the service of 
the Lord: and no one can neglect this duty with impunity. Whatever 
hardships and anxieties we may have to encounter in our struggles with 
the world, they are all wisely permitted by our Heavenly Father to 
awaken within us a sense of our dependence on his untiring love, and 
thus to draw back our wanderbg hearts to seek for strength where only 
it can be found. And if ever we work out the great object of our lives, 
and attain to conjunction with the Lord, it will be because we have 

z2 
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really ' taken up onr cross/ and have gratefoUj foUowed Him. And 
for this sacred purpose, the only real bond of service and connexion 
with the church, neither ' apostoUc succession' nor * conference resolu- 
tions' are indispensable. We have already stated what we believe to be 
the use which these regulations are capable of affording; we regard 
them as highly useful in the present imperfect condition of society, but 
we look forward with a confident hope to a time when all such restric- 
tions may be safely dispensed with ; when it will be unneceasaiy to 
elevate men to a kind of spiritual peerage in order to secure their de- 
votion to the Church ; when societies may be freely left to the ordination 
of their own teachers and pastors ; and when all shall zealously cooperate, 
according to their several opportunities, in the establishment and cul- 
tivation of the vineyard of the New Church. 

With respect to the propriety of the adoption of titles by onr 
ministers, the question seems to resolve itself into very similar con- 
siderations. Whatever tends to impress any individual with the im- 
portance of devoting his life to the service of the Church, cannot be 
regarded as useless. But, on the other hand, whatever tends to sepa- 
rate the members of the church into classes, and to strengthen the 
feelings with which each is too apt to favor his own order, cannot be 
too carefully or too anxiously watched. It is evident that ministerial 
titles may have both these tendencies; let us then, so long as they are 
continued endeavour to profit by the uses they are calculated to afibrd, 
while we carefully guard against the evils which they threaten. 

There is another question which has frequently given rise to angry 
feelings, but which appears to us capable of receiving a very simple 
and intelligible solution, namely, whether any man can be justified in 
receiving a salary for preaching the gospel. Certainly if he undertakes 
preaching as a trade, for the purpose of making money by it, there 
cannot well be two opinions about the matter ; but if he adopts that 
occupation from a sincere conviction that by so doing he can render the 
greatest service to the Church, and thus to his fellow-creatures, and if 
moreover he should not be in independent circumstances, we can see 
no good reason why he should refuse the assistance of others so as to 
be enabled to apply himself to what he believes to be the greatest use 
he can perform. It appears to us that for a minister to refuse a salary 
merely that he might earn his living by the labor of his own hands» 
when by so doing he compelled himself to neglect a higher degree of 
usefulness, would be to act from a mistaken pride, and not as he might 
imagine, from a Christian self-denial. But more than this, we imagine 
that a minister is as much entitled to remuneration for the time occupied 
in the composition of a sermon, or in visiting his flock, as an author 
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is for the time occupied in writing a book, or a physician for the 
time employed in visiting bis patients. We say for the time, because 
a man's time is all that money can adequately measure. Money can 
no more repay an unselfish motive, tban the love of gain can give one. 
Unless we have placed our motives far above tbe influence of a mere 
money-getting propensity, we have much to do before we can perform 
e?en the humblest duties of life in the spirit of the New Jerusalem. 
Unless we have learned to live for others, and find our chief delight in 
their happiness, this spirit bas not yet become tbe living impulse of 
oar hearts. 

The spirit of tbe New Jerusalem is a gentle, a peace-loving spirit. 
It seeks not sbow, it loves not austerity, tumult, or strife. It appeals 
to the kindliest emotions of the bosom, and that so sweetly, and so 
silently, as almost to disarm opposition. It dwells only with the pure, 
the loving, tbe devout. Wbenever we see an individual, in integrity 
and singleness of heart, performing bis or her duty, from a love of 
goodness and of use — ^there is the spirit of the New Jerusalem. When- 
ever we see a mother watching tbe slumbers of ber helpless infant, or 
children protecting their aged parents, brothers and sisters ' dwelling 
together in unity,' wives for their busbands, husbands for their wives, 
and friends for eacb other, advising, correcting, and assisting, * doubling 
their pleasures, and their cares dividing,' uniting to perform 'all 
manner of good works, of love, charity, and use,' — ^there is tbe spirit 
of the New Jerusalem ! It is created afresb in every good disposition, 
and sent fortb on a mission of love in every good action. Not a beart 
beats with life, but has thus been made sensible of its presence, not 
a knee but bas sometime done homage to its divinity ! Still we must 
not grow indolent, and passively suffer it to work its own way. We 
have a great duty to perform : the Cburcb itself presents but a poor 
aspect. It ought to be rendered visible, so that the great principles 
which are now advancing in tbe world, may not lose their connexion, 
bat may become the acknowledged offspring of heaven. Let us then 
increase our efforts to purify our bearts, and free our minds from tbe 
corruptions of error; and, continuing our exertions, let us strive to 
assist in the dissemination of truth ; and above all let us show by our 
examples tbe practicability of living a life of love. Let our highest 
aspiration, our noblest object be, to become the grateful instruments 
in the band of Divine Providence for diffusing the truths and spirit of 
the New Jerusalem. 

The Church should ever be loved by us, as tbe Universal Mother of 
mankind. She is * the Bride, tbe Lamb's Wife,' tbe embodiment and 
symbol of every good affection. From ber breasts we must draw our 
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spiritual nourishment, in her courts we must seek our everlastiiig home. 
But good ajQfections are barren unless tbej are manifested in intelligenee, 
and in a useful life. The Church is indeed a woman, but she most 
bring forth men. Sons and daughters mnst be hers. Affection must 
give birth to intelligence and to active usefulness, so that the Church 
may become the joyful mother of children. " Thus saith the Lord ; 
I am returned unto Zion, and will dwell in the midst of Jerusalem : 
and Jerusalem shall be called a city of truth ; and the mountain of the 
Lord of hosts the holy mountain. Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; 
There shall yet old men and old women dwell in the streets of Jeru- 
salem, and every man with his staff in his hand for very age. And 
the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof." Zech. viii. 3 — 5. 



SWEDENBORG ASSOCIATION. 



In consequence of the first Annual Meeting, announced in accordance 
with the laws for the 5th May last, not having been honored with a 
quorum of Members, the Council has not had an opportunity of pnb- 
lishing a statement of its affairs; it being provided, that the official 
report shall be first agreed to at a general meeting, and afterwards 
printed for distribution. 

It is possible that the number of Members constituting a qaomm, 
may have been fixed too high; the transaction of mere business not 
always proving an attraction, however necessary it may be to the per- 
manence and well-being of a society. Tet, one Meeting at least 
must be held before the law can be changed; and as a provision is 
made in the laws of the Association for quarterly general meetings, 
namely, in the months of February, August, and November, it would 
be desirable to take advantage of the one next ensuing to alter the 
number of the quorum. 

Although it is, clearly, too late to think of the Annual Report for 
1845, as many circumstances now are not what they were in May last, jet 
the following abstract of the accounts may be acceptable to the Members, 
and may very well serve, after so much time has been suffered to elapse, 
for a substitute in place of the document which was prepared for the 
general meeting. The figures are correct to the 30th April, 1846, and 
the manuscript report from which they are taken will always be avail- 
able for reference. 
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BALANCE. 

£ «. d. 

Dr. Amount of Cash held by the Treatnrer 159 12 5 

Reodvable Acconnts 74 4 3 

Valne of Books, now in stocky at retail prices 853 I 6 

if 1086 18 2 



Cr. By Stock Aoooimt ;f 1086 18 2 

STOCK. 

Dr. Amount of Subseriptions returned in PublicatioDS 32 9 6 

Fud Dr. Tafel for the Cameoa Bona 5 

Account of the proposed new Tolnme 19 7 6 

To Balance £1086 18 2 

;fll43 15 2 

Cr, Amount of Subscriptions and Donations 131 5 6 

ValneofBooks 853 1 6 

By Profit and Loss Account 159 8 2 



£1143 15 2 



PROFIT AND LOSS. 



Dr. Chaiges for Printing and Stationery ; loss on Books presented -^ 

for review ; and all the preliminary Expences incurred in > 54 4 11 

founding the Association, Rent, &c 3 

To Stock. Amount realised on the year's transactions after \ 

^ I 159 8 2 



paying all expences and liabilities 



£213 13 1 



Cr. Realized by the Economy of the Animal Kingdom, Vol. 1 81 9 6 

" Prindpia, Vol. 1 128 

" Cameua Borea and Portrait 4 3 7 



£213 13 1 



It will be seen from theae particnlars how much the Members are 
indebted to their President, the Rev. Augustus Clissold, for his noble 
gilt, in the infancy oi the Association, of the whole impression of the 
Prindpia^ and Ecomnny of the Animal Kingdom; the value of 
which will become still more evident when the report for the current 
year is published, as doubtless, when the accounts are closed for the 
next Annual Meeting, the second volume of each of these works will 
prove to have been as productive as the first; in addition to which, a 
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profit will continue to be realized for many subsequent years on the sale 
of the four Tolumes. 

The Members may be interested in learning that the ready co- 
operation of the Church in North America deserves their warmest 
acknowledgments. An auxiliary Association has been formed at Bath, 
Maine, of which the late Mr. Zina Hyde was the President, and fiom 
which it is probable an address will shortly issue, calling the attention of 
the literary and scientific world to the writings of Swedenborg. This 
measure will be full of hope, as several young men in the Colleges and 
Universities have received the doctrines of the church during the past 
year. In Baltimore, the Rev. Richard de Charms is the organ of a com- 
mittee who pledge themselves to contribute largely to every new work; 
and in Boston, Mr. Theophilus Parsons represents a circle of liberal 
contributors to the funds. The combined result of these efforts is 
the well-founded expectation that a sale for at least 150 copies of eveiy 
new work is opened in America. 

Under these circumstances the Council have gone to press with the 
proposed volume of Swedenborg's Opusculay which will contain the 
Prodromus to a new explanation of Chemistry and Physics by Geo- 
metry; various Mechanical Treatises and observations connected with 
the Physical Sciences; and a Critical or Reasoning Work introductory to 
a Philosophy of the Infinite, treating of the final Cause of Creation and 
of the means of Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. Subscrip- 
tions for this work are still solicited, as the volume will be a costly one 
of nearly 700 pages, with 27 plates, comprising between 200 and 300 
figures. A manuscript recently received from the Academy at Stock- 
holm is also ready for the press, and its publication, in the original 
Latin as well as in English, will probably be commenced in Januaiy.* 
Particulars relating to other works may be seen in the new catakigoe, 
which may be had at the publisher's. 

From the progress of the Association hitherto, it may be conduded 
that the effort to publish the whole of Swedenborg's philosophical and 
scientific works in the English language will ultimately prove success- 
ful. Increased support will be needed it is true, and the publication of a 
a single volume may sometimes threaten to exhaust the fonds; but there 
is reason to hope that the Members of the Church are awakening to 
the necessity of larger exertions in the good cause. It is now beginning 
to be seen that the clouds which have veiled the glory of the Lord*s 
second Advent were never the empty symbols they have been someUmes 
deemed; but, pregnant with the elements of change, have rolled onward 

* See pUm of publication, &c.y in page 320 of this Magaane. 
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and gathered over human institutions even till the present hour, when 
events have suddenly assumed such a significance in relation to the 
Church as cannot fail to suggest the inference that change still ushers 
in the unchangeable One, who * maketh the clouds his chariot and walk- 
eth upon the wings of the wind.' Those who have thought that all things 
were already * made new/ and that the New Church is perfect in its 
ultimate form without a true doctrine of nature, may possibly wait a 
little season, like the fishers mourning by the waters of £n-eglaim, but 
they will finally perceive the finger of Providence in all these events, 
marking out, as it were, a new course for society; and in place of the 
doubts and anxieties which occasionally prevail, they will see that it is 
the obvious duty of the Church, not only to send forth its light into 
every department of human learning and industry, but to exercise a 
direct influence on all the institutions of the age, inasmuch as Israel, 
that is to say, the Church in its regenerate or spiritual state, is to be 
the third with Egypt and with Assyria. 

But it must not be forgotten in the mean time that, the study and 
development of the philosophy are the great uses to which the Members 
of the Swedenborg Association are pledged by the declaration which 
constitutes the first law: this involves the necessity of educational and 
social meetings, without which the broad measure of human knowledge 
at this day can never be applied to Swedenborg's system. The safety 
of our theological institutions consists in that rational faith in the 
principal doctrines to which the Members of the Church universally 
consent; the establishment of the philosophy as a part of general know- 
ledge can only be effected in the same way — by the growth of a rational 
faith in the value of its leading principles. And as to the feasibility of 
the means suggested (in the laws themselves) to promote this, it is well 
known in Lancashire that the flourishing state of the Church in that 
county was originally owing to the social and educational meetings 
instituted by the late Rev. J. Clowes ; we may conclude therefore that 
a like success would attend the endeavor to cultivate natural truth. 
Besides, all the scientific societies in London have their periodical 
meetings, which, it is well known, tend to the further development of 
the particular subjects in the study of which they are engaged. 

Nor can it be objected that we have not a sufliciently wide basis on 
which to plant such an organization as we require. Six large volumes 
of the works are now accessible to the English reader, and in a few 
months we shall possess a seventh (probably an eighth), making the 
principal bulk of the works published by Swedenborg himself. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Members of the Association will suffer 
these to become, as to all practical purposes, a dead language in the 
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church, or, hy a little extra exertion, make the principles they advocate 
known far and wide amongst their brethren. Should it be thought suf- 
ficient to multiply the number of volumes, and so leave them in bequest 
to the next generation, let it, at least, be remembered that more than 
this was originally intended, and that the General Meeting whidi 
agreed to the present name of the Association, as more definitive of its 
social and educational objects than the designation ' Swedenborg Society,' 
proposed to itself a wide field of usefulness, to which the printing and 
pubhshing of the works was to serve as an introduction. If, therefore, 
the 'Association' should after all become a mere printing society, it 
will hardly be a matter of surprize if the exclamation should be heard, 
" They have blown the trumpet even to make all ready, but none goeth 
to the battle." 

The time appointed in the fundamental laws far the next quarterly 
General Meeting ia thefirat Tueeday in November; place, aa ueual. No, 
6, Kin^ Street, Holbom, at haJf-paet 7 in the evening, and it is hoped 
that all the Membera resident in London wiU make a paint of attending, 

E. EiCH, Secretary. 



MEMORANDA OF CONYERSATIONS WITH ANGELS. 
Translated from Part FIL of Swedenbory'a Spiritual Diary. 

[The extempore memoranda contained in the Diary, of which the following are 
some apecimenSy apeak volumea to those who have read any of Swedenhorg'a worka 
attentively, and are willing to hear the voice of truth. They contain, m ovo m it 
were, many of the great doctrinea which are developed in the works published by 
himself, and are further valuable, as demonstrating by the force of internal evidence 
the sincerity and depth of his conTictions : perhaps it is not too much to presame 
that the reader's estimation of these interesting outlines will rise in proportioQ to Us 
acquaintance with the treasures contained in the theological and philooopfaicai wiitings; 
certain it is, their value, taken altogether, will be inestimable in the fuzther devdop- 
ment of the author's entire system.] 

1.) That one evil contains within itself innumerable concnpisoeiioes, 
more interior and more exterior, of which man knows nothing. 

— That all these are removed by the Lord, while man looks to the 
Lord, and shuns evil as of himself. 

— Made manifest by various examples [of things] within man, as of 
the stomach, the kidneys, the parts devoted to generation. 

— That it is not necessary that man should know of these. "^ 

* Swedenborg, in these passages, alludes to the welUknown circumstance that 
the functions of the risceni are performed without any effort on the part cf mao, 
their animations and instincts being independent of the Toluntary scnae : the adkm 
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— That an evil appears to man aa if it were alone» and that neverthe- 
less there are joined to it all manner of concupiacencea, both the more 
interior and the more exterior, thus in aacceaaive order ; hot that within 
the eyil they are contained in simultaneona order. Also illustrated. 

— That man is not purified by shunning evils solely on account of civil 
and moral causes, for thus he is cleansed only aa to extemala but not 
as to internals. 

— That no one, therefore, is purified by the faith of this day, which 
promotes only civil, moral, and political works. 

2) That those, who, from confirmations within themselves, make 
the human of the Lord similar to the human of another man, divide 
the Lord into two. 

— That thej are in heart Socinians or Arians : with whom there b no 
church. 

— That solafidianism does this. 

3) That whoever is in faith alone cannot but separate God into 
three. 

— That, on the other hand, whoever separates God into three, favors 
faith alone. 

4) That the Lord and man are together in love towards the neighbor. 

— That by that love conjunction is efiected. 

— That those who are in that love, love the Lord. 

5) That whoever, in his mind, determines any evil to be allowable, 
continually does it. 

— That then the endeavor to do it, so far as it is possible, settles not 
only in the mind, but in the body likewise. 

— That such endeavor is a dcaire or will, which is restrained solely by 
external causes. 

6) That the internal man is not merely to understand, to think, 
and to know ; 

— but that it is to will that which it understands, thinks and knows ; 

— hence may be seen what the internal man is, separate from the ex- 
ternal, and what it is not separate. 

— That all spiritual [life] consists in thought from will, and that 
thought without will is external like an outer court. 

7) That there are three things which are in orderly sequence and 
make one ; 

— charity, faith, and works — as it were, will, understanding, and deeds. 

of a viflcus in ita ultimate form appears simple, but it is the result of infinite parts 
and motions. So evil presents itself to roan, concealing a thousand springs which 
the Lord alone is cognizant of, and which none but he can reduce under submission 
to the laws of order. 
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— That if one be wanting, the other two fall away or vanish. 

8) That man is to act and to think in spiritual things as of himself. 

— That man otherwise would not be man. 

— That this is the image of God in man. 

— That this [ability] is given perpetually by the Lord. 

— That it is given as the reciprocal of love, and hence is oonjonction. 

— That otherwise the Word would conduce to nothing. 

— That otherwise there would be no religion. 

9) That all [things] in man are influent, so that man is only a 
receiving organum. 

— That he is an organum recipient of the whole of heaven as to his 
mind, and of the world as to his body. 

— As the eye is the recipient of hght, the ear of sound, and the rest 
of the body [of other affections], so the understanding is the recipient 
of the light of heaven, or wisdom, and the will of the heat of heaven, 
thus of love. 

— That there is nothing in man but the faculty of receiving, may be 
illustrated by organs such as the faculty is. 

— That natural objects are sensated in the organs of the body as if 
they were in them, and spiritual objects in like manner as if they were 
in the mind, although they are not there.* 

— That fallacies originate from that sensation. 

10) Fallacies originate from an inversion of ideas, 

— as [from thinking] of God from person and not from essence; 

— of the neighbor from person, or human form, and not from his 
quality; 

— of heaven from place and not from love and wisdom; 

— of the church from external worship, and not from charity, and 
thence faith, which are its internals; 

* These passa^ are decisive ag to the reality of an extra-mental creatkm, to fior 
aa the anthority of Swedenborg is admitted ; and no ailment on the subject, whidi 
professes to be based on his doctrines, can be considered either as complete or Talid, 
in which they are not cited and duly weighed. It wonld seem, too, if the hypo- 
thesis of the ideality of space can be supported, that however certain a man may 
feel of his own existence, it wonld be inconsistent with the system to admit of the 
objective reality of other men. Sach a theorist, it would appear, mnst divide him- 
self, and ' go to buffets' on his own doctrine ; he is either not holding an aignment 
vrith a sentient and intelligent being like hunself, or that being is distinct froin him> 
self as to person, or as an object If the latter, and if the senses perceive him, 
they may in like manner perceive any other object in the world. If, however, sndi 
a theorist will not admit that other men, vrith respect to himself, have a distiDCt 
extra-mental existence, the system becomes resolved into a philosophical egoism with 
a Pantheistical tendency. 
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In a word, of various things from delights- and not from the loves 
bj which they exist. 

11) That the state of man, as to will or love, is not changed after 
death, because it is his life, 

— thus as to charity. 

— That the state of man as to the understanding is changed, 

— and that the change is in accordance with the love of the will. 

— That a man in the world may conclude that he is in heaven on 
account of his understanding, when yet he is not.* 

— That therefore truths and goods in the understanding [merely] are 
withdrawn, for they do not accord with the love of the will.f 

12) Absurdities about instantaneous faith, and thus instantaneous 
salvation. 

— Likewise ahout immediate mercy, because this makes one with in- 
stantaneous faith. 

— Although indeed man is reformed and regenerated by successive 
moments even to the end of his life, and afterwards to eternity. 

— And that he can never become perfectly regenerate, except as to 
most general [principles], and a few generals under them. 

13) That the understanding, as to things spiritual, has perished 
with such of the clergy as have confirmed within themselves the fabes 
of the faith of this day. 

— That it has not perished with the laity, because they have not con- 
firmed them. 

— How the clergy, both among themselves and the laity, dose their 
understanding as to things spiritual. 

— That confirmation closes, why? 

— The kinds of confirmation are many. 

— That confirmation by life is the worst. 

14) How the literal sense of the Word is abolished, when it passes 
into heaven and becomes spiritual. 

— That it is by divestment, and a revelation of the interiors of truth. 

— Experimentally, that while the truth dwells inwardly in man, the 
sense of the letter may be opened in heaven, and on the other hand, 
that it becomes dissipated, and occasionally with a noise ;X 

* Stfll, " the undentanding of every man is such, that it can be elevated even 
into the light of heaven, and alto ia elerated, if from any prineipk qf delight he 
deetreth to tee the truth,*' A, R., 914. The man, however, can only be in heaven 
in proportion as he ia affected by heaTenly love. 

•f Were truths and external goods not thus removed, they wonld be profaned by 
tiie inward evil, '* man wonld become like a dead body embalmed, or covered over 
with fragrant aromatics and roses, which in a short time wonld contract snch a stench 
from the corpse, that nobody conld come near it/' JD. P., 282. 

t Otherwise expressed thns :— '* When the truths of the Word are fiOafied, and 
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— And if the confirmation of the loTe of evil lies within, that there 
appear as it were sparks of fire, and an explosion. 

-—That all the litend sense of the Word communicates with all the heavens. 
That thus the Word is the conjunction of heaven and the charch. 

— That these things cannot possibly be conceived withont a knowledge 
of correspondences. 

15) That a false beginning in things spiritual (prineipittm in spi- 
ritualibus) falsifies the whole. 

— That thus it falsifies the whole of the Word. 

— That it falsifies, although man knows it not, while he reads the Word. 

— That falses insinuate themselves even into the particulars of the 
Word, or from the side to the midst. 

— That this false cannot be manifested, unless, while in the midst, the 
inward sight of thought be applied. 

— 16) That truths do not falsify the Word, wheresoever it is read, 
because, so far as they are in connexion, they agree with it. 

— That the good of life does not falsify the Word, because this is 
contained within the Word, in the whole and in every part. 

— So that the sense of the letter may be turned here and there hy 
a man who is in the truth of doctrine and good of life.* 

17) That among those who are in faith alone all good works are 
made meritorious, likewise repentance. 

— That those who inwardly confirm falses in themselves, falsify the 
whole Word, and yet that they do not know this. Luther [for example]. 

— That all things are derived from God, is shewn by the correspond- 
ence of all with man, from spheres about the angels. 

— That charity and faith make one like affection and thought, so that 
there can be no separation of the one any more than of the other; that 
affection alone is senseless ; and conversely ; charity alone is the same. 

— Faith is described such as it is with the ancients, it is vivified 
by charity; that which is historical denotes, in another way, knowledge. 

man understands and views them according to the false notions of his religion, then 
spiritual life in him is extinguished ; the reason is, because the Word oommunicates 
with heaven, therefore, when it is read by man, the truths therein ascend to heaven, 
and the falses, to which the truths are adjoined, or ooigoined, tend towards hell, 
whence there is a discerption, or tearing asunder, whereby the life of the Word is 
eztinguiBhed,'' A. JR., 411. 

* Here is no license, as might be supposed from a cursory perusal, to draw any 
other doctrine from the Scrptures than that which is revealed ; but amply a per- 
mission, to those who fully receive that doctrine in heart and life, to use the litefal 
sense of the Word as the flaming sword of Eden, which turned every way in defence 
of the inward paradise : the clouds of heaven, opening here and there, and rolHng 
their dark masses, in forms ever- varying, beneath the sun, do not pervert but amply 
change the light Uito grateful colors. 
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SYMBOLIC INTEKPRETATIONS. 
The Wolf. 
As it needs no circumlocution of words to inform tlie reader that this 
animal corresponds to the passion for destroyinff, in direct opposition 
to the love of innocence; or> in the words of Swedenhorg, that it 
signifies the infernal false principle ravaging the Church; or the evil 
of self-love destroying the good of charity; our remarks will tend, 
principally, to the illustration of one remarkable passage in Scripture, 
namely, ' Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf, in the mormng he shall devour 
the prey, and at night he shall divide the spoil* Gen. xlix. 27, pre- 
mising that Benjamin represents the truth of good, or the spiritual 
principle derived from celestial love, by which, as a medium, man is 
made rational, and thus advanced in the regeneration. 

Wolf, in the Latin tongue is lupus, and the same word signifies an 
unfaithful wife ; whence the linguists have devised an explanation of 
the fable of Romulus and Remus, who are said to have been suckled 
by a wolf. The designation given to Rome in Rev. xvii. 5, compared 
with this story of its origin, affords a striking coincidence ; add to 
which, lupus, in the old vocabularies, signifies a disease which eats 
away the flesh and penetrates to the very bones ;* and the verb luo, to 
which it may be referred, signifies to pay, satisfy, suffer punishment, 
wash away, &c. So far the paraUelism with the correspondence of 
the wolf is perfect : but on looking further, we find lupus to be inti- 
mately connected with the word lux, light; more closely still perhaps 
with lumen ; which in itself is quite as remarkable as the designation 
apphed to Benjamin in the above citation; in other words, the repre- 
sentative character of Benjamin appears as strangely connected with 
the character of the wolf, as the term lupu^, and its correlatives with 
the name of light. 

Pushing the enquiry a little further, however, we find the following 
passage in one of the ponderous tomes of the last century. *' Luds 
natara est aerem solvere et rarefacere ac purgare, ita ad Latinum luo 
referri possit, sic et vet. vocab. Lumen dicitur d luo, guta luit, id est, 
purgat et delet tenebras, San6 et Anglicum, bright, lux, videtur esse 
k breake quod Germ, ftrfctm frangere, et nostra phrasi, tnx tat ^tUW 
o|d est illucescit. Tamen xOkh pro luce malim referre ad x^Okov, album. 
Lux est alba." The nature of light is to resolve, to rarefy, and indeed 
to purify the air, its name therefore may be referred to the Latin verb 
luo. It is said, also, in the old dictionaries that lumen is from luo, 

* Lapofl morbus qnoque est, &c. et dicitiir sic quia rodit carnem hominis, sicut 
\upuB. Tide Mariinum, Lex, PkU. 
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because it resolves, that is to say, clears or puts out, darkness. 
The word bright, indeed, in English, may be seen to be derived from 
breake, German brerteti to break, and cur phrase Her tag ^xit%\ %%u is, 
to brighten, or grow bright, ^c, Tuniing to the Greek, we find ATK02 
lukos, wolf. And again in close intimacy with it a^^ light, properlj 
the light of the morning preceding san-rise, whence the sun itself 
receives the name \6kos, lukos, and whence also the Wolfian Apollo 
figures in the Grecian fables, with rajs of light shining about his head; 
the shepherd Grod, the conqueror of the wolves; the Pan of the Roman 
lupercalia. 

If we go still further, we find, even in the Hebrew tongue, the 
same remarkable connexion between these words, which nevertheless 
express ideas so very opposite to each other ; unless, indeed, the con- 
nexion could be traced thus far, we might fail in any attempt to explain 
the mystery ; and unless such an association of the original terms ex- 
isted, it could never have been said in the blessing of Jacob that Ben- 
jamin shall ravin as a wolf; for the very word Ben-jamin, which 
literally signifies the son of the right, is, in a certain sense, correlative 
to light, for the right hand, in the maximus homo of the spiritual world, 
is to the south, the meridian of the sun. The Hebrew name of the 
wolf, then, is ^ Zab. and ^I'lu^ from n:ia^ which is all but the same in 
pronunciation, signifies a bright flame. Thus far it simply agrees 
with the Greek and Latin, the name of the ufolf and the name of l^ht 
being intimately united in sound and orthography ; but a still more 
extraordinary parallelism is to be noticed, namely, that as in the Greek 
fables the name of the wolf b deified, as we have noticed, in the 
person of Apollo, (who, by the way, is recognized in the mythological 
histories as the sun,) so we find in the Hebrew a title of the Deity 
which is intimately connected with the Hebrew name of the wolf; 
namely, n|MiY mrv Jehovah Tzebaoth, or Zabaoth, the Lord of 
Hosts (Isaiah liv. 5). Tet one word furnishes the key to which the 
whole of this mystery yields; the simple word :i:3»* to break, namely, as 
light bursts forth, breaking, or resolving the darkness ; analogous to 
the German and English, already mentioned. 

Man, like the world itself before the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters, is only saved by the Sim of Righteousness, which 
is said to arise with healing in its wings ; in other words, when donds 
and thick darkness obscure the mind, and truth begins to break 
through and scatter them abroad, the Lord appears in his character of 



* The difference between this word and the one above, formed of the nne ktten, 
would be shewn by the points attached to the one above. 
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Hero, the Lord of the heavenly hosts, Jehovah Tzebaoth, the 
breaker, the disperses the purifier. The wolf indeed rushes forth in 
the pale light of the morning, and ravins upon innocent animals, such 
as kids and lambs; but nearly all the figures used in the Word have 
two meanings, the one of which is a direct application of the word in 
agreement with the nature of the thing expressed, and the other a con- 
version of its properties to the meaning of the subject in which it is 
introduced : the reason of this may somewhat appear from this instance 
of Benjamin and the wolf; for there is nothing in Divine Groodness and 
Mercy but an ardent love for man's salvation, an ' avidity of snatching 
away and delivering the good,' from the power of evil spirits; this 
ardent love, however, in the ultimate expression of the word, puts on 
the appearance of wrath, so that the most awfiil judgments are de- 
nounced against the wicked; the degree of truth denoted by Benjamin 
is that by which an especial deliverance is wrought, and it can only 
shine forth in the mind by the death of that unregenerate affection 
denoted by Rachel; on this account the afflicted mother called her son 
Ben-oni — the son of sorrow, but Israel called him Ben-jamin — the son 
of the right hand or power. To the natural mind this spiritual power 
appears to bring sorrow and death, it ravins as a wolf; but in reality, 
it breaks forth like the sun of the morning, or blazes like a pure flame 
on the altar of the Lord's inner temple. * Benjamin shall ravin as a 
wolf,' therefore, in the literal sense is an appearance of truth, denoting 
spiritually, that the Lord Tzebaoth, the Lord of hosts, is the saviour 
of man by means of his divine truth shining like the sun in the eastern 
sky. And it is interesting in an unusual degree to find that the words 
in which both these meanings are expressed, should be related to one 
root in the Hebrew tongue, because it discovers the intimate union 
in which the internal and external of the word are associated. 



REFLECTIONS ON THE PAST AND ITS RELATION TO THE 

PRESENT. 

{Abridged firom the Church qf England Quarterly Review, July.) 

It has been well observed that whilst the Almighty is most beneficent 
he is also most frugal, teaching his creatures, by that which may be 
known and read by all men of him in the works of his hands, that the 
exercise of true liberality depends upon provident care, and consists in 
the exact proportion of the supply to the necessity. Ail nature is preg- 
nant with this truth: there is not a leaf that fails nor a flower that 
fades to waste : not a form that seems to perish that does not, in its 
ashes, contribute to the sustenance of life : there is not a drop abstracted 
from the ocean that does not yield a blessing; not a particle of inani- 

VOL. 1. A A 
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mate matter that has not its distinct use, and that does not, in its place, 
help on the great work of reproduction. Waste and want are words 
indeed which have no place in the vocabulary of divine providence: 
there is no necessity for which there is not a supply — nothing which in 
the constitution of the supply has not its proper function. The seasons 
come and go, noiseless in their change and mighty in their operation; 
each has its work, to see that nothing be lost. What winter kills con- 
tributes to the nourishment of summer life; whilst the seed that Ms 
in autumn and seems to perish revives in other forms in spring. Fm- 
gality and mercy are indeed twin sisters: their gracious labour is one 
of love : the one saves that the other may dispense : without provident 
care the necessities of nature never could be met, and from all that 
dies a new existence springs. " Gather up the fragments that nothing 
be lost," were the words of our blessed Lord, and they contained no 
mere passing admonition, but a great and glorious truth : they were, 
in their place, a revelation of the mind of him who created nothii^ 
without a purpose, in whose sight nothing perished, and who has so 
wondrously ordered all things and their goings as that there should be 
neither loss nor waste. They who dream of annihilation have neither 
eyes to see nor minds to understand, and it is only ''the fool" who 
" saith in his heart there is no God;" for deeper and mightier truths 
even than that of the wondrous supervision of divine providence are 
taught in the decaying seed and substance. He who looks intelligently 
upon them sees a germ of future existence, and counts upon their re- 
suscitation in forms of vigorous beauty. He knows thai, ** exce]^t a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die it bringeth forth much fruit;" and when he sees it die he looks in 
hope for the promised life. Thus, in all things which surround him, 
he learns not only that in their decay there is no waste, but that oat 
of death comes resurrection life. . . . 

So is it also with the history of man — the events of the past are 
pregnant with moral life for the future. Every one of them has had 
its use in the social system and has proved a seed of fruit for the har- 
vesting of other generations. It is our part to use the knowledge 
which they bring to the fulfilment of its righted purpose, neither 
wasting it in the creation of pleasing visions or recreative fancies, nor 
passing it by as too cumbersome K>r the hastier progress of modem 
energies. History stops us in our course through life to point us to 
the paths which our fathers trod and the deeds which they did; and 
then come hope and wisdom to lead us onward and teach us how to 
avail ourselves in our forward course of what we have seen. To stop 
not at the bidding of the one, or to loiter where we are stopped, is 
alike unwise — in other words, no knowledge of the past or reflection 
on its history can be profitable which does not furnish us with ele- 
ments of moral strength and wisdom for the future. The fulfilment of 
man's destiny is in progression, the proper development of which, Hke 
the unfolding of a flower, is manifested in the varied forms of great 
and primary principles, increasing in beauty as they approach the term 
which God has appointed to them for the bearing of the fruit ordained 
to each. No man can properly fulfil his place, and do the work allotted 
to him in the present, who does not with two-handed strength and skiD 
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hold the past and the futare — ^the past for the wisdom which it gives, 
and the future for the hope which it contains. No man is fitted for the 
active and practical duties of hfe who dwells with the dead; nor can 
he, on the other hand, deal wisely and kindly with those around him, 
if he blot the memories of those who have gone from his mind, boast 
in his ignorance of their virtues, or be careless of the sources of their 
failings, whilst for the foundation of every solid edifice, whose uses are 
for other generations, the deepest lessons are to be learned in the con- 
templation of the structures which our fathers built. There are many, 
however, who in our days mistake the musings of poetry for the reflec- 
tions of wholesome philosophv; who, in their contemplation of the 
past, sit down and weep over the visions which they bring to being till 
all strength for action is gone: there are others, again, who despise 
the uses of poetic thought, and have no sympathy but for utilitarian 
materialisms. To them the past has neither a charm nor a lesson; to 
them the future is nothing but a speculation ; they are, as the word 
goes, "practical men" who neither know nor care for anything beyond 
present realities, who judge all the spiritual phenomena of humanity 
by hard statistics, and measure hearts and miuds by a coarse arithmetic 
of profit and loss. Neither the one nor the other are fitted for the 
exigencies of the times, which require, for the supervision and ri^ht 
understanding of all which they produce, a deep acquaintance with 
the spirit and the mind of man, in whatever form they may have 
been developed — ^in whatever way it is possible that they may yet be 
manifested. 

There is no lack of learning in the age in which we live. It is, 
indeed, wonderful how the secret sources and springs of ancient know- 
ledge have been traced out and laid bare to the gaze of all — ^how the 
customs, modes of thought and habits of life, ways and works of our 
ancestors, have been placed, as it were, on a stage of exhibition, that 
all who dioose may become conversant with them. . . . After all, how- 
ever, the picture is but a picture — a representation of life and not life 
itself. ... It is a great error to think otherwise, and yet it is the error 
of the day — the error into which many gentle minds have fallen, wasting 
the eneipes which present exigences so much need in fruitless efforts 
for the revival of that which, in its past form, is for ever dead; or 
spending them in melancholy mournings for that which ought not to be 
mourned for. The matter which perishes has fulfilled its purpose and 
obeys, in its decay, the law of its being; whilst the spirit that was 
created to survive is still existent, though in some form which, for lack 
of discernment, we do not readily recognize. ... It matters not whether 
this error manifest itself in futile efforts to recall the practices and 
spirits of patristic ages — to bring back the cowl of monachism and 
fondly fancy the system will come with it — or to revive the ancient 
sports and pastimes of rural manhood: there is something abroad which 
will interpose its veto. The spirit of the age, which now is, will not 
yield to that of the ages which are gone; and, though there is much 
that is pleasant in the memory of the departed, there is too much of 
serious import in that which is upon us and before us — too much of 
coarse materialism and stem reality to suffer us to lose one atom of 
the strength we need for present strife in vain repinings for the past or 

A a2 
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fruitless efforts for its renval. . . . Haste in thinking, haste in action, 
are already amongst the characteristics of the age; and the power and 
velocity of steam are hut the symbols in the physical of that which 
exists or is coming forth in the moral. It were a mad effort to en- 
deavor to force the speed of modem locomotion back to the dilatory 
processes of our fathers — it is as mad an effort to seek to restrain tfa^ 
hastening spirit of this age to the staid and stately paces of the past. 

[These remarks are succeeded by an interesting notice of Sir Francis 
Pal^ve's work on the Middle Ages, and the following eloquent para- 
graph closes the article.] 

It is, indeed, refreshing when men of information and deep learning 
dedicate the talent which God has bestowed upon them to His service. 
Knowledge is not always wisdom : this consists in its right nse rather 
than in its ample possession. The highest attainment of wisdom is 
the knowledge of our own ignorance; and the nearer we are led to God 
by that which we learn the better has learning fulfilled her proper pro- 
ymce — the better shall we be able to discern how much, in the midst 
of all we know, we yet lack. God has endowed his creature man with 
many wondrous faculties and powers, and has allotted to each its proper 
sphere of exercise and action; and it is a melancholy thing when men 
turn them from their right uses and bring ruin and deformity into the 
fair creations which it is their province to engender. Such alas ! is in 
our day too often witnessed: what might be a noble work for the 
amount of skill and genius that are brought to its erection oflen stands 
an idol temple — the prison-house of holy things — or the leprous laza- 
retto of diseased thoughts, through the absence of a master principle 
of godly reverence. 



PROPOSAL TO PUBLISH ONE OF SWEDENBORG'S 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

We publish the following Circular for the information of those who 
may not have an opportunity of receiving it through the channel of 
the post, adding only in this place, that subscriptions in support of 
the undertaking may be forwarded either to the Secretary or to the 
Publisher, as most convenient. 

27, Shepptrifm Coitage§, hlm§im^ 
September 22, 1846. 

Dbab Sir, 

The Swedenborg AMtoeiation hu, within the lait wedE, received 
from the Royal Academy qf Scieneee qf Stockholm, the loan of a moat interaatiiif 
philosophical and Bcientific MS. of Swedenborg. 

This MS. treats on the Human Brain, and contains besides an daborate 
Essay on the Doctrine of Forms ; a subject but cursorily mentioned by the Author 
in his published Works. The Third Chapter of the MS. is eiduaively devoted to 
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the eoaaiemdoa 6t Dueoiet, $triaiim, and forms a fuccinet body of PhOoflophical 
Pathology. In this new field into which we thus find Swedenborg entering, hia 
remarka and indoction are as penetrating and latisfkctory as in those other walks 
where he more constantly studied. In hdt, to the New Church generally, and 
to the medical men of the Church in particular, the Chapter on Diseases will be a 
boon aa great as it is unexpected. 

At the end of this MS. there are yarious other short treatises, which will form 
part of a Count qf Philosophical TraeU fir the Service qf the Church. 

The publication, in Latin and English, of the whole of these treasures, will be 
proaecnted by the Swedenborg Auoeiation, provided it meets with support in the 
undertaking. But the means of the Asiociatum are so small, that unless a few 
▼ery liberal subscriptions are made for the production of the original Latin, (which 
both foreign countries and posterity have a right to demand of us prior to or simul- 
taneonsly with the translation,) it will not be justified in taking this needAd step. 
In this matter the Council throws itself upon your generosity, and trusts that 
you will also procure contributions for the purpose firom others. 

The translation of the whole is undertaken by Mr. Wilkinson, whose yendon 
of the Animal Kingdom is known to the Church. It will be published in Parts, 
yarying in price firom one shilling to one and eisepenee each, and issued every 
month with the magazines ; to commence on the 1st of January, 1847f and to be 
completed, D.V., within the year. 

The first PUrt will contain the following tracts . — 

1. The Way to a Knowledge cf the Soul. 

2. Faith and Good Works. 

3. The Red Blood. 

Mr. Newbery, the publisher to the Association, 6, King Street, Holbom, 
win receive the names of subscribers to the translation, as well as subscriptions or 
donations to the Latin edition. 

In conclusion it may be observed, that in aiding the Association to produce 
this work, you will inflict another blow on the senseless outcry and prejudice 
tiiat has too long accompanied the name of Swedenborg, and which has already 
been shaken so considerably by the publication of his philosophical works. 

£. Rich, 
Secretary to the Council. 



Economy qf the Animal Kingdom. — Continued from p. 296. 

'' Furthermore^ that not the emalleei deed ia done deeignedly in the 
life of the body, and not the least word uttered by consent qf the will, 
but shall then appear in the bright light of an inherent wisdom, before 
the tribunal of its conscience. In order to arrive at the subject of this 
tribunal, we must first consider what will be the nature of the memory 
after death, and also what the conscience is. With respect to the 
memory, see above, where we have shewn that it is neither a picture of 
objects or images painted upon a tabula rasa, or blank surface, nor a 
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copy imprinted in the way in which the primanr object appears, but 
that it is only an adaptation or accommodation of the parts constituting 
the most delicate fibres, by a species of expansion, to the properties of 
the spiritMut fluid; or a restoratiaB of ihem to a state more nearij 
approaching the intrntire state of the soul, which is science, and upon 
which, as a principle, the principles of natural and moral things are 
imprinted. And thus things not only fall under its intuition, but also 
clearly reach our consciousness by following the course of the fibres. 
In order that the soul may conyerse intellectually with the materials of 
perception or memory, the fibrillary substances must be put together on 
the model of its intuitiye and representative nature, and oyer these sub- 
stances it must run, and reduce agreeing simples analytically to a com- 
pound form, and then to a practical result, from which will can issue. 
But this adaptation or accommodation of the fibres a posteriori^ is not 
only a general one of images or sensible things, but also a singular one 
of the same, as well as of nigher or intellectual things, which are only 
derived from the form of diction or of words, abstractedly from images. 
The fibres, however, are affected generally before they are affected sin- 
gularly. This is the order of our nature, consequent upon the necessity 
under which we lie, of being informed a posteriori. 

" We may be confirmed by reflection upon common experience, that 
the memory is in itself most nappy, and never suffers any loss of an 
object that has once been imprinted upon it. Thus we know that things 
oflen return which we had thought were entirely obliterated, or long 
buried in profound oblivion; nay, images themselves come back with aU 
their minutest detail; for example, in sleep, when dreams present ua 
with the effigies of persons we had formerly seen, or with the represen- 
tation of houses, fields, and other objects, with all their lines, marks, 
and minutest differences; and, moreover, with so great verisimilitude, 
that the ablest painter, if he gazed upon the same oQects for days toge- 
ther, could never delineate them so exactly: a proof, that no part of 
what we see is quite obliterated, but rather is covered over with more 
general ideas, and lies hidden the while under their activity. The same 
is the case with actions and expressions, which find their way into the 
memory with even greater distinctness, because by a slow process, and 
being perceived intellectually, induce upon the substances of the fibrils 
at once a singular and a general state. This shews that nothing what- 
ever is insinuated a posteriori^ but produces some change, general, sin- 
gular, or most singular, in the state of the parts. The reason why 
everything is not reproduced, and why some things should be apparently 
erased, depends upon a different ground; indeed, upon the same cause 
as the loss of memory in lesions or obstructions of the brain; or at least 
upon a similar cause; but more particularly upon any continued inor- 
dinate excitement, through the senses, of general cu[nditie8 and ideas. 
Whenever the mind is free from these, and devotes itself to the regard 
of causes in an orderly manner, and increases at the same time its fire 
by desire or zeal of any kind, and either deprives the senses of their 
penetrating sharpness and microscopic intensity, or lulls them entirely, 
as in sleep, — then long buried things return without confusion from 
their profound abiding-places, and bring along with them the sevenl 
helps that belong to the present analytic state. Of this we may con- 
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vinoe ourselves by innumerable facts, which it would be tedious to 
detail. By consequence, not the smallest word or action is obliterated, 
howeyer it may seem to have perished. 

" Whether we reason from causes or effects, (and the best way is to 
reason from both at once,) we are abundantly convinced, that all the 
particulars of this life fall under the intuition of the soul after its release 
from the body. No desire for surrounding things then occupies and 
carries away the animus. Nothing that enters by the senses excites or 
disturbs the calcolations of the mind» or buries them in the body. 
Nothing ascends into the intellectual sphere, by means of the blood, 
from the lowest or non-intellectual spheres. The mind is disengaged 
firom all the objects that had formerly roused and availed it. The 
faculties that were once most active are now as utterly and permanently 
passive as the body in its deepest sleep. In a word, the soul now 
descends with full light and total intuition into the hall of the mind, 
empty and fearless of all disquietudes, and the mind into corresponding 
courts of the animus and the body; and at once views all things and 
reflects upon all things. And if the constitution of the soul approach 
more peifectly to the moral state, it then smiles at the things con- 
templated beneath it, rightly discerning of itself whatever they contain 
that is congruous to the truth, and whatever that is repugnant; and it 
openly sees and judges of its past insanities, much as one who regains 
his right mind after a fit of delirium, or who calmly contemplates 
emmets or worms contending with each other for the ownership of a 
little dust. Such would seem to be the memory of the past which the 
soul enjoys after the dissolution of the body. 

** But the question of conaeienee remains to be considered. It is 
very common to appeal to conscience in the light of a witness, or judge; 
to rejoice in the possession of a good conscience; to suffer with the 
pains of a bad one; to place the highest human happiness in the former; 
the greatest unhappiness in the latter: to value the morality of a man 
predsdy in proportion as he himself values his conscience: to esteem 
conscience as the queen of our actions, and the nearest bond and 
deepest law of social life, without which the members of society would 
hurry to perdition, unbridled, lawless, irrational, careless alike of all rule 
and right, human and divine. 

''As there are no innate ideas or imprinted laws in the human mind, 
BO conscience is generated from those things, and those alone, that have 
assumed the character of principles or governing laws in the mind; and 
which, by the agency of free choice, are capable of being carried, after 
the scrutiny of reason, into the judgment and so into the will; the 
flames of battle being lighted up the while on either side by the love of 
some purposed end. After the conflict is over, conscience is found to 
be either killed, or wounded, or victorious. If killed, it is a sign that 
the mind has ^^en itself up to be governed by the lower forces, and 
has shaken off all sense, regard and fear of those things that occupy 
the higher place; and that its moral state is degraded to a natural state. 
If conscience be wounded, it is then either tormented with a present 
idea of punishment, or driven hither and thither through contrary 
states; at one moment abandoning hope, at another rising, and renewing 
the contest. Or else it seeks for an asylum, whither to retreat in quest 
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of some general solace, and flies to the doctrine of predestinationy to a 
dead faith which it supposes to he living; to an absolute mediatorial 
power; to universal grace bestowed without any efforts to deserve it. 
Or sometimes it attacks and impugns the truth, although the conscience 
that will do this, is well nigh dead of its wound. On the other hand, 
if conscience be victorunis, then it is filled with intimate and transportine 
joys, and renews the warfare without intermission against the scattered 
forces of the enemy, until the end and final triumph crown the scene, &c. 

''Now if no action or word, however insignificant, will perish; 
and if the soul, as order, and as intelligence, will nicely perceive in the 
veriest singulars, what itself contains that agrees with the truth, and 
what that is repugnant thereto, then, in the bright light and most 
present glory of a wisdom, by which it is exalted to the highest degree 
of intelligence of which it is capable, it cannot fail, of itself, and by 
virtue of its own moral state, out of the depths of its conscience, (as 
sometimes we find even in the present life,) to call itself to account, and 
to pronounce its own sentence. In the same way as when (if we may 
use the comparison) the natural state of the eye is injured, the pain is 
exquisite in proportion to the intensity of the light; and more so still 
under the glare of lightning; though all the time the light itself is 
blameless and excellent. 

** Lastly, that there is a society of souls in the heavens, and that the 
city of God upon earth is the seminary of this society, in which, and by 
which, the end of ends is regarded. From all we have hitherto said of 
the economy of the animal kingdom, and of the human soul, we clearly 
perceive, that everything in the created universe exists and subsists for 
the sake of an end; in short, as a part of the circle of things; in which 
circle, it at once respects its own centre, and the common centre of all. 
What is the world with its forces and forms, and the earth with its 
kingdoms, but a complex of means to a universal end ? To what pur- 
pose are the auras, with their modifications, unless to minister cor- 
responding sensations in the animal kinedoms ? In themselves, they are 
but mediate or instrumental causes, and dead things, but as soon as 
they enter the animal kingdoms, they begin to live. For what pur- 
pose are sensations given, but to produce intellectual ideas in human 
minds? In themselves thev are but mediate or instrumental causes, and 
aspirations to intellectual ideas, but as soon as they enter the higher 
sphere of human minds, they begin to live more sublimely, or to under- 
stand. For what purpose, again, are intellectual ideas, unless to sub- 
serve the supreme life, or wisdom. In themselves, they are but mediate 
or instrumental causes, and aspirations to the ideas of wisdom, but not 
until they enter the supreme sphere do they begin to be wise. Thus 
one thing is the instrumental cause and mean of another; modification, 
namely, of sensation; sensation, of intelligence; and intelligence, of 
wisdom; and by wisdom all are made into something, because by 
wisdom they exist for the sake of something; and they are made into 
essences by Him who is essential being and wisdom. Therefore the 
universe is nothing else than a complex of means to a universal end. 

*' If then everything in the universe respects some end as the ground 
of its existence; and if ends and means ascend from nature to life, ftom 
life to intelligence, and firom intelligence to wisdom, it follows, that the 
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noirene is created for the ultimate subjects of creation, in short, for 
men as the abodes of intelligence; and therefore assuredly for their 
souls; for human souls do not exist as means to the organic forms of 
human bodies, but vice versd; nor indeed even the souls of brutes, 
which are meant to minister to those of men. The act of creation is 
represented every moment in our own minds. First we view and em- 
brace some end abstractedly from means: then we form and create 
means, and thereby the end is advanced and finally obtained by physical 
effects as instrumental causes. Thus the end that was the first, and 
which is the aU in the progressing means, becomes the last. Much 
more is this true in Him who is essential wisdom. Is there not then 
an ascent from the created universe, through human intelligences or 
souls, to Him, as the last end, who was the first, through t^t which 
was the all in the means? And do not those souls themselves exist for 
an end beyond nature, — an end that they penetrate into by intuition, 
and which is no other than the existence of a societv of souls, in which 
the end of creation may be regarded by God, and oy which God majr 
be regarded as the end of ends. 

'* If there be a society of souls, must not the city of God on the 
universal earth be the semmary of it? The most universal law of its 
citizens is, that they love their neighbor as themselves, and God more 
than themselves. All other things are means, and are good in propor- 
tion as they lead directly to this end. Now as every thbg in tne uni- 
verse is created as a mean to this end, it follows, that the application 
of the means, and a true regard of the end in the means, are the sole 
constitutents of a citizen. The Holy Scripture is the code of rules for 
obtaining the end by the means. These nues are not so dark or obscure 
as the pMosophy of the mind and the love of self and of the world would 
make them; nor so deep and hidden, but that any sincere soul, which 
permits the Spirit of God to govern it, may draw them from this pure 
fountain, pure enough for the use and service of the members of the 
dty of God all over the world, without violating any form of ecclesias- 
tical government. It is foretold, that the kingdom of God shall come; 
that at last the guests shall be assembled to the marriage supper; 
that the wolf shall lie down with the lamb, the leopard with the xid, 
the lion with the ox; that the young child shall play with the asp; that 
the mountain of God shall rise above aU other mountains, and that the 
Gentile and the stranger shall come to it, to pay their worship."' 



Primary Christian Doctrines. By Jambs Kxene. Hodson. 

We think it only due to Mr. Keene, to express without reserve, the 
rery favourable impression which the perusal of his discourses on the 
principal doctrines of the New Church, has left on our minds. It is 
his least praise that they are written in a clear and logical style, with 
a tone of earnestness which can hardly fail to interest the reader in 
his ailments and carry him agreeably through the pamphlet: it is 
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oonsequentlj well adapted for loan or distribution^ as a means of intro- 
ducing the New Church writings to strangers, and we have no doubt 
will be much in request for this purpose when its excellences are once 
known. 

The subjects treated of are, 1 . The true nature of converrion, re- 
pentance, remission of sins, regeneration, justification, sanctificatioii 
and salvation, in which the orderly sequence of the terms is observed 
with considerable effect as to perspicuity and soundness of doctrine. 2. 
The meaning of election and predestination. 3. The true suooessors of 
the apostles, and what church possesses an authorized version of scrip- 
tures, and 4. The principal reasons for believing the doctrines of the 
New Church. We are tempted to gratify our readers with an extract 
which will convey a good idea of the spirit and style in which the author 
handles his subjects, he b speaking of the claim to the apostolical suc- 
cession. 

** To establish scriptural succession, we must shew the poaaeaaion of 
the same moral virtues. . . . We have too much reason to believes, that 
all successions to pre-eminence of human authority have rather been 
obstacles to the advance of truth, than the channels in which it could 
freely flow ; they have all been, continually, in the endeavour to cir- 
cumscribe the powers of reason, to deny inquiry, and to insist on as- 
serted dogmas without investigation. . . • Persons who think men may 
succeed to the possession of truth, and to the spiritual authority whidi 
truth invariably and most righteously confers, are greatly mistaken ; 
and we have no evidence, in such succession, that truth is the thing 
claimed. To worldly wealth adhesion seems in general most firmly 
fixed; to this is sectarian and party fervour most generally directed ; 
and wealth and influence are generally the bone of oontention. . . . 
The only true succession following from Christ and his Apostles is a 
succession to truth and righteousness, and not a succession to truth in 
connection with temporal interests, but a following of Christ and his 
Apostles in the love of truth for its own sake. Who could succeed to 
Newton's philosophy by birth, or by election of men? The idea is 
simplV absurd. Every successor of Newton must himself acquire the 
knowledge of truth, and by due apphcation of his knowledge become 
the discoverer of new truths. And is not this pre-eminently the case 
with respect to religion ? We shall find here, waiving all prejudices 
and preoilections, that the grand requisite is the knowledge and love of 
truth ; and the only true advancement is, from the love of truth, to 
earnestly seek it and practise it. . . . Seeing that the truth, by its own 
native force, prevails over all things, and marches steadily onwards with 
certain, if not with rapid progress, leaving human institutions &r behind; 
seeing this, as we clearly do, what have we to do with the dicta of popes 
and cardinals ? The ever-present living truth is not to be seen through 
a long hazy vista of dark ages ; if it be not seen in its own light, and 
by actuality in the world before us, it is not to be seen at all. 

" With this view of our subject, we find that the only successors of 
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die Apoides me those who believe as thej did» and who follow their 
example in all good works." 

The following passages, with which we nrast conclude, will shew the 
manner in which Mr. Keene connects the subject with the scriptures. 

" If, then, we can arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to our second 
question, and point out that church which possesses an authorized in- 
terpretation of scripture, we shall attain, also a solution of our first 
question. The members of that church who are enlightened by such 
interpretation, are successors to the truths which the Apostles taught ; 
and if they teach them and do them, they are worthy successors, suc- 
ceeding them not only as to light in the understanding, but as to good 
in the will — as to all the christian virtues. 

" That we, of the New Church, are successors of the Apostles, as 
to the christian virtues, and as to the practice of the truths they taught, 
is what we do not pretend to. I trust that none of us have any pre- 
tension to more virtue than those of any sect of the old church : but 
if we are more capable of seeing the truth, we have the means of 
knowing better than others how we ought to act, and, therefore, of 
exemplifying in our lives the christian virtues in a higher degree. We 
cannot say that we do so ; but this we must insist on, that if we do 
not, we are more culpable than they are, and our superior light is our 
greater condemnation. We must insist on this, because we believe, as 
I shall now attempt to shew, that, as regards true doctrine, this church 
— and this church alone — possesses the authorized interpretation of 
scripture. 

*' I mean, in reply to our question, to state, as a proposition, that 
this church possesses the authorized interpretation of scripture ; and I 
mean, if I can, to prove the truth of this proposition. And how shall 
I prove it ? As religious doctrines are generally proved, by human 
authorities, and by traditions 7 No ! my brethren ; I will refuse any 
authority, from the Archbishop of Canterbury, backwards, up to Peter 
himself ; much less wQl I suffer myself to be debased with the infat- 
uated delusion that I am an oracle, whose assertions are to be believed 
without proof. As an humble medium of this church to proclaim its 
truths, I find myself responsible to one who requires no self-service ; 
I have therefore, not merely to please the ear with softly modulated 
euphonies, nor merely to enrapture the superficial with oratorical fisures 
of speech — to either of which I am little competent ; I find my scueo^n 
duty to be to invite your serious and devoted attention to a plain and 
simple appeal to your own understandings ; and I shall do so under 
the firm belief that no man has anv other true authority for the truth 
but his own understanding. Woras spoken not to the understanding, 
are spoken into the air. If you shall understand what I say, I sh^l 
have reason to believe that I have clearly stated the truth; if you should 
not understand what I say, it will not be your duty to believe it. 
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BroppingM from the Crystal Fountain. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Edited bj 
the Rey. Thomas Goyder. Newbeiy. 

This is a monthly publication of Sermons, contribated by the respected 
ministers and leaders of various societies, and will prove an invaluable 
addition to the libraries of such societies as have no regular preacher 
to administer to their spiritual wants, and will be no less serviceable to 
those families who are prevented by various causes from attending 
public worship. As there are many contributors to this work, it is 
of course impossible by quoting from one to give a sample of the whole^ 
it is sufficient, therefore, to say that the price at which it b published 
places it within the reach of all to whom such a work would be 
acceptable. 



The Harbinger. July 11, 1846. 



We have before 'had occasion to notice this magazine in reference to its 
liberal appreciation of the claims of Swedenborg. We have now the 
pleasure of again referring to its friendly pages. In the number for 
the above date there is a lengthy notice of the philosophical woiks^ 
consisting chiefly of extracts from Mr. Wilkinson's talented Introduc- 
tion to the Economy, There are, however, one or two passages of 
their own remarks which we shall do ourselves the pleasure of quoting, 
premising that although they can hardly be regarded as the tribute of 
* a stranger* to the reasonableness of our cause ; yet being admitted 
into the columns of a periodical quite unconnected with the New 
Church, they will doubtless have the effect of calling the attention of 
many to the value of Swedenborg's writings who would otherwise have 
had no opportunity of judging of their claims. 

The writer commences : — " We do not notice Mr. Wilkinson's ele- 
gant edition of these works* of the revered and illustrious Swedenboig 
with any design of criticising them. For that we frankly confess our- 
selves not competent. Our acquaintance with them is not yet sufficiently 
intimate to authorize us to take such a position. At present we desire 
simply to advertise our readers that such books can be had, and to 
commend them to their most serious attention. We say, without hesi- 
tation, that, with the exception of the writings of Fourier, no scientific 
publications of the last fifty years, are to be compared with them in 
importance. To the student of philosophy, to the savan, and to the 

* It ifl only correct to obferre, that although we are indebted to the leal of 
Mr. Wilkinaon for The Animal Kingdom^ the first of the leries now pabluhmg ; 
yet it IB to Mr. Clissold that our thanks are due for The Economy qf the AniwtMl 
Kingdom and for The Prineipia, 
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▼otary of social science, they are alike invaluable, almost indispensable. 
Whether we are enquiring for truth in the abstract, or looking beyond 
the aimlessness and contradictions of modem experimentalism m search 
of the guiding light of universal principles, or giving our constant 
thought to the Laws of Divine Socud Order, and the Reintegration of 
the Collective Man, we cannot spare the aid of this loving and beloved 
sage. His was a grand genius, nobly disciplined. In him, a devotion 
to truth, almost awful, was tempered by an equal love of humanity and 
a supreme reverence for God. To his mind, the order of the umverse 
and the play of its powers were never the objects of idle curiosity or 
of .cold speculation. He entered into the retreats of nature and the 
occult abode of the soul, as the minister of humanity and not as a 
curious explorer, eager to add to his own store of wonders or to exer- 
cise his faculties in those difficult regions. No man had ever such 
sincerity, such absolute freedom from intellectual selfishness as he." 

We have only now to present to our readers the following warm 
encomium of a friend whose labors we have before had the pleasure of 
recommending to their notice, and so leave The Harbinger with our 
best thanks for its liberality and good feeling. 

** The Introductory Remarks attached to the Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom^ — ^for a copy of which, in pamphlet form, we are indebted to 
the courtesy of their author, — are in no wav inferior to what we have 
previously seen from the same accomplishea pen. Mr. Wilkinson is a 
worthy pupil of so great a teacher. For philosophic insight, acuteness 
and breadth of mind, and clearness and felicity of expression, it would 
not be easy to find his superior among modern writers in the English 
language. Evidently his whole heart has been in the study and publi- 
cation of these writings, as well it might be, and much labor, fbll of 
profit to himself, he has expended upon them. We have rejoiced from 
the first, and we are happy now to say so publicly, that such a duty 
should fall into hands in every way so capable ; not only because every- 
thing necessary to bring fitly forth from the obscurity of more than 
half a century writings so necessary to the present epoch was thus 
ensured, but because there might be found in the work the best disci- 
pline for a mind destined hereafter to render high service to humanity. 
We are glad then, to see in these Remarks an earnest that greater 
things are vet to be expected from their writer, while at the same time, 
we acknowledge the pleasure and instruction we have received from 
them." 



The Labourt qf Mr, Hqfaker, — In our Jane number it wu stated that the late 
Mr. Hofaker had been at one time engaged with Dr. Tafel in publishing the MSS. 
of Swedenborg. This we have every reason to believe was an error. Mr. Hofaker 
and Mr. Werner, now a celebrated preacher in Germany, pabUshed conjointly at 
Tiibingen, a second edition of the Doeirina de Domino of Swedenborg in 1834, and 
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in 1835, a aeoond edition Of each of the three foUowmg works, tKe Dodrimm de 
Seriptura Sacra, the Docirina ViUB, and the Doeirina de Fidtf end we heUcre at 
a still later period, the second edition of the Treatises de Amare Coi^mfiaH and de 
Amore Seortatorio. It is probable that Mr. HofiUcer aided in the poblicaftioii oC 
some of Dr. Tafd's earlier translations of Swedenborg's works, and that be pob- 
lished some writings of his own in their defence or ehicidation, but what they ^ 
we know not. Of this we feel qidte sare, that the Mamuenpti ^ 
were edited by Dr. Tafel without any assistance either from Mr. Hofeker or Mr. 
Werner ; and we feel it alike dae to him, and to the cause of tnith, to remedy the 
error into which we were inadrertently led by a letter reoeired from SwedeOf ia 
which Mr. Hofeker's death was mentioned. 

Norwich, — Our friends here having had fire pounds' worth of Tracts presentBd 
to them with a yiew of forming a basis on which a Norwich Branch Mi s nomary mmd 
Tract Society might be commenced, have adopted the following plan for their preKoft 
operations. A packet is made up containing soch tract or tracts as are diOQgfaft best 
adapted for the purpoae, and is addressed to sach indiTidnab in the Old Chnrcb, as 
frt>m their general character in the neighbourhood, are thought to be reflecting per- 
sons and likely to give them that consideration which the importance of the subjeols 
on which they treat, merits. By this plan the Tracts are not only brought under the 
notice of heads of families, but they are also appropriated to the especial states of 
those to whom they are addressed, so fer as these can be known and met. Hie 
tracts are enclosed in an envelope and to tiiis is attached a label containing a state- 
ment that the doctrines are preached at the French Church, &c. 

The propriety of changing their reading-meetingt for a short service and lectsre 
is also under their oonsideration, and this we believe would generally be found fer 
better in connexion with our churches, than public reading-meetings attended with 
discussions, unless it is felt that all who take part in the discussion are actuated by 
an humble and simple desire for the truth. Many of those who attend public reading- 
meetings appear to be wholly unconscious of the amount of difficulty they throw in 
the way of novitiates by the uncompromising manner in which they oppose tiieir chair- 
man and each other ; and the unqualified " It is not so" they give to eadi others 
opinions. Views which are either utterly, or for the major part, erroneous, are 
sometimes brought forward with all the confidence which truth alone is legitimately 
calculated to inspire ; and which He who is " the Truth" out of a beneficent regard 
to His creatures has in no instance so dogmatically laid down for His children's 
guidance as these weak and erring mortals lay down for each other. Were the tmflit 
or what is deemed to be the truth, always spoken in love ; and were there a more 
humble regard for our own opinions, and a more respectful regard to the opiniona of 
our brethren entertained by the speakers at these meetings, they would conduce &r 
more to spiritual edification, and tend at the same time to promote in our boaoma 
that love of the brethren which at present seems to be so often endangered if not 
destroyed by a mode of argument which is alas but too often adopted : and which 
whilst it benefits none, injures alike those who make use of it, and those humble 
spirits who when they ask for bread or for a flah have given to them a eUme or a 
9erpeni. 

Ipswich. — ^The buflding which our friends here are raising for the worship of tlie 
Lord ii rapidly progressing, and will, we expect, be completed in tiie course of tbe 
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piaent inootfa. Hie intention of the Society at Ipewicl^ to apply for airiitance to 
their friends elsewbere haa been already made known, and will, we hope, meet witb 
a response in the minda of oar brethren. The church ia one and tta proeperity at 
Ipswich will add to its proaperity elsewhere, and be another weight in that acale of 
goodneea and tmth which moat erentoally preponderate eren in the animation and 
experience of milliona over the opposing acale of evil and error. A plin for collecting 
sttbacriptiona has been adopted, and will soon, we trust, be dieerfully and liberally 
acted upon. A mmiater will be needed for Ipswich, although we fear hia salary must 
at first be far too small to enable him to depend upon it fbr hia maintmanoe. 

C^i^fwrd, — By the divine blessing the efforts of Mr. Gompertx to extingnish the 
little band here have been rendered singolarly beneficial to onr holy cause. The 
precious stones of which the walls of the New Jerusalem are built have proved too 
hard for the artillery of our Calvinistic friend, and hia utter failure has been so 
palpably evident that several oi his parishioners have left his ministry for that of 
Mr. Goyder. Hie little place of worship here continues therefore to be overflowed, 
and instead of the congregation being surrounded by the walls, that portion of it 
which exceeds their capacity would almost surround them. 

On Monday, the 7th of September, 1846, tiie anniversary of the opening of the 
New Church in this beautiful and romantic village, was celebrated by a tea meeting. 
At half-past 5 o'clock, sixty persons sat down to partake of the refreshments which 
were moat liberally provided. The room was decorated with evergreens and appro- 
priate mottos. After tea the company retired into the Church, where after singing 
and prayer, Mr. Goyder addressed them on the bright prospects which were pre- 
sented before them, in respect to the spread of the heavenly doctrines, and concluded 
by reading a most interesting letter which he had just received from the Rev. S. P. 
Dike, of Bath, Maine, U.S., part of this Letter appeared in the last number of T%e 
New Church Advocate. The meeting was also addressed by Mr. Bragg, of Clifton, 
Mr. RQey, of Bath, and several others. In the course of the evening several hymna 
were sung, and the company, about half-past nine o'clock, separated, highly de- 
h'ghted and rejoiced at the opening prospects of the extension of the New Church. 

Notice qf Swtdenhorg, — A correspondent fkvors us with the following extract 
frt>m a work entitled The Philosophy qf the plem qf Salvation, By an American 
Citizen. 

*' The conviction that miracles are the true attestations of immediate divine 
agency is so constitutional with the reason, that so soon as men persuade themselves 
they are the special agents of God, in propagating some particular truth in the 
world, they adopt likewise the belief that they have ability to work miracles. There 
have been many sincere enthusiasts who believed they were the special agents of 
heaven, and in such cases the conviction of their own miraculous powers arises as a 
necessary concomitant of their opinion. Among such in modem times may be in- 
stanced Immanuel Swedenbourg, and Irvine, the Scotch preacher." 

The writer cannot surely, as our correspondent observes, know much about 
Swedenborg, since he cannot even speU his name correctly. The members of the 
New Church will at once see the error of this statement Swedenborg says that 
miracles shackle the free-will of man, that they induce a compulsory faith, not a 
rational conviction, which only can lead to a spiritual discernment of truth. 
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The Animal KiNODOM,--;/rom the New Jemealem Magazine^ U.S.-^l** In <mr 
June niunber we republished a short notice of the Animal M^tngdom, from tlie 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for ApriL Our readers may reooQect that a 
further notice was then promised, which accordingly appeared in the same work in 
June. We are glad of an opportunity of layftig it before our readers."] 

'* Haying been furnished with the first rolume of Swedenborg's odebrated treatiae 
on the Animal Kingdom, considered AnatomiedUy, Phpeically, and PhyriologieaOy^ 
we are prepared to speak of the work as it now stands before the reading world, unin- 
fluenced by the opinions of the author's admirers, or his literary, scientiiic, or rdi- 
gious opponents. The notice of the second volume, some weeks rince, prerioos to 
the first, was a matter of necessity, not of choice, as the first could not then be pro- 
cured. On the whole, we are inclined to the opinion that sometfaing was gained by 
that course, since the text has been traced back with quite as much care, if not more* 
than is customary in following a bold thinker firom his alpha to omega. 

" Swedenborg has collected together the Tarions fiicts brought to light by the 
anatomists of his time, and presents analyses of their labors. But before giring an 
opinion, he first exhibits the results of the researches of the highest class of minds, 
of that day, in the particular department which he subjects to the fiery furnace of Ida 
own masterly powers of analysis. If others have been less gratified in reading Dr. 
Wilkinson's beautiful edition of the Aninud Kingdom, transhited by hintsdf, thm 
ourselTCs, it must be that they have not discovered how much and in how many waja 
Swedenborg actually anticipated some of the modem book manufacturers, who daim 
distinction on the score of suggestions or discoveries, that are as old as his Latin 
manuscripts. There is not so much attention given to the philosoi^cal < 
of Swedenborg as they merit. Perhaps this is to be imputed to prqudice on i 
of his theological views, and the doctrines he promulgated respecting a new aystem 
of divine revelation. 

*' An opening prologue to the first volume of the Animal Kingdom, is a beantifQl 
specimen of refined reasoning, and of itself would be no mean exhibition of Intel- 
lectual strength. This volume is composed of sixteen chapters, which embrace Hm 
anatomy and physiology of the tongue, lips, mouth, palate, salivary glands, pharynx, 
oesophagus* stomach, intestines, mesentery, lacteals, thoracic duct, lymphiiica. 
glands, liver, gall-bladder, pancreas, spleen, omentum, kidneys, ureters, bladder 
and peritoneum. To qualify himself to write on the structure and functions of tfaeae 
organs, he studied all the authorities extant, which are quoted in full, and his ewn 
opinions and conclusions are annexed, at the dose of each discourse. Accoafaaying 
the detailed quotations, there are notes and comments in such abundance, that we 
are positi?dy amazed at the prodigious amount of Swedenborg's cfairographical 
industry, independent of the mental exercise that must have preceded it. Thm are 
no such scholars in Europe now. Are there any in the world? 

" With much pleasure to oursdves, we might pursue the inquiry into tfie claims 
of Swedenborg as a discoverer, but it would become tiresome to those who have not 
yet seen this remarkable book. Without fear of contradiction, we honestly say that 
Swedenborg, as a physiologist and natural philosopher, is dther not known or appce- 
dated by those who have access to his works, ot a studied iiqustioe still keeps Inaa 
from bdng acknowledged, universally, one of the most extraordinary men that have 
iqipeared since the dawn of true sdence." 



At Norwich, on the 28th of July, aged 49, Mr. John Hill ; many years C1mm»1 
Master of the Norwich Church Society. 
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NOTICE. 

A Meeting of the London New Cfarnvh Svaday Soknl Union will be held 
at the school -room, at the Church in Argyle Square, on Thursday, 3rd Decem- 
ber. Subject, * The Art of Communicating/ continued. Tea at |-past 6. Chair 
taken at l-past 7. 



MEETINGS IN THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 

Swtdenhorg A9iociatunu — Quarterly Meeting on Tuesday, the 3rd, at 6, Ring 
Street, Holborn, for the election of Auditors, and other business of immediate 
consequence. The attendance of the members is particularly desirable on this 
occasion. 

London Printing Society, — Committee Meeting, Saturday, 7th. 

■ ■ Mimonary 4* Tract Society. — Committee Meeting, Tuesday, 10th. 



t^ AU Communicatum* and Book$ for Review, to be addrened to tho Editors, 
the care qf Publisher^ W. Newbery, 6, King Street, Hoibom. 
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THE APOCALYPSE AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Wm sometimes think it passing strange that the Revelation of John 
should remain a sealed hook to the Church of England, while an inter- 
pretation is eztanty which her ministers not onlj do not reject on any 
rational ground, hut ahsolutely refiise to read ; and yet, at the same 
time, profess to hold none of the current interpretations as so conclu- 
siye that any difficulty would prevent their being abandoned when a 
more satis&ctory interpretation should be proposed: if it were not one 
of the marks of charity, that it does not suffer itself to be provoked, 
we could heap reproach on reproach upon those ' blind leaders of the 
blind' who treat the book which forms the very crowning point of reve- 
lation, as they would treat the text of an obsolete poem or drama — make 
it the mere foil to set off their own ingenuity in devising hair-breadth 
interpretations, and shifting the scenes and characters from one period 
of history to another, for the purpose of trying their adaptation to re- 
markable events, the rising and falling of nations, and the deeds of 
kings ; multiplying volumes and reviews, filled with random conjectures, 
and r^arding the only interpretation which even professes to come 
with the seal of authority with contemptuoas indifference ; conscious in 
their own bosoms of having been repeatedly misled by loose applica- 
tions of the symbols in that awful and mysterious book, and scorning 
even to know that a s3rmbolic interpretation exists, which proves its 
divine origin by first unlocking the thousand gates of Moses and the 
prophets, and then with ease Hfling up the everlasting doors which lead 
to the courts of the New Jerusalem. 

*The Apocalypse,' say the reviewers of the church,* *as one of the 
sacred books, requires the same critical knowledge of language, the 
same just appreciation of sound doctrine, the same steadfast abiding in 
the orthodox faith, in the man who would correctly interpret it, as in 
arriving at the true meaning of any other book o{ Scripture ; but, being 
* Church of England Quarterly Review, July, 1846. 
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a symbolical book^ it also requires strict attention to this peculiar — ^this 
additional element^ which does not run counter to or supersede the 
general principles of interpretation common to all the books of Scrip- 
ture; but^ retaining all these, contains, in addition, the symbolical 
principle to give greater clearness and force to the instruction oonTcyed/ 

We tell them that all these requirements have been brought to the 
interpretation of the Apocalypse by Swedenborg, who was at on<se a 
philosopher and a reasoner in the most exact of all the sciences, and at 
the same time a divine of unparalleled consistency ; the axiom by which 
he was guided in his interpretation of all the Scriptures is this, that all 
doctrine is to be drawn from the literal sense of the Word — and this 
also, that the Word cannot be understood without such doctrine : can 
a juster appreciation of sound doctrine be looked for? and as to a 
steadfast abiding in the orthodox faith, the Word, unfortunately, has 
been so abused, that we are compelled to substitute another in its place, 
and say that his steadfast abiding was in the scriptural faith discovered 
by means of the true doctrine of the Word ; a faith in one only €iod 
and Saviour, recognizable in the Divine Humanity of the Lord Jeans 
Christ, in whom the trinity and all the fulness of the Godhead dwells 
bodily. These requirements of a sound judgment as to doctrine and a 
steadfast hold of the true faith, are preferred by the Church of England 
as indispensable qualifications for interpreting any book in the canon 
of Scripture; and in the case of the revelation an additional requirement 
is preferred, namely, that its symbolic features be strictly attended to 
and consistently explained : let it be granted that Swedenborg's judg- 
ment, as to the value of true doctrine and his steadfastness in the faith 
taught in the Word, are proved by the two points we have named, and 
it will hardly be denied that his qualifications in respect to the third 
requirement far surpass the standard of the Church of England; it 
is not a consistent interpretation of the symbols in the Apocalypse 
merely that Swedenborg offers, but he interprets the law and the pro- 
phets at large by one unvarying rule, and, without changing a tittle of 
the laws by which he unfolds the spiritual sense of the Old Testament, 
he develops the arcana of the new covenant at the same time ; and 
finally, as a triumph of the heaven-revealed art, and by using the same 
symbols and the same laws, makes the mystery of the Apocalypse — ^we 
had almost said an easy lesson for a child. 

And why will not the Church of England read the lesson t ' We 
must assume,' say the reviewers, ' the Apocalypse to be that whidi it 
professes to be, and therefore that it is intended to forearm and fore- 
warn the church by showing her things which must shortly come to 
pass.' What things, may we not ask, but spiritual and divine realities 
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can concern the chnrch, and be, at the same time, so important as to 
form part of the everlasting Word ? And if there are sacred symbols 
in the Apocalypse by which the spiritual interests of mankind are ex- 
pressed, what law of interpretation so likely to effect their translation 
into the Temacnlar tongue as that by which the other parts of the 
Word have been interpreted 7 When we read of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars in the Apocalypse, and accept them as spiritual symbols, 
and see that the sun, the moon, and the stars are abo named in the 
prophets, why, except for the perversity of the human heart, should 
that mle of interpretation be scorned, which not only professes to give 
a consistent meaning to the whole, but solemnly avouches that it is 
itself the subject of the very revelation promised in the last days of 
the church. It cannot be supposed that these divines believe in their 
hearts the New Church is trifling with holy things and casting them to 
the dogs I For what, to take one instance only, can be more solemn 
than the interpretation of the great white throne, the symbol of 
judgment; its greatness betokening the magnanimity — ^the vast mea- 
sure of divine love; its whiteness, the purity, the splendour, the 
translucent glory of divine truth : two attributes from which the Lord 
judges both small and great, the people of every dime and every 
quality. Or what more worthy instrument of the divine love can be 
conceived than essential truth received in the understanding heart, 
and going forth in its purity conquering, and to conquer, the powers 
of darkness : yet such is the interpretation of the white horse, and 
the garments of his rider were dyed with blood, only because the 
literal sense of the Word, which invests the spiritual, was to suffer 
violence, by the denial of the sole divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Take this symbol alone — the horse as the understanding of truth, 
and let it be tried by the severest test, by applying it to the darkest 
passages in Scripture where the horse is named. Here we will quote 
only such as occur to us at the moment. The white horse we have 
named; but he was followed in the vision by a red horse : the under- 
standing again — ^not white from the purity and translucence of truth — 
but marked with the fearful red, the color of blood, and evidence of 
violence done to life; and what is the life of truth? Is it not loveT 
charity? goodness? mercy? Alas, it was no wonder that his rider 
had power to take peace from the earth, that men should kill one 
another, and that he carried a great sword : even so it must needs be 
when men violate their conceptions of the truth and destroy its precious 
life, rather than submit their evil passions to its direction. Afler him 
came a black horse — the understanding again — and yet a degree lower; 
even the light of truth has now vanished from it, and the darkness of 

DB 2 
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its ignorance — ^its perversion of all true doctrine, can only be expressed 
by the sable garb of night : the scales of justice and equity now 
tremble in the hand of the rider, and all the spiritual things of the 
church are esteemed as next to worthless : yet he goes forth like the 
former, and is followed by omens of still worse consequences; the 
understanding perishing of spiritual famine, and man sinking into his 
everlasting tomb. * Behold, a pale horse, and his name that sat on 
him was Death, and hell followed with him.' 

The horse is mentioned under very similar circumstances in Zecha- 
riah, where four chariots are mentioned as coming forth from between 
two mountains of brass, in which were horses of different colours: 
* These,' said the angel, * are the four spirits of the heavens, which go 
forth from standing before the Lord of all the earth. The black 
horses which are therein go forth into the north country, and the white 
go forth after them.' What should the north country be, in a spiritual 
sense, but the absence of true charity and faith consequent on igno- 
rance ? And so the black horses represent the quality of their under- 
standings, which receive no ray of spiritual light, no light of truth : 
yet these horses went forth from standing before the Lord, indicative 
of the Willingness of those in mere ignorance, and not in falses from 
evils of life, to receive the Spirit of Grod. The black were therefore 
followed by white horses, and the angel said to the prophet ' Behold 
those that go toward the north country have quieted my spirit in the 
north, and they that are far off shall come and build in the temple of 
Jehovah.' The divine influence thus rests upon those who are willing 
to be instructed, and their understandings, dark at first, become white 
like snow, and thenceforth they are able to labor in the Lord's church. 
In another part of Scripture the devastation of the church as to the 
understanding of truth is described by the Lord smiting every horse 
vrith astonishment, and every horse of the people vrith blindness. 
And again, it is said of Jehovah, ' Thou didst ride upon thy horses, 
and thy chariots of salvation; thou didst walk through the sea with 
thy horses.' Where the presence of the Lord, in the literal sense of 
the Word — the clouds of heaven upon which he is frequently said to 
ride, or in which he comes in gloiy — is denoted; for the natural sense 
of the Word, as well as the natural man, is compared to a sea, and 
his affection for understanding truth in that sense is the horse upon 
which the Saviour may be said to ride to his deliverance. 

We might adduce a hundred passages of this kind, from the whole 
of which it would appear that the same symbols which are nsed in the 
interpretation of all the Scriptures require no peculiar adaptation to 
draw forth the spiritual sense of the Apocalypse. One of the most 
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striking figures in the whole book perhaps, is that of the wonum clothed 
with the sun, with the moon under her feet, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars. In the yery beginning of the Word these lumi- 
naries are mentioned, and are shown, in the Arcana, to signify lore or 
charitj, and faith or truth, together with heavenly knowledges. Let this 
significance also be tried in every part of the Word, and observe in par- 
ticular the truthfulness with which it depicts the downfal of the church 
as predicted in Matthew xxiv. Then turn to the glorious figure of the 
restored church, invested with the sun of love and established on the 
solid foundation of truth, beaming with the light of faith, and crowned 
with the wisdom of every knowledge. Or take another symbol, the 
serpent which deceived the woman in paradise, and whidi presents 
itself again in the form of a great red dragon, persecuting the woman 
even to the end of time. That principle which lifted its head against 
our first parents was the sensual faculty, from the subtlety of which 
man persuaded himself that he could live independently of Ood; and 
thus, seeing that the gratification of the senses is pleasant and good 
in the sight of the natural man, yielded to its allurements. From the 
same sensual origin is derived the monstrous doctrine of justification 
by faith without charity — ^the old serpent, or dragon of the Apocalypse, 
which has brought woe to the inhabitants of the earth, or, in other 
words, has desolated the church on earth, and opposed itself to the 
course of Divine Providence in the salvation of man. 

But we have not space to dwell upon these solitary instances and 
proofis of true interpretation. We have seen what the church requires 
of an interpreter, and what we have advanced may be sufficient to 
shew the nature of Swedenborg's claims and the comcidence of his 
qualifications with the demands specified. Why, then, will not this 
church — we will not say receive — but why will it not even read the 
reply to its own oft-repeated challenge ? We find the only appropriate 
answer in the opening words of the Revelation itself; where it is 
said to be given by God, 'to showtinto his servants things which must 
shortly come to pass.' The servants of the living Grod are those only 
who are in the faith of charity, and they are represented by John, in 
particular, as to their acknowledgment of the Lord in his Divine 
Humanity. Without this there can be no true understanding of the 
sacred volume; it might be read a thousand times through and through, 
and its real import overlooked. 'My words,' said the blessed Re- 
deemer, 'are spirit and they are life;' and the life of truth, as we 
have already observed, is love, charity, goodness, mercy. When this 
is once recognised in all the Scriptures, the whole scheme of justification 
by faith alone must perish out of the mind, and together with it the 
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whole doctrine of three gods from eternity; without it, not onlj the 
Apocalypse, but the entire Word remains a sealed book ; sealed to the 
reformed church by its own formnla of faith, as it was sealed to the 
church of Rome by its lust for dominion over the souls of men. 

The eyes of the whole world seem to be now fixed on the Apoca- 
lypse, and the age we live in to be generally regarded as the time 
looked for by the early churches when they daily expected the atopen* 
dous events which are foretold in the gospel to overtake them. *^ For 
ourselves," the church authority to which we have already alluded, 
observes, "we look most to the preient time; not only as being in itself 
surpassingly interesting from its pre-eminence in knowledge of every 
kind, and from the deep principles which are at work, leavening or 
undermining all things, as though preparing for some great crisis, 
unprecedented in its extent and consequences. Not only as being our 
own time — the brief span, on the right employment of which our own 
future destinies will depend— but as the travail time of the whole world 
preceding that great turning point, which aU revelation either expressly 
declares or implicitly assumes — the new creation — the full and abiding 
manifestation of the purpose of God. That this is preparing for faj 
preaching the gospel, and by all the other means entrusted to the 
church for this end, we know; and that up to a certain point there 
vnll be no departure from the orderly course of Providence we folly 
believe, and act upon the persuasion. Therefore, it behoves men to he 
diligent in the use of all the ordinary means — ^both those of grace to 
ensure salvation and attain personal holiness, and those of understand- 
ing the Scriptures by all critical helps, and by availing themsdvea of 
the united labors of others. Tet, after all these ordinary means have 
been used to the utmost, the conviction will force itself upon the mind 
that an adjustment of all things natural as well as moral, and an adap- 
tation of the powers of each to the place it was destined to occupy, and 
a co-operation of all without jarring to one harmonious display of per- 
fect wisdom and goodness is worthy of Qod ; and that it must be 
accomplished by wpematural means is attested by the whole world's 
history, and the whole tenor of divine revelation. We do not expect 
to foresee so exactly as to be able to adjust the circumstances which 
shall usher in, much less those which shall be accomplished, during 
this day of the Lord; and we believe that the obscurity which hangs 
over it, hangs in some degree over all the events which lead to it» 
requiring us to exercise modesty and self-control in interpreting the 
past actings of Grod towards the church and the world. The li^it 
which will burst upon the church when the Lord shall be revealed will 
not only disclose things to her which eye hatk not seen nor ear heard. 
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and which it hath not entered into the heart of man to oonceiTe; hut 
it will cast a stream of reflected light upon all the past history of the 
church and of the world, which will put to shame the Tain and con- 
tradictorj, the presumptuous and confident speculations of carnal 
short-sighted philosophy I" The Church of England then looks to the 
present time for the fulfilment of prophecy! It is an instructiye 
coincidence and one which may not be seen by the church, but so did 
the Jews when our Lord made his advent in Judea, and was preceded 
by the baptism of John, which gave occasion to these memorable words, 
when Jesus spake to the multitudes concerning the baptist, who was 
then in prison. 'What went ye out into the wilderness to see 7 a reed 
shaken with the wind f But what went ye out for to see 7 a man 
dothed in soft raiment 7 Behold they that wear soft clothing are in 
king^s houses. But what went ye out for to see 7 a prophet 7 yea, I 
say unto you, and more than a prophet.' The church is now expecting 
what the shadow of a church expected then — the coming of the Lord 
with some miraculous manifestation of his power; and the name of 
him who has proclaimed the reality of the second advent is even pro* 
scribed, as John in person was also at that time condemned. And in 
what direction is the church looking for the fulfilment of her hopes 7 
eren in the wilderness where the reed is shaken with the wind, or to 
speak without the metaphor, to truth in its extreme literal form, inter- 
preted or twisted about ad libitum by every wind of doctrine. Let the 
church hear the words of divine inspiration, 'they that wear soft 
clothing are in kings' houses.' If it would have divine truths in the 
sheen of their own glory, it must look to the spiritual sense of the 
Word, the house of the King of kings, where truth is in its full light 
and splendor. • And yet, if it looks for a prophet, a divine messenger, 
vrithout regard to human creeds and traditions, but with a siacere 
afiection for the truth, it will be found even in the literal sense of the 
Word ; yea, and more than a prophet.' Even the Lord in his own 
divine person as the subject of all prophesy. 

Well said the reviewers we have quoted, that the preaent is the 
trayafl time of the whole world; but it is still more, it is the travail 
time of the woman who was clothed with the sun, and with the moon 
under her feet. The Lord's church in heaven, surrounded with the 
sun of dirine bve, even as Mary the Mother was overshadowed by 
the Holy Spirit, has given birth to a man-child, to a new principle of 
intelligence in spiritual things which is yet gaining strength and rising 
to manhood, a manhood in which it may finally vanquish that old 
serpent, the dragon, and hasten the period of the true Millennium, — 
the reign of brotherly love and of a holy faith in its genuine form and 
brightness. 
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THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE SECOND ADVENT. 

There are few things more cheering in the progress of the church 
than to witness the innumerahle rajs of truth which are continodly 
darting forth from the spiritual darkness which has so long enveloped 
men's minds. Not only is the human heart awakening as from a fevered 
and fearfiil slumber, in which the incubus of self,— continual, craviog, 
all-absorbing self, weighed, like the hand of death, upon every pure 
and hallowed impulse ; making a hideous mockery of every disinterested 
and glowing aspiration ; and laughing to scorn every earnest hope for 
a happier and holier existence; not only is the love of self loosing its 
hold upon the human affections, and the human heart learning to beat 
in unison with heaven; but the understandings of men are everywhere 
putting forth blossoms as in the spring time of the year, as if to in- 
dicate and welcome that perpetual and iruitful summer, whidi Scripture 
prophecy has so clearly announced. It is true this living spirit has 
not yet found a habitation in the religious opinions of mankind; it has 
as yet advanced but little above the natural sphere of the human mind, 
guiding men in the acquisition of natural truth, and impelling them to 
look with a brotherly spirit to the natural requirements of their feUow 
creatures. But this is the order which Divine Wisdom has marked 
out for the regeneration of the world. ' New wine cannot be put into 
old bottles;' and all these natural reforms and blessings are bat as 
vessels to receive a higher influx of good and truth from Heaven. Our 
Lord, after describing to His disciples the signs of His second oonuDg, 
said, " Now learn a parable of the fig-tree : when his branch is yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh: so 
likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near^ 
even at the doors." Who can fail to see the beauty and expressiveness 
of this figure ? The fig-tree represents natural truth, thus also man 
as to natural intelligence; the branches, the various developments and 
applications of that intelligence; and the leaves, scientific knowledges 
and facts, serving at once to purify and clothe the living form of in- 
telligence which gave them a mental existence and conceivable form. 
Who, that has observed the movements of the present age, can deny 
that the branches of this tree are even now tender and pregnant with 
life? Who will be disposed to question that the leaves of science are 
now put forth with an unmeasured abundance? How encouraging then 
to the members of the Lord's New Church must be the consequent 
reflection, 'Te know that summer is nigh I' This is indeed the day 
of the Lord's coming. Reformation must ever precede regeneration, 
whether in an individual man, or in universal humanity. John the 
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Baptist, who also represented natural tmth, preached ' Repentance,' 
preparatory to the acknowledgment and reception of the Lord in His 
Humanitj; and modem society has earnestly preached * Reformation,' 
preparatory to the new birth which must follow the acknowledgment 
and reception of the Lord's Sole Divinity, and the spirituality of His 
Holy Word and commandments. Both these great precursory move- 
ments are as ' the voice of one crying in the wilderness. Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord/ Christians now (as were the Jews of old) are 
eagerly expecting the promised Messiah: and as the Lord's coming 
followed closely upon the preaching of John, so will His second and 
glorious advent, ' in spirit and in truth,' necessarily succeed the present 
preparation. We believe 'this generation cannot pass, till all these 
things be fulfilled.' If this is indeed the case, how nearly and deeply 
must it concern every member of the New Church! What minister or 
servant of the Lord can look coldly and unconcerned on these mighty 
preparations T Truly, ' this is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes.' " Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his 
Lord hath made ruler over His household to give them meat in due 
season? Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord when He cometh 
shall find so doing." Matt. xxiv. 45, 46. Assuredly there has not 
been a time since the promulgation of the New Church doctrines, 
when so many channels were opening around for the living waters of 
truth. Thinking men are everywhere looking to the present generation 
for some new manifestation of the Divine omnipotence. Men's souls 
are filled with a longing which the truths of the New Church alone 
can satisfy. What then remains for us to do? Evidently our members, 
one and all, should earnestly apply themselves to the proper under- 
standing of the truths with which they have been entrusted, so that 
each may become, according to his opportunity, a disciple of the Lord, 
and an apostle of His New Christian Church. Nor is this expecting 
too much: the whole burden of Scripture prophecy indicates that such 
a spirit must prevail at the establishment of the New Jerusalem. And 
whenever such a spirit really exists in the church, the time of the 
Lord's coming will no longer be doubtful; Jerusalem will already be 
' a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the 
hand of her Grod?' For in the words of the prophet Isaiah, ''Before 
she travailed, she brought forth; before her pain came, she was delivered 
of a man child. Who hath heard such a thing? Who hath seen such 
things? Shall the earth be made to bring forth in one day ? or shall 
a nation be bom at once? for as soon as Zion travailed, she brought 
forth her children." Ixvi. 7, 8. So will it be with every true member 
of the New Jerusalem. 
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LOVE. 

Synthesis — union — ^is the law of the oniyerse, and nniTersal attrac- 
tion is only the development of its manner of action : love also makes a 
unity of all the parts which it is able to affect, and thus of the oniTeraal 
heaven it makes one Grand Man; of the church on earth one brother- 
hood; of relations, one family; and of husband and wife, one flesh. Hie 
magnetic sphere is strengthened by the colligation of several vortices 
into one ; the priceless gem is produced by the addition of atom to 
atom ; star added to star forms the heavens ; system to system the 
universe ; one spirit is attracted to another by the sphere of love ; this 
sphere also binds one society to another, and all to God. Although 
man is confined and limited by space, his passions and his thoughts 
penetrate through gates of brass and walls of adamant ; and thus it i% 
that in the spirit-land« where love and wisdom form the very substaaee 
of manhood, there are no spaces and times to limit the intercourse 
between kindred souls, but those which most nearly resemble each 
other are free in the ocean of infinite differences to approach and asso- 
ciate together. " Love," says Schiller,* " the fairest phenomena in 
the animated creation, the omnipotent magnet in the world of spirit, 
the source of devotion and the noblest virtue, — love is only the reflec- 
tion of this single power, an attraction of the excellent, founded on an 
instantaneous exchange of personality, a reciprocity of being.'* 

** Such the powerful impnlse of affecdon, 
That in gentle stress of sweet connexion, 

Bound our hearts for ever into one 1 
Raphael, hand in hand with thee ascending, 
I essay the path that upward tending, 

Melts within the spirit-siuL 

** Happy, ah thrice happy 1 Have I found thee 
Out of miUions twined myself around thee, 

And of millions thou alone art mine. 
Let then chaos with returning ocean. 
Dash all atoms in a wild commotion — 

Ever will my heart repose on Uiine. 

« In thine eyes a kindred glance bestowing, 
See I not my own elysium glowing ? 

Only do I love myself in thee. 
Nature decks herself in brighter splendour, 
And the heaven lying dear and tender, 

Mirrored in my love I see. 

* Philosophical and Aesthetic Letters and Essays. Chapman. 
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*' Gently dries her tears reviTing sorrow, 
Seeking on the breast of lore to borrow 

Respite sweet firom passion's wave. 
And the bliss that tortures yet entrances, 
Raphael, seeks within thy spirit g^lances 

Longingly a raptutma grsnre. 

'* If alone within creation Irnng, 
Sonls to crags my £uicy would be giving, 

I would kiss them and embrace. 
Should I Tex the ether with his si^^iing. 
All the clefts would cheer me with replying — 

Sympathy is wide as space." 

''There are moments in life, when we are disposed to press to our 
bosom every flower and every distant star, every lofty spirit of our 
divining — an embracing of all natore, as of onr beloved. The divinity 
is already very near to that man who has succeeded in collecting all 
beauty and greatness, all excellence, both in the small and great of 
nature, and in evolving from this manifoldness the great unity, — U 
each man loved all men, then every individual would possess the world. 

The philosophy of onr times, I fear, contradicts this doctrine. 
Many of our thinkers have lent themselves to sneer out of the human 
soul this heavenly impulse, to obliterate the seal of divinity, and to 
dissipate this energy, this noble enthusiasm, in the cold, deadly breath 
of a sordid indifference. In the slavish feeling of their own abasement, 
they have contracted with self-love, that dangerous enemy of benevo- 
lence, to explain a phenomenon which was too godlike for their narrow 
hearts. They have woven their comfortless doctrine out of a paltry 
egoism, and have made their own limitations the unit-measure of the 
Creator; denegerate slaves, who cry down freedom amid the clank of 
their fetters. Swift, who has converted the fault of folly into the 
infamy of humanity, and first wrote his own name on the pillory which 
he built for the whole race— Swift himself could not inflict upon human 
nature a wound so deadly as these perilous thinkers, who adorn self- 
love with all the display of subtilty and genius, and ennoble it to a 
system. 

I confess freely, I believe in the reality of a disinterested love. 
I am lost, if there is none — I give up divinity, immortality, and virtue. 
I have no evidence remaining for these hopes, if I cease to have faith 
iu love. A spirit who loves himself alone is an atom floating in the 
immeasurable void.*' 

And yet, hell itself, like heaven, forms one great society ; a mon- 
strous unity held together by the universal law of attraction; wnilis 
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nmUt — ^like to like : and in hell, self-loye is the ruling principle. Bat 
what mystery holds them together if the sphere of attraction is every 
where love — ^pure love ? Here we have a lesson to learn — ^the law of 
opposites; but we stay not now to contemplate the hideous picture, 
and rather hasten to a moral conclusion. 

" Let us perceive [and in our actions imitate] excellence, and it 
becomes our own. Let ns become intimate with the lofty, ideal unity, 
and we shall cling together with fraternal love. Let us plant beauty 
and joy, and we reap the same. Let us think clearly, and we shall 
love passionately. * Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,' said the Founder of our faith. Weak humanity recoiled at 
this injunction, therefore he expresses himself more intelligibly : *loife 
one another.* " 

" Wisdom, with the sunny look, 
Mighty goddess, cannot brook 
Love's triumphant presence ! 

« Up the steep and starry road, 
To the Infinite's abode. 

Who before thee going. 
Boldly rends the veil away. 
Through the graye lets in the day, 

Heayen to thee shewing ? 

** Thither lured she not at will. 
Could we be immortal still ? 

Can the angels godward press. 

Saying through her holiness ? 
Loye alone conducts the soul 
To the Father of the whole — 

All her might confess." 



LONDON MISSIONARY AND TRACT SOCIETY. 

The operations of this Society, we are happy to announce, are 
assuming an all-important character, both as to the exent of the field 
upon which it is entering, and the activity with which its good inten- 
tions are prosecuted. The advantage of having, for at least the present 
year, a missionary, so worthy of the office, as our esteemed friend 
Mr. Chalklen, b of no slight moment, and we are induced to give unac- 
customed prominence in our pages to the following account of the 
mission upon which he is now engaged, from our sense of the existence 
of a new and vigorous spirit in the Society, and the hope that we may 
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date from this time the commencement of an era, unparalleled in the 
New Church for the catholic spirit which shall distinguish it. With 
regard to the Society's sphere of useftilness, one of the most pleasing 
features of progress in this country is the increased desire for union 
which perrades the church. Local Missionary Societies have sprung 
up in different places and been the means of much good in their several 
districts, but the amount of good has neither been so great, nor so well 
known in the way of example and mutual aid, as it might have been 
if they had possessed the common centre which there is every prospect 
they will at length find in London. For many years the London Mis- 
sionary and Tract Society has been free from all local prejudices. Where- 
ever a good opportunity has presented itself of making known the truth 
it has been if possible embraced, however, distant the sphere of exertion 
might have been. Thus with a name implying locality, it has been 
truly catholic in its character, having embraced in its ample charity not 
only England and Scotland and the last remnant of our Norman pos- 
sessions — the Channel Islands, — but also, through the medium of its 
tracts, our colonies in Africa, Asia, and America. 

Its catholic spirit has indeed led it perhaps to neglect its own im- 
mediate neighbourhood, scarcely anything having yet been done by it 
for London itself. Its value however is known and cheerfully acknow- 
ledged far and wide; and, poor as it is, it is becoming the bond of 
union to almost every local Missionary Society in the two kingdoms: — 
the Eastern Branch Missionary Society, the Birmingham, the Accrington, 
and the Southern and Western Missionary Societies, are all now asso- 
ciated with it as branches, under a set of rules which we gave in our 
July number, and which are calculated to promote centralization with- 
out diminishing independence, each local institution having as complete 
a control over its own funds, missions, and officers, as when they were 
separate, and all possessing the advantage of advice and assistance from 
the London Society adapted to their own wants, regulated by its ability 
to supply them. The excellent Missionary Society of Manchester, 
which has grown out of the labors of the late Mr. Clowes, is so well 
established in its own district, and so ably supported by a local band 
of missionary preachers, that it may be said to form an association in 
itself, important enough and strong enough in its own resources to 
stand alone, and to furnish, may we not hope, an enduring example to 
our brethren in other parts of the kingdom, of what they may finally 
accomplish by the union of hands and hearts in the labor of planting 
the Lord's church. 

In addition to the societies named above, the committee at their 
last meeting had the gratification of receiving letters on the subject of a 
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union, from the Secretaries of our Scottish Missionary Societies. These 
are two in number, the North British Missionary and Tract Society 
and the Glasgow Missionary and Tract Society. At present, the former 
has not formally joined the London Society, but the subject is under 
their consideration, and has been entered npon by them in such a ^irit 
as promises a removal of every obstacle. The Glasgow Society has 
however taken the lead in the matter and has changed its named to 
that of the Glasgow Branch of the London New Clwreh Mitnmuuy 
and Tract Society, 

There is also a prospect of forming within a short period three Colo- 
nial Branches; one in South Africa, another in South Australia, and a 
third in Canada and then perhaps it will be right to change the name 
of this Society, and designate it ''The British and Colimial Miasionaiy 
and Tract Society of the New Christian Church." 

The field of the Rev. Thomas Chalklen's present mission is Devon- 
shire, commencing in the north-west. At Ilfracombe he gave six 
lectures on the following subjects: — 

Sept. 22nd. — The immutable harmony of all the attributes of God. 

Sept. 24th. — ^The Lord Jesus Christ; proved to be the only God 

of heaven and earth, the Creator, Redeemer, and Be- 

generator of men. 

Sept. 29th. — ^The scripture doctrines of Redemption from the power 

of hell and Salvation from sin. 
Oct. Ist. — Charity, not Faith, the chief essential of true Chris- 
tianity 
Oct. 6th. — ^The Lord's Second Coming, the promised result of His 

first Advent, but not a coming in person. 
Oct. 8th. — Man's Resurrection, in a spiritual body, immediatdy 
after death, compatible with the true nature of the 
Lord's Second Advent, but a resurrection of dead bodies, 
unscriptural, impossible, and useless. 

- The audiences which Mr. Chalklen had the pleasure of addressing 
were respectable, numerous, and attentive; and on Thorsday, 24th, 
the lecture being on the fundamental doctrine of the New Church ; 
the persons assembled, with the exception of about three individuals, 
manifested a feeling of deep interest in the subject. These two or 
three persons however succeeded in interrnpting the profound attention 
which had prevailed, and in drawing down upon themselves the strongly 
expressed rebuke of the audience generally. Many of the applicants 
for tracts after the lecture, and while the noise was going on, very 
warmly thanked Mr. C. for his discourse. One gentleman, a highly 
respectable resident in Ilfracombe, who took much interest in the matter 
and endeavoured to shame the disturbers, has since expressed his inten- 
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don of hearing all the lectures of the coarse, and his wish to purchase 
a copy of each of the tracts, he was recommended to read Swedenhorg's 
writings, but seemed unwilling to go so deeply into the subject. 

On Friday, Mr. Chalklen gave the same lecture to the people of 
Bideford, in the town-hall; between two and three hundred persons 
were present, the greatest attention was paid without the shadow of a 
disturbance, and although they were invited to ask questions after the 
lecture, none were offered. Many expressions of gratification have 
since been elicited from individuals. On the evening of Sunday a com- 
mencement was made at Barnstaple. The room hired for the purpose 
was at the public rooms, not the grand room, but a comparatively 
small one. The price asked for the former being £2 2s. per night, while 
the smaller one was but £2 for the six nights. It was thought they 
should not do more than fill such a room as this, which would accom- 
modate about 120 persons, but before the time announced, the place, 
together with the doorways from the entrance hall, were crammed^ 
and great numbers were for a considerable time coming and going 
away. 

After the second lecture at Ilfracombe there was no further inter- 
ruption; the remainder of the lectures here were well attended, and 
appeared to give great satisfaction. As a means of preventing the good 
impression produced by them from being lost, our liberal friend, Mr. 
James, in addition to his noble donation of £20, previously given to 
the Society for these lectures, published at his own ezpence, in the 
North Devon Journal^ of Oct. 8th, the following advertisement, adapted 
from a series of resolutions passed at one of the meetings of the London 
Printing Society. 

*' SWEDENBORO'S THEOLOGICAL WoRKS. 

[The principai of which were here enumerated, with the prices, and 
reference to the dep6t in King Street."] 

These writings Tthe advertisement continued) claim the attention 
of every Christian aenomination from the universality of their doc- 
trines; for, while they carefully distinguish between true religion and 
the mere names of Catholic or Protestant, or any other name whatevef, 
which serves to mark some speculative opinion or peculiarity of wor- 
ship, they invite all, because they are adapted for all, who in integrity 
and humility of heart seek to love the Lord their God above all things, 
and their neighbor as themselves. Wisely dedicated to the essentials 
of religion, they do not interfere in the choice of such forms and rites 
as may be thought most conducive to order and the general good. They 
teach that there would be but one doctrine in the church, however 
various the forms and apprehensions of truth, if men were principled 
in mutual love and charity, for these would unite varieties into one; 
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and because in such a case all would regard the same ends, the common 
good, the kingdom of God, and Grod Himself, that then these Tarieties, 
like the different organs and viscera of the human body, would contri- 
bute to and constitute the perfection of the whole. 

They are distinguished by the most elevated views of the Deity, 
His perfections, and the operations of His providence. They explam 
in a manner most convincii^, and that by a profound and comprdien- 
sive investigation of Holy Writ, the sacred doctrines of the Incarnation, 
and of the trinity; illustrating a subject usually attended with painful 
obscurity and doubt, by demonstrating a unity, and yet not the unity 
of Socinus, and a trinity, and yet not a trinity of persons as separate 
and distinct beings, with different characters, offices, and attributes. 

They unfold, in a manner unrivalled, the frame and operations of 
the human mind, together with the mode of its perpetuid connexion 
with the author and preserver of its being. 

They dispel the darkness which has hitherto accompanied every 
attempt to investigate the human soul, by elucidating most fully the 
subjects of its creation, its form, its operation on, and connexion with 
the body. 

They restore the astonishing science, which is founded on the 
correspondence or relationship between the kingdom of heaven and the 
kingdom of nature; and by this science — prized and cultivated by the 
ancients of Asia and of Egypt, as the master key to a knowledge of 
causes — the Word of Grod is seen and read in its interior bosom, and an 
exhaustless world of wisdom is unfolded, at once to elevate the under- 
standing, and purify the heart. 

By application of this science, they disclose the true import of 
the sacraments of baptism and the holy supper, and with it the ground 
of their supreme sanctity. 

They vindicate the nature of marriage from the degraded state in 
which it is held by many, they point out its divine origin, and its 
connexion with the Supreme, and enforce by the most awful considera- 
tions the sacredness of its tie. 

They present the most reasonable and noblest views of a future 
state, and by liberating the mind from gross and unworthy ideas upon 
the subject, enable it the better to prepare for its final happy desti- 
nation. 

They contain a system of morals the most beautiful and com- 
prehensive. An advancement in the life of virtue is shewn to be depen- 
dent upon actions, only so far as they can be traced upwards to the 
amelioration of affections and thoughts; nor can these be amended bat 
by that self-renunciation which springs from the love of God and of our 
neighbor. 

They are eminently calculated to make men good citizens, and 
faithful and obedient to the laws and constitution under which they 
live; because such obedience is shewn not to be a civil duty only, but 
a duty which each man owes to the Almighty fountain of aU order and 
security. 

The noble system of the universe which they present, and their 
sublime views of the operations of the Deity in the creation and preser- 
vation both of spirit and of matter, are deduced from principles which 
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are applicable to all branches of physical and metaphysical science. 
Indeed it may, without presumption, be said, that they are capable of 
imparting to science that order and beauty which are inherent in the 
operations it is designed to unfold. 

Of the enlightened author of the above doctrines, — a man not less 
revered for the blameless integrity of his life, than distinguished for his 
high attainments, — the philosophical works are replete with subjects of 
the deepest consideration. His metaphysics, his human physiology, — 
declared by the illustrious Haller to be sua et omnino mirifica — his 
mineralogy and geology, his astronomical, mathematical, and mechanical 
works, place him in the highest rank of philosophers and experiment- 
alists, and give him a clear title to many discoveries, which have since 
been claimed and awarded to others less worthy of distinction." 

It is Mr. Chalklen's intention to direct his audiences to this adver- 
tisement, and to make the means of procuring the writings of the 
New Church more easy, by specifying the name of a respectable book- 
seller in each town where lectures are delivered, from whom they may 
be procured, and catalogues of the other works obtained gratuitously, 
and we are happy to say that in this effort also he has been eminently 
snccessful. 

At Banutaple, where similar lectures were delivered, the room was 
far too small for the audiences that might have been collected, especially 
on the Sunday evenings, numbers going away who were unable to pro- 
cure admittance. Here as elsewhere there were eager applications for 
tracts at the close of each lecture, indeed, although the supply for the 
mission had been very liberal, twice or three times as many might have 
been easily disposed of to the anxious applicants. Here Mr. Chalklen 
administered the Sacrament to several individuals. 

At Bideford has long resided our worthy friend, Mr. Berry, who 
to the best of his ability has exerted himself to make his fellow-townsmen 
conscious of the pre-eminent blessings of the new dispensation, and not 
altogether in vain, notwithstanding his isolated situation — having never 
even, until a few weeks since, had the opportunity of visiting a New 
Church place of worship — he has been the means of introducing several 
persons into a knowledge and reception of the heavenly doctrines. 
Owing to the liberality of the Mayor, Mr. Chalklen here delivered at 
the Town Hall and Mansion House the three following lectures : — 

At the Town Hall, Sept. 25th. — ^The Lord Jesus Christ proved to 
be THE Only God of Heaven and Earth, the Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Regenerator of Men. 

At the Mansion House, Oct. 2nd — ^The unchangeable character of 
Jehovah manifested in his assumption of the Human Nature 
for Man's Redemption. 

At the Mansion House. Oct. 9th. — Man's Resurrection in a spi- 

VOL. I. c c 
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ritual body immediately after death, compatible with the tnie 
nature of the Lord's Second Advent, but a Returreeiiom of dead 
bodiet unseriptural, impossible^ and useless. 

After the second lecture some disturbance was occasioned by a 
Methodist preacher, who taking advantage of Mr. Chalklen's permiaaion 
to ask a few questions at its close, got the applause of some of his 
friends, who came in late and apparently for this particular purpose — 
by declaiming against and condemning the doctrines of the New Church. 
He was, howeyer, at length put down, and no one else attempted any 
opposition. The last lecture was listened to with marked attention, 
and was not followed by any marks of disapprobation whatever. We 
have learned that there are a few receivers in this neighbourhood be- 
longing to what are called in this world respectable families; but none 
of them are known to have been present on these occasions. Like the 
Israelites at the commencement of SauVs reign, they hide themselves 
in the caves and holes of the rocks, and have neither sword nor spear 
to handle in defence of the cause of the living God, but are compelled 
(or think themselves so) to go down to the Philistines to sharpen their 
coulters and their mattocks. May the Lord in his mercy lift up the 
light of his countenance upon them, and free them from their bonds; 
may they be led to perceive the duty of worshipping their Father and 
their God in spirit and in truth, and of coming in the hour of need to 
the help of His church, counting any worldly disadvantages but as the 
small dust of the balance in comparison with the duty and high priri- 
lege of openly declaring themselves on the Lord's side, and boldly 
warring with the armies of the liring God. 

From the north of Devon Mr. Chalklen had arranged to proceed to 
the south, and deliver in the metropolis of the West of England — 
Exeter — the following Lectures : the biUs announcing which were 
headed: — 

Doctrines of the New Christian Churchy signified by the New Jemsaiem, 

Rev. xzi. 

First Lecture, Wednesday, Oct. 14th — ^The Lord's Second Com- 
ing, regarded as the promised result of his First Advent. 

Second Lecture, Friday, Oct. 16th. — The Grand Purpose of the 
Lord's Advent incompatible with a coming the second time 
in person, but requiring a coming in power and great gloiy. 

Third Lecture, Wednesday, Oct. 21st. — The Judgment accomplished 
by the Lord at his second coming not such as has beeen gene- 
rally expected, but such as is requisite for estabUshing his 
spiritual kingdom. 

Fourth Lecture, Friday, Oct. 23rd.— The Eternal Preservation 
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OF THE Worlds of Nature requisite for realising the pur- 
poses of the Lord's infinite mercy in both Advents. 

Fifth Lecture, Wednesday, Oct. 28th. — Man's Resurrection in a 
spiritual body immediately after death, compatible with the 
true nature of the Lord's Second Advent, but a resurrection of 
dead bodies unscriptural, impossible, and useless. 

Sixth Lecture, Friday, October 30th.— The Lord's Second Ad- 
tent now taking place. 

Sunday Afternoon, October 18th. — ^The Lord Jesus Christ proved 
to be the only God of heaven and Earth, the Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Regenerator of Men. 

Oct. 25th. — The unchangeable Character of Jehovah 
manifested in his assumption of the Human Nature for Man's 
Redemption. 

As these lectures will be going on contemporaneously with the 
printing of this number, we cannot say any thing of them at present, 
but hope in our next to be able to give an account of them, with some 
additional information respecting those above mentioned.* 



ANNOUNCEMENT OF A CHANGE. 

We have much pleasure in informing our readers, that, on the 1st of 
January next, we purpose publishing our magazine in a quarterly form, 
so as to introduce to the world the important subjects we are pledged, 
as New Church Christians, to advocate, with such additional and com- 
prehensive features as may enable our pages to compete in interest with 
the established reviews: for success in this attempt, we must rely 
mainly on the support of our present readers, and we earnestly appeal 
to each and all of them, to make such efforts as may be possible in 
their respective connexions, to procure subscribers for the ensuing 
year, and send in their names as early as possible, in order that our 
impression may be regulated by the demand; attention to this point 
being absolutely necessary to ensure us against serious loss. The 
following is a copy of the circular which has been already issued. 

PROPOSAL TO PUBLISH 

A NEW CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The New Church is emmently a reading and thinking body of Christians, and hence^ 
from its very commencement in this country, it has either actually possessed, or 
attempted to establish, an amount of periodical literature which would be, in the 
world's estimation, excessive, if compared with the actual number of its members. 

Recently we have had, in this country alone, three distinct monthly periodicals, 
namely, the Intellectual Repository^ belonging to the Conference, and edited at 

* For liie remainder of our Missionary news, see the MUeellanea, 
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Manchester ; the New Church Advocate, fonnerly edited at Norwidi and Chalibrd, 
and recently in London ; and laatly, the Jueemle Magazine, edited at Accringion. 

Without desiring that it should be so, the Advocate, since it has appeared con- 
temporaneously with the Repository, and has been sold at the same price as that 
Magazine, has necessarily assumed, in appearance at least, the diaracter of its liraL 
This is to be regretted, and if possible ought to be ayoided ; and the editors of the 
Advocate, having conferred with some friends on the subject, haye determined on 
changing their monthly into a quarterly publication, and thus adapt it to occupy a 
more distinct field of operation than would at present be possible ; one which may 
run parallel with the Conference and Child's Magazines, without erer interfering 
with them even in appearance. 

In the Conference Magazine we possess an inyaluable organ of communication 
between the yarious societies, and a means of cherishing and reciprocating the fieelings 
and thoughts proper to the church fellowship ; the Juvenile Magazine, again, occupies 
its own distinct sphere, nourishing and calling forth the affections, and growing in- 
telligence of the young, and attaching them to the doctrines and institutions of the 
Church ; a third field of usefulness has evidently remained unoccupied, namely, to 
connect by means of a literary organ the intelligence of the Church with the intelH- 
gence of society at large. The necessity for a periodical, whidi would enable its 
contributors to enter largely upon the subjects introduced, and yet to complete them 
in a eingleptqter, has long been felt ; and a desire has been repeatedly expressed that 
we should haye published in London, a Nbw Chukch Quartbrlt Rsvikw. 

Many of our brethren haye literary tastes, which can at present only be gratified 
by a perusal of the works of the Old Church. It would be desirable to see this 
taste cultivated and supplied with appropriate nourishment in the New. "With a 
view to this end, the projected periodical will take up the current literature and 
philosophy of the day ; selecting from its best productions works suitable for renew, 
and giving such an analysis of their contents, and such an exposition of the subjeclB 
on which they treat, as will make the reviews in reality a seriee qf JEfsay*,— enriched 
with the best thoughts of others, and moulded into such a form as will make them 
acceptable to our fellow Christians. 

It is liierefore proposed to discontinue the present form of the Advocate, at tiie 
end of the present year, and to commence the new year with a quarterly publication, 
to be called, Thb Nbw Church Quartbrlt Rbyisw and Examinxr. Hie plan 
of the Reviews will be similar to that of the regular ' Quarterlies.' These will be 
followed by Original Essays on interesting and important subjects, together with 
such a digest of miscellaneous Intelligence as may constitute a contemporaneous 
history of the Church. Several names favorably known to our brethren will be 
numbered amongst the contributors to its pages ; and as the increased sixe of this 
publication will afford an opportunity of combining with a greater variety of inter- 
esting matter, an adequate development of the several subjects, it is hoped thai it 
will obtain the cooperation and support of all who are interested in the promulgatiaB 
of New Church truth. The price will be Two Shillinge and Sijfpence. And at 
the number of copies printed must necessarily be limited to that of the probable 
sale, (in order if possible to make it cover its expenoes,) it is urgently requested 
that all who are willing to become subscribers, will forward their names without 
delay, to Mr. H. Batxman, 6, Islington Green, London. 
October 2nd, 1846. 
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THE HINDOOS. 



The Hindoos form one of the most ancient nations in the world, and 
are known to have enjoyed a high degree of dvilization while their 
neighbors were yet unpolished barbarians; at the present time^ accord- 
ing to Bishop Heber, their manners are at least as pleasing and cour- 
teous as those in the corresponding stations of life amongst ourselves, 
their houses are as convenient as ours, and in some of the arts, espe- 
cially in the production of fabrics from gold and silk, they are pecu- 
liarly successful ; add to this, that there is an earnest desire already 
awakened among them for the acquisition of the advantages peculiar to 
European civilization, while the peculiarity of caste is giving way before 
the new light of humanity, and we have an interesting picture of a 
people whose religion and whose traditions connect them with an age 
which may have witnessed the rise of the ancient church. 

The only nations that can vie with the Hindoos in antiquity are 
supposed to be China and Egypt, but Sir William Jones clearly proved 
the descent of the Chinese from the ancient Indians, in one of his 
dissertations read before the Asiatic Society, leaving the question open 
only as regards Egypt and India, and inclining to the belief that Egypt 
was entitled to the priority: the question has been more recently 
examined* with the opposite result, and may be concisely stated thus. 
'' On a comparison of the religion of the Egyptians and Hindoos, 
we are struck by the resemblances between them. Both proceed from 
monotheistic principles, and degenerate into a polytheistic heathenism, 
though rather of a symbolic than of a positive character. They both 
adopt the principle of the Trinity, combined with that of the Unity. 
Both assume the pre-ezistence of the soul, its emanation ^m the 
divine essence, its transmigration (metempsychosis), and its return 
after death to its divine origin. They both adopt the division 0/ castes, 
and nearly upon the same grounds— of priests (Brahmins), warriors, 
traders, and agriculturists, and regarded this division as a religious 
principle. 

Even the symbols are the same on the shores of the Ganges and 
the Nile. Thus we find the Lingam of the Siva temples of India, in 
the Phallus of the Ammon temples of Egypt ; a symbol also met with 
on the head-dress of the Egyptian gods. We find the lotus Jhwer, as 
the Sjrmbol of the sun, both in India and in Egypt ; and we find sym- 
bols of the immortality of the soul in both countries. The power of 
* I%e Theoffony of the Hindoos ; vnih their iysterm qf Philosophy and CoS" 
moffony. An Essay. By Count M. Bjomstjema, (a Swedish nobleman). Murray, 
1844. 
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rendering barren women fruitful, ascribed to tbe temples of Siva in 
India, was also ascribed to tbe temples of Ammon in Egypt ; a belief 
retained to our days, for tbe Bedouin women may be still seen wan- 
dering around tbe temple of Ammon, for tbe purpose of obtaining tbis 
blessing. 

Even several names of Hindoo mjtbology are recognized in Egypt ; 
tbua Amman, tbe supreme god of the Egyptians, corresponds to the 
Aum of tbe Hindoos ; and tbe Brabminical Siva is found in tbe temple 
to which Alexander the Great made his pilgrimage from Egypt, and 
which yet bears this name. 

These accordances between tbe religion of the Brahmins and that 
of the ancient Egyptians, leave no doubt that the one takes iU origin 
from the othery 

The proofs which are adduced in favor of tbe supposition that tbe 
priority is due to tbe Hindoos, are negative as well as positive, namely, 
that tbe chronological dates calculated ^m tbe position of the stars 
when the Pyramid of Gizeh was built, determine nothing, inasmuch 
as there is no existing proof that the religion of the Egyptians at that 
time was the same as that which a thousand years later was celebrated 
in the temples of Egypt. On the other hand, the derivation of the 
religion of the Egyptians from that of tbe Hindoos is su];^rted by the 
author we are speaking of on the following grounds : — 

1st. It is testified by Herodotus, Plato, Solon, Pythagoras, and 
Pbilostratos, that the religion of Egypt proceeded from India. 

2ndly. It is testified by Niebnhr, Valentia, Champollion, and 
Waddington, that the temples of Upper Egypt are of greater antiquity 
than those of Lower Egypt ; that the temples in Meroe are more an- 
cient than those of Elephantine and Thebes ; these more ancient than 
the temples of Tentyra and Abydos; and these again more andenft 
than those of Memphis, Heliopolis, and Sais; that, consequently, 
the religion of Egypt, according to the testimony of these monuments, 
proceeded /rom the south, which cannot be from any other land than 
from Ethiopia and Meroe, to which country it came from ImUa, as 
testified by the above-named Greek authorities. 

3rdly. Tbe chronicles, found in the temples of Abydos and Sais, 
and which have been transmitted to us by Josephus, Julius Africanus, 
and Eusebius, all testify that the religious system of the Egyptians 
proceeded from India. 

4thly. The continent of Asia, with its vast mountain and table 
lands, possesses greater claims to be regarded as tbe locality where 
mankind first spread, than the narrow valley of the Nile, bounded by 
deserts. 
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Sthlj. The earliest traditions of the most ancient nations of the 
globe point to the high table-lands of Central Asia as the first home of 
the human race, and this high-land is close to India, bnt far from 
Egypt; India must, consequently, have been inhabited earlier, and 
must therefore have dereloped its religion and culture earlier than 
Egypt. 

6thly. We hare Hindoo chronologies (besides those of the Puranae 
concerning the Tugs, which are nothing but astronomical allegories), 
which go still further back in time than the tables of the Egyptian 
kings according to Manetho. 

Megasthenesy the envoy of Alexander to S^andragupso (the 
Greeks call him Sandrogypsos), king of the Gangarides, discovered 
chronol(^ical tables at Polyhothra the residence of this king, which 
contain a series of no less than 153 kings, with all their names, ^m 
Dionyeive (if there ever was a king of this name in India), to K^andra- 
gupso, and specifying the duration of the reigns of every one of those 
kings, together amounting to 645 1 years, which would place the reign 
of Dionysius nearly 7000 years before Christ, and consequently one 
thousand years before the eldest king found on the Egyptian tables of 
Manetho (viz., the head of the Tinite Thebaine dynasty), who reigned 
5867 years before Christ, and 2000 years before Soufi, the founder of 
the Gizeh Pyramid. 

7thly. There is a tradition among the Abyssinians, which they 
say they have possessed from time immemorial, and which is still 
equally received among the Jews and Christians of that country, that 
the first inhabitants (they say Cvsh, grandson of Noah, with his family) 
came over the chain of mountains, which separates the high lands of 
Abyssinia from the Red Sea and the Strait of Babel Mandel, from a 
remote southern country. The tradition further says, that they built 
the city of Axum, early in the days of Abraham, and that from thence 
they spread themselves, following the river Nile downwards, until they 
became (as Josephus says) the Meroetee ; viz., the inhabitants of that 
part of Nubia, which, being situated between the Nile and its conflux 
the Atbara, forms what is commonly called the island of Meroe, from 
which they spread farther down the river, to EgypV^ 

For these reasons it is maintained that the ' Hindoos have a greater 
daim to the primogeniture of religion, and consequently to the primo- 
geniture of cirilization, than the people of ancient Egypt.' If how- 
ever we contrast the sublime passage which commences the account of 
the creation of the world in the book of Genesis, with the Indian para- 
phrase of it, it must be evident as noon-day which is the original, and 
which the copy. ' In the beginning, Grod created the heavens and the 
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earth, — and the earth was void and waste, and darkness was on the 
face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters; and God said, Let light he — and light was.' How labored 
and prolix in contrast with this, is the address of Menu, the son of 
Brahma, to the sages, who consulted him on the formation of the 
universe. 'This world,' he sajs, 'was all darkness, undisoemable, 
undistbguishable, altogether as in a profound sleep; till the self-existent 
invisible God, making it manifest with five elements and other glorious 
forms, perfectly dispelled the gloom ;' &c. Yet we should perhaps 
conclude erroneously were we to assert, granting the priority as to 
time of the early chapters of Genesis over the Vedas of India should 
be proved, that therefore the primogeniture of religion in Egypt would 
be proved as a consequence. The fact being that Moses actually de- 
rived that part of the Holy Word from a copy of a more ancient Word, 
which there is reason to believe may ultimately be found preserved in 
Great Tartary. The fact of that Word having been accessible in Egypt, 
in the time of Moses, would be much stronger evidence as to this 
point; and we know that the ancient church existed in Egypt as well 
as in Asia. ' The first church, which may be called the most ancient, 
was extant before the flood, and its consummation or end is described 
by the flood. The second church, which may be called the ancient, 
was in Asia and part of Africa, and this was brought to its consum- 
mation and destruction by idolatries.' T. C. R,, 760. The concurrent 
testimony of all documents, ancient and modem, point to Asia — the 
east — as the cradle of the human race; there the most ancient church 
had its seat, and from the ancient Word, as well as from the Israelitiah, 
' religious knowledge was propagated through all parts of India with 
its islands, through Egypt and Ethiopia, into the kingdoms of Africa ; 
from the maritime parts of Asia into Greece, and from thence into 
Italy.' T. C, i2., 275. Here it may be remarked that Asia and the 
East are not necessarily to be understood as meaning Hindostan. As 
to i^pt in particular, it seems that there the ancient church was 
rooted, and consequently correspondences were elaborately studied,but 
the truth may be, that neither Egypt nor India ever constituted the 
primal centre of a church. 

What, then, is proved by that high antiquity of the Hindoos which 
it would be folly in any one to deny ? and what by its ancient civiliza- 
tion, if we are not disposed to grant them the primogeniture in religion? 
first, let us ask what we find in their antiquity-— evidently an exaggerated 
tradition, at the endurance of which we can only wonder. Their advo- 
cate himself confesses that if ' civilization in India is very ancient, it 
has been so much the more stationary. There, also, time hastens 
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forward on his pinions, but is unable to pat in motion the sti£F fonn ; 
and the Hindoo stands still at the altar of his gods, as he did 4000 
years ago, at the time of the Panduits, and the Kurnids, of Erischna 
and of Rama. In Europe everything is changeable, is transient ; in 
India all is stationary, is immoveable, like the temples of Ellora, hewn 
oat of the rocks.' But whence had they that tradition and idolatry 
which has endured so long, if they were not the original propounders 
of the pore religious system which once prevailed 7 and if that primo- 
geniture is claimed for another race, why has not that race the same, 
if not stronger, evidence to offer of its antiquity as the Hindoos offer 
of theirs 7 Probably the consummation of the most ancient church by 
a flood, which represents the utter extinction or suffocation of spiritual 
life, may furnish the foundation of an answer to these queries. 



A New and Old Evangeliecd Magazine. No. 1. Smith. 

The title of this publication is probably meant to bespeak its quality ; 
we are, however, bound to say that what contains a manifest religious 
purpose in it is very good, but only evangelical in a regenerate sense of 
the term, and tbe rest, whether new or old, is neither evangelical in one 
sense or the other: that its aim is good is perfectly clear, and we 
believe it would commend itself to our own particular readers for more 
reasons than the term * Evangelical' would be suspected of concealing. 
Were we disposed to be critical, we might shew a want of unity and firm 
purpose in its scope, occasioned, perhaps, by a desire to be " taking" 
at first sight, but we shall find more pleasure in quoting a portion of 
the editor's introductory observations, which not only display consider- 
able talent but a warm and zealous affection for the extension of genuine 
religious truth. 

'* Prejudice, and the fear of offending, have well-nigh banished 
theology from the social circle. In the scientific and literary world it 
is even less at ease. Every branch of natural science is cultivated with 
success; but the science of eternal things finds little or no encourage- 
ment. Have we gained the topmost round of the spiritual ladder? Have 
we fathomed the inmost depth of divine revelation? Was nothing 
expounded on the way to Emmaus, in all the Scriptures, beyond what 
tbe ajK)stles have explained? Do we fully comprehend their explani^ 
tionsT^ Let the various sects of Christians answer. Where is the 
settled conviction? where the clear perception of truth? where the 
agreement of doctrine, except on the ground of authority and tradition? 
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Men of inquiring minds^ disgnsted with the trifling theology of 
the day, or, possibly, seeking their own reputation more than the good 
of mankinc^ prefer fields of inquiry less encumbered with superstitious 
restrictions; whilst religious professors, satisfied with their belief, or 
fearful of having it shaken, re^rd the acquisition of any ' new lieht' 
as inexpedient, if not impossible. They are like men benighted m a 
bog, who having been often misled by some jack-o'-lanthom, or will-o'- 
the-wisp, look with suspicion at the morning star, or even the rising 
sun. Unlike philosophers, the religious shun investigation; they would 
no more have mingled in the Athenian crowd on Mars-hill, to hear the 
Babbler of Tarsus, than thev would presume to question the orthodoxy 
of their own teachers and schools. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that persons brought up in cer- 
tain habits of thought, should be able to divest themselves of notions, 
which, like old friends, have been the companions of childhood. Im- 
planted at an age the most favorable to their growth, and by the most 
revered of earthly relations, the sentiments of early life retain a hold on 
the affections, which sometimes the power of truth, and sometimes the 
storms of adversity alone, can loosen. 

The sentiments of intimate friends have always a mighty influence. 
Friendship and love seek their like. The mind insensib^ acquires the 
tone of feeling, and joins the train of thought, habitual to those around. 
The heart is captivated, and the head pays it willing homage. 

4t « « 

Few have sufficient singleness of purpose to risk offence to those 
they love, and the loss of the society they have been accustomed to 
enjoy; yet the bigotry, which still lurks under cover of religion, renders 
that a fate not uncommon with those who presume to think for them- 
selves, or to place the essentials of religion in rehgious principles, 
instead of religious profession. 

The vulgar error of separating faith from charity, and preferring 
belief in the truth, to doing the truth, not only lowers the standard of 
Christian duty, but impairs the estimation of Christian conduct. Tir- 
tue is admired, in connexion with an approved belief, as a proof of 
soundness; in other company, the same virtue only excites suspidon. 
A pious Calvinist is an undoubted child of grace; but a Papist or 
Socinian, though never so devout, can claim no connexion with heaven. 
The fact is plain, that piety and virtue may exist in spite of serious 
errors, and are not the necessary result of a correct beUef. A man is 
not condemned for erroneous opinions, but for the wilful confirmation 
of them, and for the obstinate rejection of truth. Nor is he saved bv 
any mere belief, however sound; by any cry of Lord! Lord! — though 
he may even have heard the Lord teach in the streets — ^if he remain, in 
his spirit, with the workers of iniquity. — (Luke xiii. 25 — 27.) 

The prevalence of a doctrine is generally regarded as a proof of 
its soundness. The very reverse would be the safer inference. Men 
are always ready to receive whatever saves them trouble, or furnishes an 
excuse for self-indulgence. Hence, the error, that salvation may be 
attained without ceasing to do evil, finds easier access, than the trath, 
that man must deny himself, and forsake all that he has, before he can 
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be the Lord's disciple. Every me that doeth ml hateth the lights l^ 
hie deeds should be reproved. — (John iii. 20.) 

** For the man of the world to fall into the mistake, is natural 
enough. He has no higher standard of truth, than the opinions of men 
fidlible like himself. For the religions man, there is no excuse. He 
has for unerring guide, a divine standard, which tells him. Wide is the 
ffate, and broad is the way that leadeth to destruetion, and many there 
be which go in thereat: because strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and fkw there be that find it, — (Matt, 
▼ii. 13, 14.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

''fiot the spirit of inquiry is abroad. The spirit of charitj is 
expanding the mind. The spirit of improvement is striking into deeper 
ground. Knowledge is spreading. The sphere of human sympathy is 
extending. The feelings and thoughts of mankind are changed. 
Change is written upon all things: old things are passing away; all 
things are becoming new. A new era has oommencea; a new day has 
dawned: the minds of men are awaking; the world is astir: a great 
work is going forward: It is the LorcTs doing; it is marvellous in our 
eyes. — (Psal. czviii. 23.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

*' The peer and the peasant alike may scan the starry heavens, and 
see new worlds and solar systems in the immensity of space. The 
divine and the mechanic may dive into the bowels of the earth, and 
read its history in ages before man was created. The science of all 
earthly things is freely pursued; but the science of the things of 
eternity is restricted, or contemned. Can it be the will of Him 
who giveth man knowledge, that doubt and obscurity should encompass 
his Word? That generation afler generation should pass away, and the 
boundless field of revelation remain unexplored, beyond the mere aspect 
of its surface? Must not the failure of better knowledge be attributed 
to man himself? — To the fact, that he pursues the unrighteous mammon, 
rather than the true riches; that he prefers the praise of men, to the 
honor that comethjrom God only; that he spends money /or that which 
is not bread, and labor for that which satisfieth not, rather than to 
buy wine and milk, — the sincere milk of the word, the wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man, — and oil to make his face to shine, and bread 
which strengtheneth man*s hearth — (Isa. Iv. 1; I Pet. u. 2; Psal. 
civ. 15.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Truth is a lamp, which, used by him of the single heart and single 
eye, will show the way to heaven; but the thief abuseth it but for to 
steal, and to kill, and to destroy. (John x. 10.) There is reason, 
therefore, to thank a merciful Providence, that the Hght is withheld 
where it would be turned to mischief; that men who take to themselves 
what belongs to the Lord, instead of ministering one to another, as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God, are suffered to grope as if 
they had no eyes, rather than that their feet should run to evil, — (Isa. 
lix. 10, 7.)" 

The " Pearl Fishery" is also a choice morceau of reading, but we 
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here take our leave with every wish for the success of this attempt to 
spread that knowledge abroad which shall one day cover the earth ** as 
the waters cover the sea.'' 



London Prinimg Society. — ^Within the last week or two, this Society has iasiied 
new editions of the lYtie Ckristiim Religion and the Four Leading Doetrinee, these 
works are now for the first time printed on tbe standard page, tiie latter beaag 
enriched with Tsluable additions in the way of editorial notes to the eologiiim by 
M. SandeL 

IftMte. — Mr. Newbery has just published A fmorite easy VohmUary Jor the 
Organ. By the late F. H. Bardielemon, a composer well known to the older 
members of the New Church as a brother in the good cause. It is generally known* 
we beliere, that some of his airs still rank, and are long likely to do so, with the 
most admired psalmody of England, and are in constant use in all its churches and 
chapels. 

America, Boeton, ^e. — ^The cause of the New Church here is steadily adrancmg, 
and this has become so manifest to our orthodox brethren as most seriously to ezdte 
tlieir fears. They are aware, and indeed say, that the doctrines are &st spreading among 
their members, some of whom come out and separate themselves from tiiem, while 
others continue their connection, and quietly read and appropriate the truths of the 
New Jerusalem. The acquisition of Professor Bush has tended to excite attention 
and inquiry, which our opponents have not been slow to perceive and guard against, 
with all the wisdom and zeal they could command, lliey say, '' these doctrines are 
spreading among our members, and something mnet be done to counteract them.'* 
Accordingly the Re?. Dr. Woods, a Professor and President of the Andover llieo- 
logical Seminary in this State (the oldest institution of the kind in this ooontry), 
prepared, the last season, a course of *' Lectures on Swedenborgianism,'* which he 
deUrered to the students. They have recently been published, »"*Ving a Tolume of 
166 pages, and without doubt they will circulate them extensively. 

In addition to this, the Rev. Dr. Pond, Professor and President of awA^^fT 
Theological Seminary in Bangor, State of Maine, prepared and delivered to his 
studento a course of Lectures which have been printed with the title, ** Swedenbor- 
gianism reviewed." It makes a still larger volume, and is much more elaborate and 
vindictive than the work of Dr. Woods. A few copies of these works have been 
sent to Mr. Newbery, to show our English brethren what kind of wea^Mms are 
brought to bear upon the New Church on this side of the Atlantic. Hie kind of 
enei^gy which is to be used to circulate the work may be inferred from the dream- 
stance that 1000 copies were bound up at once for immediate use. One of the pub- 
lishers had sent 300 copies the day previous to New York, the scene of Professo r 
Bush's labors. A less number will certainly not suffice to counteract the influeaoe 
of Professor B. The students of Dr. Pond's seminary have turned pedlars, and go 
round the City of Bangor, from house to house, to find purchasers of the work. 
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RnimerB are aent also into the yarious towns of die State, to digpose of copies 
wbererer they can find an opportunity. One of them, with a copy in hand, called a 
few days since, at the store of onr good old friend, the late Zina Hyde, Esq., of 
Bath, Maine. He was received very kindly, but effected no sale. 

It is hardly possible that sach efforts can do otherwise than excite many to. read ; 
great good therefore may be anticipated from them. It is to be presumed we are 
indebted to Professor Bush for both of these works. It conld hardly be expected 
that his old friends would suffer him to part company with them, without at least 
paying their re s pect s to him, as well as to the doctrines. The greatest fear was, 
that they would haye sufficient prudence to let him slone. 

The Maine Association of the New Church was held in Portland on the 28th and 
29th of August. It was a very pleasant social gathering, at which the usual amount 
of business was transacted. PlrofiBssor Bush was present and gave two lectures ; 
one on the '* Scientific Character of Swedenborg," and the other on the ** Internal 
Sense of the Word" in connection with the lot chapter of Grcnesis. This was one 
of the most impressiye lectures the writer remembers to hare ever heard. The New 
Church temple was densely crowded, every seat and every standing-place in the 
aisles being occupied, and yet not more than half who attended were able to gain 
admittance. It was listened to with profound interest and attention, and elicited re- 
marks of s]rmpathy and approval from many of the audience who knew little of the 
doctrines. Its effect upon the members of the New Church must be to infuse into 
them a new life and seal for the cause. 

A letter frt>m a friend in Michigan states that five years ago there were no receiv- 
ers, excepting himself and wife, within a distance of 30 miles. Now there are more 
than 60, and as many more interested in reading, within the same distance. What, 
he asks, may we not expect the Lord to do for his church in five years more ? This 
is the scene of the Rev. George Field's missionary labors. Mr. F. is an Englishman 
by birth, and is admirably fitted for scattering the seeds of truth. Truly the harvest 
is plenteous and the laborers few. It then behoves every receiver to make himself a 
student in the doctrines, that he may have a correct perception of the goods and 
truths of the church, and thus become a missionary in his own appropriate sphere. C. 

Liverpool,— On Sunday, the 4th October, the Rose Place Society was visited by 
the venerable C. W. Leadbeater, who preached two energetic discourses from John 
iii. 16. On this occasion, after morning service, he baptized the infont daughter 
of Mr. John Forgie. The audience in the evening was numerous and respectable, 
and the whole of the services were listened to with the most devout attention. A 
sphere of mutual love seemed to pervade the whole congregation; and at the conclu- 
sion of each service a liberal collection was made to defray expences. On the Tues- 
day evening, Mr. Leadbeater presided at the weekly conversational meeting of the 
society, when many oi the members again availed themselves of hearing and pro- 
fiting by his able disquisition on the Holy Word. /. C. 

Bristol, — ^The friends here have been supplied with the services of the Rev. J. 
W. Barnes, of Bath, once in a month during the past year ; his travelling expences 
being defrayed by the London Missionary Society, which has readily agreed to renew 
this arrangement for the year ensuing. The Bristol Society continues to have the 
advantage of Mr. Dimoch's services on the three other Sundays ; its members are 
still but few, and it has recently suffered a loss by the removal into the spiritual 
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world of Mr. Cossham, one of its largest pecimiary nipporten, bat, as oterred by 
its excellent secretary, Mr. Bragge, ''We must remember who hath said, *Tlie 
silver is mine, and the gold is mine,' and go on tmsting to Him without fear." Mr. 
Goyder preached there on Sunday the 18th Oct., and following Tuesday, and at- 
tended the anniyersary on the Monday evening, when 35 assembled to tea. TIk 
czzziii. Psalm was explained and iUustrated by several speakers, and the msetiqg was 
a most happy and instructive one. 

TVoertofi.— Five years ago tbe only New Church Society hi the west of England, 
between Chester and Wells, was tbe Society at Bath, at that time consisdng of 60 
members, and meeting in a room in Chandos Buildings. Hie Society at Bath haa 
much improved in its drcumstances and now, we believe, numbers more than 100 
members ; and has, with the assistance of a most liberal lady, erected a small stone 
church, beneath which there is also an excellent school-room and a room for meeting;a ; 
add to which four other small societies have arisen in the district. All of these are 
of comparatively recent formation, they are the Societies at Stroud, Chalford, Bristol, 
and one just formed at Therton. This town is about two miles from Bath, and is 
the first railway station on the Bristol side. Here are now between 20 and 30 p e rsons 
more or less favourable ; and the receivers here have recently taken a chapel capable 
of holding upwards of 150 people, which was opened on the 11th Oct. by the Rev. 
Thomas Goyder, who delivered two discourses explanatory of the doctrines of the 
New Church to crowded congr^j^tions. Sermons were also delivered by him on the 
following Monday and Tliursday evenings. These have excited much stir and atten- 
tion among the inhabitants, by which a fair prospect is presented of ultimatdy es- 
tablishing a congregation of the New Church in that populous village. A supply of 
tracts has been sent. 

Chaffbrd and Stroud. — During Mr. Goyder's absence from home, the Rev. 
D. T. Dyke, of Salisbury, visited Chalford, and on Sunday, the 11th Oct., preadied 
two discourses to numerous and attentive audiences. Mr. Dyke also gave a lectore 
on Monday, Oct. 12, at Stroud, to a very respectable assembly, all of whom ex- 
pressed delight at the truths advanced. For an hour after the Lecture, conversation 
on, and questions concerning the doctrines, kept the lecturer fully employed, and 
a desire was expressed that exertions should be made to give a course of lectures on 
the whole of our doctrines, by Mr. Dyke and Mr. Goyder, at the Subscrqition 
Rooms in that town, during the ensuing winter. Efforts are now making to aooom- 
plish this object. 

Aberdeen. — ^The recently-formed Society in this city, although consisting diiefly 
of ** the industrious classes" as they are now termed, contributes a small salary to- 
wards the support of their excellent leader Mr. Lowery. They are unable, however, 
to give him much, and he needs to form a library for the instruction of others, and 
for his own advancement in the knowledge of the heavenly doctrines. An ^plication 
having been made to London on his behalf, backed by the recommendation of the 
Rev. D. Goyder ; a grant of tracts has been cheerfully furnished, which, witii some 
books from the London Printing Society, will we trust be a means of building them 
up in the knowledge and love of our Lord and Saviour. 
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AMtdde, South AmtrdUa^—Owr friends here are cm tlie increaM; a letter haying 
been recently received from them, signed by 23 peraons, the greater number of whom 
are, we beliere, heads of &milies, acknowledging the receipt of books sent from 
England last year, and from which the following is an extract, the writer being 
Mr. Pitman. 

" On the receipt of the invalnable present of books from the London Printing 
Society, and the New Church Missionary and Tract Society, I called a meeting of 
the friends in the colony, and the follo?riing resolution was passed. 

Resolved— 

" That we, the recipients of the troths of the new dispensation in Soutb Australia, 
do hereby desire most gratefrilly to acknowledge the receipt of books from 
London, and present our sincerest thanks to our English friends for the 
same, and do hereby record our humble praises to Jehovah Jesus our 
Saviour for the mercifol tokens of his love, in planting the New Church in 
this province." 
Resolved also — 

'* That a subscription be raised to remit to the London friends to assist them in 
their benevolent purposes and that each subscriber be allowed to take 
books to the amount of his subscription.'' 
In addition to the numbers who have signed the above, we have before had occa- 
sion to state that we have now in London a gentleman who was converted to the 
New Church in Adelaide, and from all we can learn of him, and through him, we 
are folly convinced that the good cause is not prospering by proselytism merely, but 
by genuine conversion, and that the members are truly worthy of the brotherhood 
of the New Church, llieir numbers also have more than doubled in about two 
years. 

Weft IfuUeg. The Danieh leland qf 8ti Croix. — Dr. E. Bryan, an Englishman 
by birth, (bom in London,) but now a member of a New Church Society in New 
York, has paid a visit to this island. He is an excellent man, of a mild and amiable 
character, and indefatigable in spreading the New Church doctrines wherever he 
goes; through his instrumentality we have commenced to meet on Sundays for 
performing worship. While here he also proposed giving public lectures, but this, 
after making every possible effort, he had to give up, as our present governor, 
actuated by a spirit the very reverse of that which influences the King of Denmark, 
would by no means allow it. 

Antiqmty qf the Earth. — Mr. Lyell at the late Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion held at Southampton, delivered a discourse on the Greology of the United 
States, from observations made in 1845 and 1846. 

Mr. Lyell confined himself to the Delta and Alluvial Valley of the Mississippi 
River, explaining that the ' Delta' of a great river was that which was below the 
first arm or branch that the river sent forth to relieve itself on approaching the sea. 
Endeavoring to make some approximation to the minimum of time which must have 
been occupied by the formation of the accumulations now found to characterize the 
Delta and the Alluvial plain above, Mr. Lyell warned his hearers that PlayMr avowed 
his conviction fifty years ago, that the reaeon might go muchjurther than the imagi- 
nation dare Jbllow, Hie time required for the accumulation of matter found in the 
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Delta and Valley of tbe MisaiBsippi must have been furty-MMii thoutamd yMrt, and 
another ihiriy-three thoutand yearn most have been required for bringing down to 
its present position the great deposit above. It was meUmcholy to think tiiat there 
should still be so a great a discord in tbe opinions of scientific men upon subjects of 
this kind ; it would not have been so, if there had been, from the time of Flay&ir, 
an association like that (the British Association), and if a body of scientific men, 
entitled, by haying devoted their lives to pursuits like these, to speak with aatibority, 
had joined in enquiries into these matters, it would have been impossible then that 
such an unsound state of things could exist,— one creed for the philooopher and ano- 
ther for the multitude. But ere long, tbe earth's antiquity, and the early history of 
its organic beings, would be as cheerfully and universally admitted as the earth's 
motion, or the number of the heavenly bodies. His own conviction was, diat the 
more we extended and enlarged our knowledge of tbe wonders of creation in time aa 
well as in space, we should more elevate, and refine, and exalt our conceptions of the 
divine artificer of the universe. This paper was characterized by the Presideat as a 
* magnificent discourse.' — Uhutrated Newt. 

Honeeiy, — ^Never think yourselves discharged in conscience though you be dis- 
charged in law. The obligation of an honest mind can never die. No title of hoiMMir, 
no recorded merit, no mark of distinction, can exceed that lasting iq[>pdlation of 
*< an honest man." He that lies buried under such an epitaph has more said of him 
than histories can contain. Hie payment of debts after fair discharges is the clearest 
title to such a character that I know, and how any man can begin again, and hope 
for a blessing from heaven, or favour firom man, without such a resolution, I know 
not — De Foe, 

The Doctrine qf Faith alone,— To have escaped firom the omnipotency of Borne, 
such as the Council of Trent and Jesuitism had constituted it, I perceive only one 
road for Christians ; it is that towards which Port Royal was impelled as natnraUy, 
as invincibly as Luther. People are surprised that both proclaimed, with the no- 
thingness of man and the abolition of free-will, the despotism of God ; and they do 
not perceive that this winding-path was the only possible one to arrive at emancipation. 
To escape from the overwhelming power of the church, it was necessary to bring 
against it a power still more overwhelming ; it was necessary, as it were, to eug- 
gerate the power of God, in order to wither and annul the power of the priest. The 
tyranny of heaven was a means to escape the tyranny of the earth. It wa« tiie 
maxim of the Reformers, it is also that of Port Royal : €rod does everything, by his 
single will ; man can do nothing, is nothing, does nothing. Do you not see that 
this principle contains in itself, as its last consequence, the diminution, or rather 
the dismission of the priest ? What do we want with him, if everything be done 
without him ? Whatever Luther gives to God, he takes from the dinrcfa. These 
maxims, fiir from contradicting each other, as is generally supposed, are perfectly 
concatenated. Yes, things were in such a position in the sixteenth century, liiat 
man, in order to steal away from the absolute power of the Holy See, and the ont- 
ward church, found no other way at first, than to rush headlong and lose himself in 
the profound attributes of God.>-QtMii«^. 
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THIS AflsociatioD is instituted for the study, development, and dissemination 
of science, upon the philosophical principles of Emanuel Swedenborg ; with 
power to publish in the original or other languages, any of his works or manu- 
scripts ; and original works and periodicals in elucidation of the same : also to 
hold meetings for the reading of papers, the delivery of lectures, conversation, 
and other social means of instraction. The following Works are now com- 
prised in the Catalogue of the Association, and are available to the Members 
and Subscribers in return for their contributions, and to the public in general, 
at the annexed prices. Application to be made to the Publisher, Mr. William 
Newbery, 6, King Street, Uolborn. 

THE PRINCIPIA; 

OR, THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL THINGS; 

BKING NEW ATTEMPTS TOWARD A PHILOSOPHICAL EXPLANATION OF THE 

ELEMENTARY WORLD. 

Tnuialatecl flrom the Lttin. with Introdactory Remarks, Index, ice, by the Her. Auavrros 
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NOTICES. 

The Rev. T. Chalklen is now delivering a Course of Lectures on the Wed- 
nesday Evenings, in the Church, Argyle Square. 

A very considerable sum having been lost on the magazine during the past 
year, arising from the determination of the Editors to keep faith with their 
readers and complete the volume ; notwithstanding their intention to adopt the 
quarterly period and occupy a distinct field, as early as circumstances might 
warrant such a step. They are induced to solicit those friends who may be 
willing to aid them in redeeming the past loss, and so far assist them in their 
future operations, to become purchasers of an extra copy or copies of the 
Advocate, which will be sold in boards, at 7«. 6d. Friends purposing to render 
this service will oblige by communicating their intention, so that the requisite 
number may be sent to the binder forthwith. 

Several enquiries having been made as to the necessity for our present Sub- 
scribers forwarding their names as Subscribers to the forthcoming Quarterly 
Review f we beg to assure them that it is very desirable that they should either 
forward them as already requested, or else intimate their intention of continu- 
ing their subscriptions to either of the New Church booksellers who may now 
supply them with the Advocate, Although we may hope to secure most of the 
friends who have accompanied us throughout the present year, still it would 
avoid much uncertainty and unnecessary risk if they would comply with this 
request. It will require more support than we can hope even then to receive, 
to make the magazine cover the mere expenses of printing. 



MEETINGS IN THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 

London New Church Sunday School Union, — Thursday, 3rd. 
Swedenborg Association, — Social Meeting of the Members and their Friends, 
Monday, 7th. 

London Printing Society, — Committee Meeting, Thursday, 3rd. 

' Miseumary ^ Tract Society. ^Committee Meeting, Tuesday, 8th. 



1;^ All Communicutione and Books for Review, to he addressed to the Editors, 
the care of Publisher, W, Newbery, 6, King Street, Holbom, 
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THE EDITORS TO THEIR READERS. 

Wb have now completed the first year of our labors in the service of 
New Church literature. In looking back upon our efforts during this 
brief span of existence, we cannot but feel conscious that we have fallen 
far, very far, short of realizing the high hopes which led us to the 
work. Circumstances have more often checked than assisted our pur- 
poses; in some instances, expected friends have proved at best but in- 
different spectators; and we have felt how inadequate are often our own 
best exertions, to attain even that excellence which we can clearly see 
to be desirable. But, have our hopes therefore ended in disappoint- 
ment and despair ? Or, because we have not accomplished all that we 
hoped, have we therefore accomplished nothing ? Is it possible that 
an earnest and self-sacrificing effort in the sacred cause of truth can 
ever be lost ? Is there a Father in Heaven, who once said, ' Come 
unto me all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,' 
— ^the rest of a clear conscience and a trusting spirit ? Even if we had 
no higher source of encouragement than that which can come from 
^thout, the many kind expressions of sympathy and hope which we 
h&Ye lately received, would forbid every thought of despair. We might 
indeed otherwise have been compelled to forego our present undertak- 
ing; but we could not have ceased to labor in the service of the Church. 
There is a delight in the cause we have espoused, which is its own 
' exceeding great reward.' There is a love which no money can pur- 
chase, a devotion which no poverty can destroy. If we have sometimes 
felt that circumstances were untoward to our most earnest purposes ; 
-we have also felt that the Lord disposes all things for good, and that 
even the weakest enterprize cannot fall to the ground without His know- 
ledge. It is far from consistent either with our own personal feelings, 
or urith our ideas of editorial propriety, thus to vaunt the integrity of 
oar motives: but we are at last compelled, not only in defence of our 
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position, but also for the sake of the literaiare of the Church, to speak 
clearly and unreservedly. 

It is now well known to our readers that we propose, for the ensuing 
year, to enlarge our publication, and to issue it at quarterly instead of 
monthly periods. And what, can they suppose, is the principal ail- 
ment that has been urged against the proposal ? No less condusive 
logic than the following : — * The writers, for a time at leasts must neces- 
sarily be unpaid, and there/ore talent cannot be expected in the articles 
they furnish : why then should we attempt to establish an almost use- 
less undertaking V We believe this argument to be sincere on the part 
of those who use it, and therefore would afford it a brief consideration. 
Strange as it is, the opinion seems to be growing prevalent amongst us, 
that no good thing can be effected, without the certainty of receiving 
its market value ; that in order to ensure success, every original thought, 
and every useful effort, must be appraised, and rewarded not in kind 
but in specie ; that, in short, men of talent cannot be expected to 
labor in the cause of truth, unless, by so doing, they can also obtain a 
pecuniary advantage. Thus the attainment of a worthy literature, the 
highest and most universal of all occupations; that which in all ages 
has been accorapHshed by self-sacrifice, and an ungrudging spirit of de- 
votion to the cause, it would seem in the New Church is to degenerate 
into a mercenary scheme of selfish exaction ; for such is the principle 
in its plain, unvarnished nature. It would seem that a love for truth, 
and a desire to spread its blessings, are to be regarded as motives too 
vague, too incredible, too remote from our daily experience, to be 
readily trusted to in matters of importance; such a spirit may be 
euough to secure attention to any trivial or secondary affairs, but for all 
matters of any serious moment, — ^in order, for instance, to ensure the 
adequate development of any subject of real and lasting interest, in 
order to awaken the earnest thoughts of a writer, and so to move his 
soul that it shall image forth living words that may kindle in the hearts 
of his readers, some more tangible inducement must be offered ; or as 
the phrase runs, it must be made ' worth his while/ In the name of 
all who have ever conferred a lasting boon upon literature, or upon the 
world, we utterly deny the prindple : it never was true, and it never 
can be true. The reverse is predsely the fact to which all expeiimee 
testifies. It is the more humble duties of life, those whidii are too 
often regarded as * mere drudgery,' which require to be the more care- 
fully remunerated, because men are too apt to forget or to avoid them : 
but great purposes and great truths demand no such factitious support; 
they can engage their own advocates, and they can richly repay eveiy 
service they receive. 
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In what have the world's benefactors differed chieflj from its hired 
servants? Evidently in this, — that they have given more to the world 
than they have received from it. They have found their chief incite- 
ment, and their best reward in their own earnest purposes, in their own 
deep and quenchless love for the work which they could not choose but 
perform. How much more then should this be the case in the New 
Church! Are her writers to be the first on truth's deathless roll, who 
shall count with ni^ard accuracy the moments or the hours they may 
spend in the sacred cause of human improvement? To what purpose 
are her sublime truths, her pure morahty, and her Christian love, if they 
have not sufficient vitality to inspire their own advocates? Have the 
members of the New Church worked so long and so earnestly to esta- 
blish a footing in the world, merely to give place to hired talent? Are 
they now to consider that disinterested love has done its utmost, and 
that in order to present a ' respectable' appearance in society, it is only 
necessary * that respectable talent should be engaged?* Never yet was 
a great reformation effected in such a cold, miserable spirit. The 
thing is impossible: and let us thank God that it is so. In a great and 
good cause, men must and will work apparently for nothing, — ^for 
nothing that the world can give. Money, as the world now moves, may 
indeed procure talent to almost any extent, and for almost any purpose; 
but there is something more important than talent, over which money 
can exert no control, and without which mere talent, however brilliant, 
could form no fit ally to the cause of the New Church. That cause is 
briefly and practically (both philosophically and religiously,) to esta- 
blish, first in ourselves and then in our neighbours, a pure and earnest 
love for goodness and truth. How any mere hired pen can be depended 
on to effect this is to us inexplicable. For our own part, we feel no 
shame in confessing that no man has engaged us to do the Lord's work. 
Instead of being paid for our labor, we have been compelled to pay 
dearly for the privilege to labor in the cause. We have been driven to 
the alternative, either to sacrifice our personal advancement, or to break 
down in our attempt to serve the church. By the Divine mercy we have, 
however, persevered through every difficulty to the completion of our 
promised volume; and thus far have preserved fisiith with our sub- 
scribers. How far the various articles have also fulfilled their expec- 
tations, it is hardly our province to determine: but we have received so 
many kind assurances on this point, that we can no longer doubt their 
having given general satisfaction. Probably we are ourselves the least 
satisfied with our success in this respect; for feeling strongly as we do 
the wants of the church in respect to her literature, we cannot help also 
feeling the comparative impotence of our own best efforts. If however 
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we have succeeded in coDvincing oar fellow-members of the importance 
and the possibility of ere long obtaining a literature, bearing a definite 
and indisputable relation to the wants of society, we shall have done 
something towards accompHshing the object we originally proposed; and 
perhaps as much as a magazine is calculated to effect. To realize this 
great work will require the earnest co-operation of many minds, — minds 
impressed with the sacredness of the cause in which they shall be en* 
gaged; moulded in harmony with the truths of the church; well stored 
with, and able to appreciate, the experience of bygone ages; alive to the 
requirements of the momentous age in which we live; and above all ani- 
mated with an earnest and self-denying love for truth, wherever it maj be 
found. Think you such minds are to be bought, like oxen, at their market 
value ? Think you they could rate their services as a broker rates his 
wares, counting every hour given to the church, as so much abstracted 
from their own store ? Or, that they could imagine their talents given 
to them primarily to serve their own private interests, and only second- 
arily to devote to the service of truth ? Away with the soul-debasing 
thought ! Such a principle is most unholy ; it is utterly repugnant to 
every tenet of the New Jerusalem. ' Freely ye have received, freely 
give,' must be the motto of every laborer in the Lord's Church. No 
man can be justified by any mere selfish consideration, in withholding 
talents which he knows would be serviceable to the cause of truth and 
of humanity. Shall we be told that we are talking wildly ; that all 
this is an idle dream, a vain hope, an impossibility ? Then, we reply, 
our Church has mistaken her mission ; talent or imbecility are alike 
unavailing; the ' Holy city. New Jerusalem,' can never be established 
on earth ; and the promises of the Word must come to nought ; in 
short, we have no great principle left worth contending for. Un- 
less the mission of the New Church is to uproot selfishness, with 
all its insidious and corrupting plausabilities, from the human heart, 
and so prepare it for the reception of genuine love and wisdom, how is 
she to become * the crown of all churches,' ' the joy of the whole earth?' 
The fact is, her members would be no more than a school of speculative 
philosophers : there might certainly be an unprecedented display of 
respectable talent, but there could be no real church, no trae rehgion, 
no firm hold upon the human heart. If the members of the New 
Church have not a universal rule of life, as pure and God-like as the 
truths they advocate are consistent and sublime, theirs cannot be the 
church for which the world is now evidently and rapidly preparing. 
But the New Church, we all well know, does possess such a high 
morality ; and if ever she shall be recognized on earth, as the universal 
and true Christian church, it will be mainly from the purity and exccL 
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lence of her code of life, — from the strength and certainty of her 
appeals to every good affection, — from her universal and everlasting 
hold upon every disinterested heart. Where there is one individual 
who can appreciate an elaborate philosophical disquisition, there will 
be a hundred who can listen with interest to a lesson of practical wisdom. 
What then is the great practical lesson which the New Church must 
continually, both by precept and example, declare to the world J It 
is simply this, — ^that we should labor, not from a love of self for our 
own worldly advancement, but from a love of pure goodness and truth 
for the welfare of others, — that we should always be in the endeavor to 
live a life of disinterested usefulness, because then only can we become 
willing instruments of Infinite Love. 

We fear many will be disposed to respond, ' This may be all very 
well, and very desirable, but what are we to do for a living V We 
reply, in the words so often quoted by Swedenborg, — " Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and His righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you." This precept is not, as some would have us 
suppose, a transcendental tenet of impracticable purity. It must be 
the daily, and ever-present rule of our lives : and it is only in propor« 
tion as it is so, that we can become really members of the New Church. 
But, alas ! many will feel that they are not even in a condition to 
supply their own daily necessities, — how then can they be expected to 
assist their neighbors 7 Few, very few, however, if any, who really 
possess the will are so destitute of every opportunity for good, that 
they cannot continually find occasion for some small acts of unselfish 
love. Grod surely cannot have left one of His creatures so utterly 
desolate. As a general rule, however, the first step in a life of charity 
must evidently be, to provide for our own absolute necessities, so as to 
prevent ourselves becoming a useless burden upon others ; but this 
duty can never rightly withhold from any one the purest of all delights, 
that of assisting each other. So long as we are really actuated by this 
spirit, — endeavoring on all occasions to do as much good as our oppor- 
tunities and our abilities will permit, — we shall undoubtedly always be 
enabled to find some means of accomplishing our purpose ; and so far 
a cold mercenary spirit will be banished from our hearts. To work 
this change in the spirit of the world, must be the great social mission 
of the Lord's New Church. And however short of * respectability,' or 
rather of literary gentility, all this moralizing may sound to mere 
worldly ears, it will be a thousandfold more effective of real benefit to 
society, than all the ingenious paradoxes that ever were paid for. In 
Bttch a cause as this, let men once be convinced of our sincerity, and 
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there will be no lack of fellow-laborers, ready to prove by thdr own 
personal sacrifices, the practicability of a life of disinterested love. 

Do we then advocate the hard and stoical terms, that literary kbor 
alone is to be allowed to pass unacknowledged by the world ? that the 
literaiy laborer is above all to be withheld by a self-indnlgent world 
from all the oatward enjoyments of God's fair universe f or that men 
may justify such heartless neglect of their benefactors, by the reflection 
that they enjoy a higher reward than the world can offer ? We hold 
no such opinions : we have spoken of the motives and disposition 
which must influence eveiy true-hearted laborer ; not of the oondoct 
of those for whom he has worked. No generous mind could see another 
sacrificing any enjoyment for his welfare, without desiring to recipro- 
cate the blessing : and it is only just that it should be so. But we do 
most earnestly protest against the mercenary, the unrighteous belief, 
that no one can be depended on to exert his talents gratuitously in a 
great and good cause, if God has blessed his labors with pecuniary 
success elsewhere. Men do not always regard their highest talents as a 
mere marketable commodity. Self-devotion may still be awakeniMl in 
the human heart. Such a principle has been the means in the hand of 
Providence of working out the greatest blessings the world has yet 
received. It has been so in all ages ; it was so at the eariy establish- 
ment of our own church; and we believe it will continue to be so 
for ever. 

The veiy fact of our being able to contmue the work we have began, 
is an evidence of the truth of our position. Had it not been for the 
kind and zealous co-operation of friends, who could have neither expec- 
tation nor wish to receive a pecuniary return, we should in all proba- 
bility have been compelled to desist; for in justice to others we coald 
not have incurred another year's loss. Tlus danger now no longer 
exists : it is proposed to continue the Magazine in a new, and we trust 
in every respect an improved form. And flrom the kind responses we 
have already received, we have no doubt it will meet with a friendly 
welcome, even although its writers should continue to be unpaid. 



MAN CANNOT BE NEUTRAL BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL. 

It is one of the proverbs of wbdom that '' delays are dangerous;," and 
wherefore are they dangerous ? simply, because no one can be neutral 
between good and evil : a man must act from a determination of some 
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kind, and he only deceives himself who supposes that a determination 
to b^n the work of reformation at some future time affords a safe 
harbour for the present. On this point the Lord himself spake with a 
peculiar emphasis when he said, '' He that is not with me is against 
me, and he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad." Here is 
no middle course pointed out, no neutral or conditional ground on 
which we can take refuge for a single moment : it would be in vain to 
persuade ourselves that if we are not assisting in the work of human 
r^neration, we, at least, are not retarding it ; does not the conviction 
force itself upon us that in every word and deed we exercise a beneficial 
or a baneful influence on those who surround us 7 By a single word of 
peace we may put an angry spirit to shame, and give it the first incli- 
nation it has ever received from without towards heaven and the Lord. 
A single act of disinterested love may awaken a kindly emotion in a 
hardened heart, as a moment's indulgence of passion may cause many 
weak minds to err. 

l£ ever there was a time in the history of the human race when the 
hand of Christian fellowship needed to be outstretched, that time is 
the age and the day in which we live. We may imagine a goodly ship 
blocked up in the massy ice of the polar seas, and although misery and 
despair may seize upon the hapless beings who have to encounter that 
night of desolation, still the strong arm and the active hmb are of little 
avail until the sun arises upon them, and the ocean begins to heave its 
billows : then as the day of freedom approaches, along with it comes 
the day of danger, and every arm must be ready and every eye on the 
watch amid the conflicting elements ; and such is the state of the world 
at this moment : the human mind, having been bound and fettered, 
has passed through a season of moral death and despair ; the time has 
been but is now passing away when human exertions seemed utterly 
useless and futile, until the Sun of Righteousness having arisen afresh 
with healing in his wings, the thraldom of the spirit is broken, and the 
path upwards to liberty and happiness is revealed ; but, along with 
this day-dawn of spiritual freedom, the elements of society seem to 
present themselves in every-varying forms, trying, as it were, their 
adaptation to a new order of life, and heedless if old institutions are 
broken up, so that their infant strength may have an opportunity of 
exerting its utmost : the widely-spread change consequent on this con- 
dition of things, and the conflict of opinion which it occasions, are 
really dangerous to the well-beiug of the Christian brotherhood ; now, 
therefore, while there is a tendency everywhere to scatter abroad, is 
the time when we should earnestly gather with Him, who has merci- 
fully called us into his vineyard ; and unless every effort and opportunity 
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are used in this good cause, notwithstanding the repeated calls of selfish 
and worldly interests, we are of necessity numhered among those who 
scatter abroad, because no man can be neutral between good and evil. 

It is a doctrine of the New Church that the equilibrium betwe^i 
good and evil is continually preserved in every mind; the members of 
the church must be careful that they do not mistake this doctrine. 
Man is preserved in equilibrium to the end that he may choose either 
good or evil at any given moment, but still he is perpetually acting 
from the determination of the moments which have preceded, and eveiy 
instant bears the consequence of its own good or evil to eternity. A 
deep and everlasting responsibility b the consequence of equilibrium or 
freedom of choice — a neutral state cannot by any possibility be its 
result. A man must will and determine; this is the very law of life, and 
his determination must be formed from an inward impulse; for there is 
a continual influx of two forces into his mind, which are so nioelj 
adjusted, that the slightest leaning, even in thought, towards evil, gires 
it an immediate preponderance; and this is equally true of an indina- 
tion towards good: where then is the possibility of a neutral state 
except in annihilation? At that moment, and so long, as any one can 
cease to think and will, he can be supposed to cease from the choice of 
his quality; but this is plainly incompatible with existence; and if we 
push the argument a little further, it must appear that the merest wish 
to lay the activity of choice to sleep, contains within itself a tendencj 
to evil; and in fact is evil. 

And why is it thus 7 Simply because man is not life in himself, 
but an organ of life; so formed that he may find his happiness in work- 
ing out the merciful designs of the Creator as a conscious and responsi- 
ble agent. Activity of mind or body, or of both, is the condition of 
life : to will and desire inactivity, is to will that God would cease from 
acting; it is to be unwilling to do good — an ungodly, and therefore an 
evil state. The whole universe is formed for use, and the subsistence 
of every part is from and according to the use which it performs. It 
is man's glory to live most truly when he lives in the practice of eveiy 
charity, in self-denial, and in doing all the good he can either by sea- 
sonable aids, or by offering sympathy and consolation in distress, and 
by example at all times : that thoughts of selfish indulgence or ease, 
and hopes of temporal advantage ofltimes occasion him to withdraw 
his hand, and soothes him with the flattering unction that he is at least 
doing no barm, is his shame here, and, alas ! to a fearful extent, the 
cause of his misery hereafter. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE TRADITION OF EVERY AGE. 

EvKBY age has proceeded from God, and, as Qainet observes, each 
brings its image, rite, and thought to that tradition in which they 
ought all to be represented; but, alas ! the web of that tradition is a 
ravelled and broken one; and, do what we may, it is but here a little 
and there a little that we can discern of the grand historical picture it 
should present to our view : dimly seen and stretching far away in the 
backgronnd is the golden orient, and Rhea in her vestments of silvery 
light descending from its high hills, and casting the grey mantles of 
fiible and dream over the early ages. More than this we may not dis- 
cern if we look not with the eye of faith, and believe not that one was 
commissioned in our own times to lift the mysterious veil, and shew 
the b^inning and the progression of ' things created/ Without this 
faith, India and Egypt, for example, must stUl remain the mysteries 
they have ever been, and the past can have no memories worth preserv- 
ing: but with it, we have a glorious tradition, in which the image, rite, 
and thought of every age is indeed represented, and in which the future 
is seen to be the completion and perfection of the past, as God him- 
self is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end of all. 

All history, ancient and modem, resolves itself into this, — the his- 
tory of the church; or the relation in which the world has stood to 
God. * The God of a people is the very substance on which they live, 
and by which their generations are linked together in one same unity: 
the arts, the laws, the philosophy of a race of men, are nothing else 
but that divine thought, circulating from vein to vein, and from gene- 
ration to generation. What are all political and social institutions, but 
always a religion, which in realizing itself becomes incarnate in the 
world 7 The soul of Hebrew law is, Jehovah; of Mahometan law, 
Allah; of European law, Christ; that is to say, always and everywhere, 
the word, the religious idea, whence a society sprung, and which deve- 
lops itself like a private discourse, in the spirit and history of a nation, 
a state, or a race of men.' Would we understand Egypt, therefore, we 
must look at her religious institutions, and at the sentiment from which 
they derived their life and spirit. The origin of any community or 
society of men, is otherwise a problem which no mortal can resolve. 
' Whilst the civilians in their search after the origin of society, make 
everything depend at first on the invention of the mechanic arts, Vico, 
for example, leaps with one bound to the conception of God; and this 
thought being known, society is constituted. From that towering 
summit, which he occupies alone for a whole century, he distinctly sees 
horizons which escape the sight of all other men ; and every look he 
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casts upon human things, thus seen through positive belief, is like a 
revelation to him.' It is this thought and faith alone, which, in the 
midst of pagan observances and idol temples, can discern the image of 
the living God ; and it was in order that the one true God might be 
represented in forms which should strictly correspond to his perfections, 
that the whole of the Jewish economy was providentially established. 

A picture, beautiful and holy, of this mental conception, is thos 
drawn by Swedenborg : 

" — A warmth like that of spring breathed from heaven ; and, lo ! 
there appeared a tabemade, as to its outward form plain and simple ; 
and the angels who were with me said, 'Behold the tabemade of 
Abraham, such as it was when the three angels came to him, and an- 
nounced the future birth of Isaac. It appears indeed plain and simple 
to the eye, but nevertheless, according to the influx of light from 
heaven, it becomes more and more magnificent.* And immediately 
they were permitted to open the heaven where are the spiritual angels, 
who excel in wisdom: and suddenly, from the influx of light proceed- 
ing thence, the tabemade appeared as a temple resembling that at 
Jerasalem; and when I looked, I saw the stone under which the Word 
was deposited set round with predous stones, flrom which there issued 
forth bright rays, as of lightning, that shone upon the walls, and 
caused beautiful variegations of colors on certain cherabic forms that 
were sculptured on them. As I was wondering at these things, the 
angels said, 'you shall see something still more surprising ;' then they 
were permitted to open the third heaven, in which are the celestial 
angels, who excel in love; and suddenly, from the flaming light which 
proceeded thence, the whole temple disappeared, cmd m Us stead was 
seen the Lord alone, standing on the foundation-stone, whidi was the 
Word, in the same form that he appeared in before John. (Rev. i.)" 

In like manner, beneath some form or ceremony, God has ever been 
among men ; but it is interior light which can alone reveal the inner 
sanctuary in which He dwells. It is because He * dothes himself with 
light as with a garment' that men have worshiped Him in the sun, the 
moon, and the stars ; because He should at length come in the douds 
of heaven * with power and great glory,' that He was adored in the 
person of Jove or Jupiter ; but here we had need be cautious, for the 
time came when types and figures became idols, which men worshiped 
without any understanding or desire of the trae God. It was a mercy 
indeed that the sentiment of worship did not wholly perish, but ndther 
could it have been preserved unless the reality could have been guarded 
and concealed by the semblance which it successivdy put on. The pure 
love and innocence of the primitive or most ancient church, alas ! it 
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woald have whollj perished^ and would never more have gladdened the 
earth, had it not found a lower form in which it might lie enshrined ; 
and the brotherly charity also of succeeding generations, when it waxed 
colder and colder, could never have become the ideal it now is, unless 
interest and policy had so shrouded it round, that while its warm 
breathing ceased externally, it lived an inward life, awaiting the return 
of Satumian years. On the other hand, again, the polity and religious 
rites of the Jewish nation would have been the vanity of vanities, and 
could never have suppUed materials for the everlasting Word of God, 
unless they had contained in their inward bosom the very life and intel- 
ligence which appeared lost for ever ; and which we now discern in that 
holy spiritual sense of the Scripture which the world scorns, but with- 
out which there could be no eternity in the providence of Grod, and 
therefore no hope for the world in the everlasting redemption which He 
wrought for man in the humanity so wonderfully assumed. Unless 
indeed the church of God were the one theme — the beginning and the 
end — ^the seed and the fruit of history, the experience of past ages 
would avail us nothing, and the life of man were a labour as endless and 
profitless as that of the Danaides. 

But where is the clue by which we may hope to follow the church 
from age to age, and by which we may pursue her, through history and 
tradition, to that wondrous garden of the East, the ever bright Eden? 
the web as we have said is a ravelled and a broken one, and success 
were hopeless if we will not be led onwards by an enlightened faith and 
confidence in the revelations of God: modern history it is true, speaks 
with a tongue of its own, and if we retreat upon the middle ages we 
cross the meteor-like figure of Gustavus Adolphus, with the fate of 
Europe depending on his arm, and one sentiment, one great idea, in his 
heart — the Churdb of Grod; and behind him in a long and gloomy vista 
we meet the shadowy forms of church-warriors and their hosts war- 
ring with the material interests of many generations; and, beyond 
all, the Star of Bethlehem smiling on the Boy just bom, in whose 
person Jehovah himself was about to combat with the hells. But here 
the cold fingers of the historian would surely falter and his heart would 
fiul to realize the idea of Immanuel God with us, unless the spirit of 
the early churches warmed his heart, and he could form a conception of 
God in all history downwards from Adam. To conceive the reality of 
the Incarnation, we must necessarily conceive the reality of a Divine 
Providence from the beginning; but how, it may be asked in despair, 
shall a man persuade himself that any reality is concealed in the 
shadowy formulae of the Israelites, or in the fables and mysteries of the 
ancients? this conception is nevertheless possible to all but the cold- 
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hearted and faithless; be assured, O reader that the veil may be lifted, 
or the doud removed, and a light like that which revealed the Lord 
himself to Swedenborg, where he saw the temple and the tabernacle 
stand in the glory of the representation they sustained, may yet disclose 
to thee a trne and living church behind the appearances of all ages, and 
only concealed from men by their vioes^ and their consequent blindness 
in spiritual things. 

Three churches had successively commenced and ended a reign less 
and less glorious before the coming of the Messish, who fulfilled the 
law which had become obsolete, and made it honorable. The first of 
these was distinguished by pure love and wisdom; and the mental 
states of mankind in that age of gold is compared to a garden or para- 
dise, for the earth corresponds to the human mind, because on it as a 
plane or continent are produced the outward works of the Creator, and 
within its bosom are the plastic elements, which under the vivifying 
influence of the sun assume all the shapes we behold; it is thus there- 
fore the mediate cause of infinite uses; as the mind of man also^ 
receiving the love and wisdom which continually proceed from God, as 
the sun of heaven, gives to those essential principles an infinite diversity 
of aspect, and becomes the mediate cause of innumerable divine opera- 
tions. In this view of the subject all the changes which can be pro- 
duced by and through the elements of the world, are types and shadows 
of the changes which the falculties of man are able to undergo or 
develop, and the face of the earth is a representative image of the state 
of man, or of the church, for the very principles which are constituent 
of a man are also constituent of the church. The starry heavens, 
represent the heaven, or internal, of the human mind, where spiritual 
faculties capable of loving and knowing, and delighting man to eternity, 
are represented by the suns and shining elements buried deep in the 
immensity of space. But the land and water of the earth represent the 
lower functions of the same mental essence, or the will and under- 
standing as we are able to form a conception of them in our present 
state of being; and the various animals, trees, fruits, and flowers, 
which the earth produces, are types wrought out in the elemental world, 
by Infinite power and wisdom, of the afiections, thoughts, and determi- 
nations, which spring out of the mental state by which man is distin*- 
guished. Here, therefore, it is not difficult to conceive that a perfectly 
harmonious condition of the church might be represented by the har- 
mony of all nature in a paradise; foliage; bright flowers; and the azure 
sky to delight the sense of seeing; the sweet warbling of birds and the 
rustle of the wind as it hurries along its path, to gratify the ear: and 
incense exhaling from a thousand sweet sources, to fill the atmosphere 
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with joj. Thus it was, since nothing less than the harmonj of all 
things in the world could fonn an inuige of the hannony which prevails 
in heaven, that the church, which must correspond to heaven in order 
to have any vitality in it, was described in its primitive state as a para- 
dise or garden of God; and thus the understanding and the heart are 
affected by such passions and thoughts, by such sentiments and ideas, 
as the objects which affect the passions of the body are strictly corre* 
spoudent with. 

It is in this way, then, we find a church in the very beginning of 
history, and discover its quality in the true nature of the significant 
images which clothe its form; and we do no violence to nature in form- 
ing the conception that natural harmony corresponds to spiritual har- 
mony; the productive and many-nourishing earth, to the genitive and 
all comprehensive mind; although the genesis in both proceeds indeed 
from a higher source than either earth or man. It is perfectly natural 
too, to compare love and truth with warmth and light; and living and 
moving creatures, with emotions which move and live; one step further, 
and in Adam and Eve, or perfect man and woman, we discern the 
highest forms which love and faith, the sole constituents of the church, 
can assume. By this allegory, therefore, albeit the subject of contro- 
versy in all ages, the world is hereafter to be introduced to a knowledge 
of the original church, and thus to a conception of eternal providence, 
acting by the same laws through which it now acts, in the very begin- 
ning of society ; and so we perceive that the conception of God is the 
one and only idea by which we can solve the problem of society when 
the human race was in its cradle; and that all history must resolve 
itself into the history of the church. 

And yet we have a long interval untried, between the golden age 
and the Incarnation of Jehovah ; an interval in which a thousand ido- 
latries were begotten, and during which man at length stepped from 
the last round of the spiritual ladder, and went sta^ering in Uie gloomy 
desert of the lower earth. Where then was the church in this dreary 
period ? Where, alas, in the days of Nimrod and succeeding times, 
when the earliest capital of the world was founded, now only recogniz- 
able in the magnificent ruins of Medinet-Habou, Luxor, and Karnak? 
the renowned Thebes, 

* That spread her conquests o'er a thousand states, 
And poured her heroes through a hundred gates 1' 

We cannot say that we have a near and perfect vision of a period so 
remote, but we see, as through a glass darkly, in what the church 
consisted even then. 
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It was not in love and wisdom, like that of the golden age, nor 
could it any longer be represented by a paradise, bat rather by obelisks 
and temples : love and wisdom, acting as they must ever act, according 
to laws of infinite order, begat, in due course of time, affections and 
knowledges in a long continued series ; and thus, from the one source of 
life, which man had hitherto regarded with supreme veneration and 
love, he was able to turn himself with equal love to the self-begotten 
images of his own nature; and at length, as the fall testifies, he in- 
clined to them wholly, and would have perished in consequence €f( such 
a separation from the Deity, unless the kind Father of all, in the fulness 
of time, had become his Redeemer. The loss of a high and pure love, 
together with that degree of wisdom which is the consequence of inte- 
rior perception, marked the consummation of the most ancient church; 
or, in other words, love and wisdom were developed in lower forms, 
which we may term, respectively, charity and intelligence ; charitj 
consisting in acting weU one towards another from justice and judgment, 
and intelligence consisting in the cultivation of an acquaintance with 
the truths of faith. This condition of the church is evidently one in 
which knowledge or science must prevail, and have we not abundant 
evidence of an age when knowledge and science prevailed, in the remains 
of Asiatic lore, and particularly in the relics of ancient Egypt — the 
acknowledged source of the intelligence and arts proper to human 
society as it is now constituted ? Nor is the conception difficult, that 
the very forms which are now regarded as evidence of Egyptian idolatry; 
were, anciently, when the Egyptian church flourished, the types or 
signs of such affections and thoughts as the love and wisdom of the 
primeval age had successively put on. Thus Isis, the celebrated goddess, 
on whose statue the far-famed words were engraved, — I am all that hat 
been, that shall be, and none among mortals has hitherto taken off n^ 
veil, — may represent, not the self-same principle as Eve, the p^ect 
woman, but a lower form of the same principle, (which is the love or 
affection constituent of the church ;) and the same remark may he made 
of Osiris in relation to Adam : hence may have arisen the confusion in 
the account, as to whether Osiris was the husband or the brother of Isis, 
for love and wisdom, in the supreme degree, are in conjngial union, but 
charity and faith, in the lower degree, are less intimately united, being 
in fact more like brother and sister. But with regard to Isis in par- 
ticular, it is not a little remarkable that we recognize her in lo, a 
priestess of Juno, and afterwards the mistress of Jupiter, but changed 
into a beautiful heifer, and for a long time wandering without a home, 
until she found an asylum in ancient Egypt : now, according to Swe- 
denborg, a heifer signifies the innocence of the external man, while in 
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a state of ignorance ; and, as will be erident on the slightest reflection 
upon the sabjecty the affection of love, which was held sacred in the most 
ancient church, finaUy sank into this form of innocence ; but it could 
find no rest until it was united to wisdom or knowledge in the same 
degree, which was the science of Egypt — the sacred lore of the priests, 
preserved even now in their hieroglyphic yocabulaiy. 

Thus, then, there was a church in Egypt ; and the lower degrees of 
goodness and truth which constituted its particular excellence, were 
such as those forms might represent which were only shadows of the 
real workmanship of the Almighty; yet even these concealed, in a 
deeper shroud and mystery, the same godliness which had always been 
necessary to effect a union between man and his Creator ; God was 
yet in history; and a conception of the idea or sentiment of man in 
relation to the church in that distant age, is absolutely necessary to 
the slightest comprehension of the mystery it presents. Without this 
clue, together with a strong faith in Grod's eternal providence, and a 
knowledge of the vital interests involved in the progression and des- 
tiny of His church, the pyramids and all the wondrous characters of 
Egjpt inform us only that men have lived and died ages and ages 
ago, and occasion a sigh for the long and dreary night which has since 
intervened. 

But the spirit of the eternal church clothed herself in yet another 
and more outward garment. From the sensuous images of rational 
thought, which adorned the temples and palaces of the early Pharaohs, 
it was but a few steps to sensual and corporeal thought itself; the 
correspondent images were at length worshiped as idols, and loaded 
with incongruous attributes from the very lack of knowledge ; " Surely," 
said the prophet Isaiah, in relation to this catastrophe, " the princes 
of Zoan are fools, the counsel of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh is 
become brutish. How say ye unto Pharaoh, I am the son of the 
wise, the son of ancient kings 7 Where are they ? where are thy wise 
men ? And let them tell thee now, and let them know what the Lord 
of Hosts hath purposed upon Egypt. The princes of Zoan are become 
fools, the princes of Noph are deceived ; they have also seduced Egypt, 
even they that are the stay of the tribes thereof." But mark what 
occurred in the order of Providence for the sake of the church and the 
salvation of man : Joseph having been sold into Egypt, became the 
means of establishing his brethren and his father's house in Goshen, 
and by this little nation, when the church of Egypt was destroyed by 
the plagues of evils and falses, which are described in Exodus, a com- 
munication was kept open between heaven and mankind. Love and 
wisdom, charity and faith, had successively perished, and even know- 
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ledge — the counsel of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh, had become 
brutish ; the suooessive races of men had alike shewn a disposition to 
profane and falsify whatever degree of goodness and truth they were at 
first capable of receiving; and divine knowledge, in the lowest forms 
it could assume, was so mistaken that a gross idolatry had originated 
from the images and types of a true and enlightened worship : the 
course of Providence, therefore, took effect in estabHshing a form of 
religious faith in which the spiritual church might be represented by 
rites which could not by any possibility lead to idolatry; graven images 
and likenesses of anything in heaven, or on earth, or in the waters, 
were therefore expressly forbidden, and the tabernacle, or temple, with 
all the appointments of worship, were so ordered that they might be 
the correspondent forms of the holy order which should prevail in the 
church. So long as that degree of obedience, which was necessary to 
the preservation of this representative church, could be exacted from 
the people, the Jewish economy answered the purpose for which it was 
instituted; when at length it failed, the Word itself, the essential 
Divine Truth, became flesh and fulfilled the entire law ; thus, finally, 
God Himself, with whom man had been intimately associated in that 
paradise to which we have alluded, who had revealed Himself in the 
sacred knowledges of the ancient church, and then covered his gloij 
with the mantle of the high priest of Canaan, at length put on the 
very nature of man, and once again brought light and salvation into the 
world. May we not say, then, that all history is resolvable into the 
history of the church, or of the relation which has subsisted in every 
age between Grod and man. 

But how are we to regard the future as the perfection and comple- 
tion of the past 7 Even as we regard the New Church as the crown of 
aU churches. Is it not evident that man is travelling upwards, — every 
one looking to the hills ? From his childhood of innocence, his youth 
of knowledge ; his manhood of selfish policy and a^randizement ; firom 
the infirmity of his old age, and from the grave, man has at length 
arisen to a new birth, — to a higher and more spiritual existence, in 
which his life will be eternal. Selfishness and ignorance, it is tnie, 
must long prevail in the world; but we see the light dawning and we 
rest with confidence on the divine promise in Isaiah : *'For Zion's sake 
will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest, until 
the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation 
thereof as a lamp that bumeth. Thy people also shall be all righteous ; 
they shall inherit the land for ever, the branch of ray planting, the 
work of my hands, that I may be glorified. I the Lord will hasten 
it in his time." 
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THE TRUE PURPOSE OF LIFE. 
How great the privilege to know, 
That all my time on earth below 
May to eternal ends conduce ! 
That all by thought and study gain'd. 
May be essentially retained, 
In heaven, as means of heavenly use ! 

Then, Lord, give vigor to my mind. 
Under thy guidance let me find 
Increase of knowledge and of power ; 
In every mental exercise. 
To thee, the fount of wisdom, rise. 
To guide and bless the studious hour. 

When useful knowledge I pursue. 
Help me to keep some end in view, 
That binds the human heart to thee ; 
If I regard some use of earth. 
Still be my end of heavenly birth. 
Springing from heavenly charity. 

Then shall my judgment, quick and strong. 
Direct my thought, and prompt my tongue. 
And all my thought and speech be thine ; 
Be instruments of use and love 
On earth below, in heaven above, 
Devoted all to Love Divine. 

From Hymns qf Spiritual Experienet, by Rev. W, Maaon. 



Esaaffs, By Theophilus Parsons. Boston, Otis Clapp. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

In our first number (p. 1 0) we had the pleasure of earnestly recom- 
mending this little volume to the attention of our readers ; and on that 
occasion we promised a further notice of its interesting contents. The 
reason of our not fulfilling this promise at the time was simply, that 
being informed that all the copies then in the country were disposed of, 
we thought it better to postpone any further notice until a sufficient 
supply had arrived. This desideratum has since then been in some 
measure supplied, but the supply was so inadequate that the copies 

E E 
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have been again sold off. In fact the work is now out of print, and we 
can only hope that a new edition will not be long in forthcoming. How- 
ever we must before closing the volume, at once redeem our pledge, and 
console those of our readers who have been unable to procure the work 
with the assurance that after a second perusal we feel at least as much 
satisfaction in referring to it now, as we did before when first surprised 
and dehghted with its truthfulness and beauty. 

What can be more clearly and convincingly expressed than the fol- 
lowing description of selfishness, and of Christian love ? — 

" If we look at the human body, and ask what constitutes its high- 
est health and greatest vigor, we shall see that it is the absolute pre- 
valence of neighborly love among its parts and members. For every 
part of the human body works for all the rest, and not directly for it- 
self. The brain secretes its nervous fluid, and sends it in a stream of 
of life to give sensibility and motion to the whole body. The heart 
impels its current of living blood even to the extremities, and the lungs 
are busy in purifying and vitalizing this blood for the service of the 
whole. The stomach and viscera are always employed in elaborating 
and preparing the means of life. The limbs move the body where it 
would go, and procure for it the means of nutriment. The eye sees 
everything but itself, and the senses generally take notice of all things 
but themselves. Yet every part and organ lives and fiourishes, because 
for it all the rest are unceasingly employed. As long as order and 
health prevail, no part appropriates anything to itself or works in any 
way for itself, excepting so far as to secure for itself the full power of 
doing its proper work for others. In this condition and in this law of 
the human body, we have a vivid picture of the true order of human 
life. We may learn here what self-love is. When we see that the 
moment any part diminishes its labor for others, or begins to appro- 
priate to itself more than its capacity of usefulness requires, that mo- 
ment disease begins ; and if this selfish indulgence continues, disease 
leads on to death ; — when we see this, self-love stands unveiled ; for 
we may see in this, its evil, its destructiveness, its true nature. Be- 
cause God is Love, and His Divine Form is the perfect form of loTe. 
and man is created in the image and likeness thereof, therefore the 
body of man is the living image of the love of the neighbor, and is 
the exact opposite of self-love. Therefore it is the one condition of its 
health and vigor, that, from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, no self-love should be found in it. The moment this infernal 
poison enters and acts, disease comes with it and grows with it, until 
death ensues. In the body, love is the only law of life ; self-love the 
one law of death ; and this is so with the body from no other caase 
than that it is so with the soul, of which the body is the image. 

Let us now see how it is with the societies of heaven, each one of 
which is also a Man. In them every individual has his own place and 
function, and is respected in that place. There is subordination, and 
command, and obedience ; all perfect, prompt, spontaneous, as the 
command of the brain and the obedience of the hand and foot ; so per- 
fect and so spontaneous, that it may not assume the aspect nor bear 
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the name of command and obedience. There is no more thought or 
feeling of arrogance and pride, or envy or humiliation, than exists 
among the members of the healthy body. The highest feels and knows, 
and is glad to feel and know, his perfect dependence upon the lowest. 
And this feeling is reciprocid and universal, because the union which 
binds them together is not disturbed by any conflicting affection. 

Nor is there in this doctrine anything which lessens or hmits the 
Tariety or the resources of human action or enjoyment. True it is, 
that the good man can do nothing which is not human, and which does 
not work in with what others are doing, so as to make a human form 
of the whole. But it is not less true, that this human form is from a 
divine Original, which is not only a perfect humanity, but an Infinite 
Humanity, containing infinites within itself. Hence it can never be 
exhausted ; hence it is, and always will be, impossible to conceive of 
any human faculty or taste or tendency, whicn, if it be not tunted 
with self-love, may not find within the limits of an Infinite Humanity 
work to do, which shall employ its utmost strength in perfect freedom, 
and give btkck the recompense of happiness. 

From this view of heavenly society, let us descend to earth, where 
its image ought to dwell. Precisely m proportion as influences from 
heaven are dominant upon earth, order and subordination and com- 
mand and obedience vnll coexist here also with freedom. They will 
join to produce mutual respect and all the happiness that belongs to a 
brotherhood of love. Law itself will be but the form and instrument 
of liberty, and order its effect. There will be none so low, that the 
highest needs him not and owes him nothing ; none so humble that 
any may look at him with pride. None so high and none so low, as 
to give room for arrogance or humiliation ; because no person can be 
so feeble or so poor, that he has not a duty to perform, which, being 
performed, makes him one vnth the highest and the ereatest. This 
would be the perfection of social and political life; and the approadi 
to this will always measure the progress of society." 

Again, when speaking on a still higher theme, equally apt and 
beautiful is the language employed. 

''The Lord alone is Love, is Life, is Being, in Himself; and all 
love, and life, and being are derived from Him, not once and at their 
beginning, but always, incessantly, and as the perpetual condition of 
existence. From the whole heavens, as one man, there goes up with- 
out ceasing a voice of praise and of acknowledgment. Every angel, 
whatever be his occupation or his blessedness, has, deep in his heart, 
a profound conviction and a clear perception, that all which he has of 
truth or of love is His perpetual gift ; and that it is the perpetual giv- 
ing of Himself. In this conviction and perception lie the foundation 
and assurance of their blessedness ; by them it is measured ; and on 
earth, they indicate the path, the only path to heaven. He who does 
not learn this truth, and learn to love it nere, goes into the other world 

untaught and unprepared for heaven. 

****** 

To receive from the Lord of His Love and Wisdom, and to render 
them again to Him in acknowledgment and in love, these two, as one. 
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constitute all there is in heaven of life and joj, and all there is on earth 
of heaven. We have in this an unfailing and universal standard of 
character. It measures the hliss of the archangel nearest the throne ; 
and through all the realms of heaven, down to this lower world, and 
in all the stages of progress here, the same unerring test is applicable. 
We have the command to love the Lord our God with all our soul and 
all our strength, and to love our neighbor as oiurselves. We may view 
this as a command, but we shall err if we look upon it as the com- 
mand of one who stands aloof, content with promulgating his law. Ik 
is not so. The same Divine Love which uttered those words, is ever 
striving to enter into our wills, and become the very love which these 
words require. And these words should teach us, that there is no 
genuine love of the neighbor which is not derived from and filled with 
a love to the Lord. If we would have and cultivate in ourselves that 
love of the neighbor which is the beginning of heaven, and which binds 
all in heaven into oneness, with the cords of love, we must endeavor, 
first, most, and always, to have and cultivate in ourselves a love to the 
Lord. And woe to the heart upon which falls the withering, blasting 
touch of Wilful Denial. For him our Lord and Father came down to 
earth in vain ; for him He comes again in the Spirit, in His Word, in 
all the influences which breathe from His heavens, in all the providences 
which gather about our cradle, and watch our going forth and coming 
in through all the ways of life, and hover on angeTs wings over the 
last struggles of mortality ; all, all in vain." 

Again : — 

" Obedience to the Divine Law is good, if it be sincere, however 
low may be the motive which prompts that obedience. And an en- 
deavor to conform tu the truth trom a love of the truth, is still better, 
and it opens the heart to still higher influences. Better yet, and best 
of all, is the doing good from the love of good. When this is the es- 
tablished condition of the mind, there is no more of eflbrt, no more of 
conflict; for in their stead has come the peace of God. In the wholly 
unregenerate man, impulses to evil, wrongful desires, selfish motives 
and lusts, compose the web and woof of life. With them he contends 
when he endeavors to obey the commandments; and if he advances so 
far as to resist them from a love of the truth which forbids them, from 
a sense of right, the conflict is yet more severe. That truth upon 
which he calls reveals to him more of himself; it shows him daily and 
hourly, that self is an ever-present foe, wearing every disguise, c^ling 
itself by every name, assuming the voice of every virtue. If he be 
faithful to the better influences which guide him upwards, his warfare 
is incessant; whether hope and joy bring upon the mind the brightness 
of day, or sorrow and humiliation cover him with darkness, he most 
still be watchful and steadfast against an enemy whose name is legion. 
But, if this warfare be accomplished, if the victory be won, that eoe- 
roy retreats and is silent and powerless. Then is the good which the 
truth requires, loved for its own sake; he need no longer call upon his 
reason to control his will, for his will itself is regenerated, and while 
he does only what he loves to do, he leads a life of purity and safety. 
The innocence of infancy has come back filled with the wisdom of ma- 
turity, and with the blessedness of them who see their Father*s face." 
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One more extract, and we must conclude. Speaking of the different 
evidence on which the three Churches (the Jewish, the First Christian, 
and the New Jerusalem) rest, he observes : — 

" The Jews were an external people. Among them an external 
church, or the external of a true church, was to be founded; and as 
its witnesses, all the visible powers of the elements were summoned. 
The plagues of Egypt; the terrors and the consolations, and all the 
miracles of fear and mercy which attended the forty years of wander- 
ing; the trumpet voices, the thunders and lightnings, and earthquake, 
aud thick smoke of Sinai; these were the appropriate witnesses that 
Jehovah had come down; and through the eyes and ears of that people, 
they endeavored to reach their hearts. 

Next comies a true, a spiritual church intended for spiritual men. 
It was far higher than the other, as long as that other was understood 
only in its literal sense, because it was, in fact, a revelation of a sense 
which lay within that letter. It calls upon men to obey the truth ; to 
compel their lusts to be silent before the voice of truth, the sense of 
of right. It awakens, instructs, and invigorates that sense of right, 
to which it appeals. What, therefore, are the appropriate evidences 
of this religion ? They are such as may convince and persuade; but 
they do not come clothed with terror, or with angry power. They 
were not thunder and lightning, nor earthquakes, nor trumpet tones, 
pealing from the horrors of thick darkness, nor destruction in any 
form. But they were miracles of love, of power exhibiting itself in 
mercy. They were words of a higher authority than erer before clothed 
human utterance. They were works which, with calm omnipotence, 
confronted hell and bade the devils flee, and the stormy soul and the 
stormy sea be still. They were works and words of the very utmost 
power as evidence ; but of none as threat or earthly terror. They were 
all that his mind could ask or can ask now, who seeks only a reason 
for his faith, sincerely willing to see that reason, devoutly willing to 
cherish and obey that faith which it illustrates and confirms. 

Again, another church, a New Church, is to be established, and 
the former has passed away. It appeals, not to the mind of man, but 
to his heart; or rather not to the mind first, but to the affections, and 
through them to the mind. It awakes, invigorates, and purifies all 
the love he has for good; it offers to make this more; to guide it, to 
gratify it, to bless it. And what is its evidence ? If we remember 
that it appeals only to the love of being good, and the hatred of self 
and sin, and only where there is this love and this hatred can it be 
present, only to them can it speak, we shall see, that it could not 
possibly admit of any other evidence, than the fact that it is able to 
strengthen and illuminate the affections and principles to which it ap- 
peals. In other words, any evidence other than the perception of its 
reality and its powers, would be no evidence to them to whom it comes ; 
no evidence to help forward the work which it comes to do. Here, on 
its own ground, its evidence is plenary and perfect. He who seeks 
this Church for any other purpose than to become better and wiser than 
he is, seeks it for a purpose which does not belong to it, but is without 
and below its sphere. He who seeks it for this purpose, finds in its 
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every word that which he seeks. It reveals to him the trae relation of 
God to man, of heaven to earth. It opens the mysteries of life, and 
glorifies duty into love." 

Mr. Parsons evidently possesses literary abilities eminently qualify- 
ing him to do good service in the cause of the church ; and it has been 
with no small gratification that we have heard a rumour of his inten- 
tion to devote those abilities more continuously to the advocacy of those 
principles which he can so well appreciate. We believe his services 
will be an acquisition not only to our brethren in America, but to the 
New Church wherever it exists. For ourselves we can at least say that 
we shall heartily welcome him, not as the old-world chivalry would have 
it, as an honorable and honored rival, but as an esteemed fellow-worker 
in the universal cause of goodness and truth. 



LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—BIRMINGHAM BRANCH. 
Wolverhampton, — In this populoua town the doctrines of the New Church, have. 



until a comparatively recent period, been almoet entirely unknown. It 
however, three or four receivers of our holy truths, and our Birmingham brethren, 
taking advantage of the presence of Mr. Chalklen at the late (Seneral Con£erenoe, 
have made an effort to increase their number. 

On Monday, 17th August, Mr. C. delivered the first public lecture on New 
Church doctrine in the assembly room of that town to an audience of about 300. 
The subject was ** The Lord Jeaut Christ prowd to be the only God qf heacen and 
earth f the Creator ^ Redeemer ^ and Regenerator qf men/* All present, except five 
persons, were strangers to the New Church, and yet the attention paid by tbe con- 
gregation was of the most marked kind; and the eager demand for tracts which were, 
as is usual, distributed after the lecture, attested the great degree of interest wfaidi 
had been excited in their minds. Many expressed themselves as being oonvinoed 
that the all-important doctrine, advocated so ably, was the one taught by the Word 
of God. 

On the following Wednesday evening, Aug. 19, the room was again quite filled, 
when Mr. Chalklen delivered his second lecture, the subject of which was ** Ckarity, 
not Faithf the chief essential qf true Christianity.** At the close of this lecture 
proof was again afforded of the interest which had been felt in the doctrine promnl. 
gated in the former, since many persons came forward and requested, as a great 
favor, a tract in illustration of it. 

Independently of these proofs of the interest felt by the inhabitants of Wolver- 
hampton in behalf of the views thus made known, we have had private informatioo, 
conveying the intelligence that their influence on the minds of one or two persons 
was of the most powerful kind, inducing great mental perturbation, and destroying 
all confidence in the notions previously entertained respecting the Divine Trinity. 

Our Birmingham friends are situated so favorably for Wolverhampton — being 
only distant from it about half an hour's ride by rail — and are so well satisfied witli 
the success with which this effort has been blessed, as to have detennined upon 
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following it up by having ftuwr more lectorefi delivered there— on the Trinity-— the 
Word of God—the Atonement— and Good Works— and, should these be favorably 
recdved, they have resolved afterwards to commence a conrBe of Uofilve monthly 
lectnres. 

By this means it is hoped that the nucleus of a society may be formed by the 
Lord in Wolverhampton ; which may be fostered and ministered to by our Birming- 
ham brethren, until it is sufficiently developed to be enabled to stand alone, and 
become itself the mediate parent of other societies. 

In Birmingham there are young men gifted with ability, and possessing, we trust, 
the zeal requisite to enable them to assist in this great work— to become evangelists 
—to proclaim the glad tidings of the second advent with its thousand blessings in 
their own town and neighbourhood. We need their aid, and we would fain see them 
united in some effort to prepare themselves for preaching the truths of the new dis- 
pensation. The next generation will be prepared for— yea will absolutely require, a 
much larger supply of ministers than the present. New fields of exertion are pre- 
senting themselves on every hand. New societies are being formed and openings 
for the formation of others are presenting themselves. W^hichever way we turn 
we behold the fields whitening for the harvest— a harvest of immortal souls. East 
and westy north and south, at home and in our colonies, the truth is becoming dis- 
seminated and taking root. Our path is onward and our young men must gird up 
their loins and prepare for the holy work that is before them. Thanks be to God, 
some are already awake to their responsibilities. One of these, to whom we had 
suggested the propriety of forming a class of lay preachers, for missionary purposes, 
writes thus, " I am convinced there is abundance of room for efforts of that kind, 
and I should gladly join any society having such an object in view, and devote the 
little talents I possess to so noble a purpose. I do endeavor to qualify myself for 
missionary or ministerial exertions ; indeed there is nothing to which I can devote 
myself with so much pleasure, and nothing that I so ardently desire, as to be in- 
strumental, under the Divine Providence, in extending a knowledge of the doctrines 
of our holy Jerusalem.'' 

May the wishes of this young friend be gratified, and may he find a reciprocal 
feeling animating the bosoms of his compeers, and urging them on to labor with 
him in the Lord's vineyard ! ' Let them, in the Lord's name, attempt great things' 
— *let them expect great things'— and assuredly they will be enabled to 'acAieoe great 
things :' let them do the work of angels and they will receive the reward of angels — 
the crown of everlasting life. 

WEST OF ENGLAND BRANCH. 

Twerton^ near Bath. This place, which was by an error of the press designated 
Tiyerton in our last, was visited by Mr. Goyder, agreeably to announcement, and 
the chapel taken by our friends there was opened by him on the morning of the 11th 
Oct., and consecrated to the worship of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the presence of 
about 100 persons, of whom the greater portion were strangers. 

Mr. Goyder took advantage of the opportunity to give a general view of our 
heavenly doctrines, which, judging from the amount of attention paid by the con- 
gregation, produced a fiivorable impression on his hearers. At the close of the sermon 
an invitation was given to those present to meet our reverend brother in the after- 
noon for an hour's conversation on the subject of the discourse. About 30 persons 
attended this meeting which we have reason to believe was a means of edification and 
delight to many who were present, as it afforded an opportunity of presenting the 
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truths of onr holy church in a manner adapted to the precise condition of the en- 
quirers, and of contrasting them favorably with the mysterious notions of the old 
church, which were at the same time brought forward. 

In the evening the subjects of the discourse were the Resurrection and the Future 
State. The chapel will comfortably 9€at about 150 persons ; but, we are informed, 
there were on this occasion nearly 200 present, the whole of the standing as wdl as 
sitting room being occupied by eager and astonished listeners, and although crowded 
to the pulpit stairs, many who came to hear, went away in consequence of their in- 
ability to get into the chapel. 

On Monday Evening there was another service, which was well attended, and a 
fourth on Thursday evening ; but at this last only about 50 persons were present, 
the weather having proved exceedingly tempestuous. 

On the whole, our friends have great reason to be thankful to the great Head 
of the Church for this auspicious commencement of their public services. Mr. Goy- 
der's lucidity of language and affectionate manners, admirably qualify him for 
making known our heavenly doctrines to strangers, as well as for instructing those 
who have entered within the gates of our heavenly city ; and as Twerton is so very 
favourably situated for receiving the aid of our brethren at Bath and Bristol, we 
trust the little one there will be fed with the pure streams of the water of life, until 
it has grown up to the fiilness of the stature of a perfect man in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and is enabled to extend the blessings it has received to other towns and 
villages around. 

We are happy to be enabled to state that our good friends in this quarter have 
not been left alone since the period of Mr. Goyder's visit, but have been kindly 
ministered to in spiritual things by our worthy missionary, Mr. Chalklen, who 
preached there in the morning of the 2nd November ; and also, on the occasion of 
Mr. Barnes's monthly visit to Bristol, by Mr. Dimock. Others may have also 
assisted in supplying this infant Society of whom we have not yet heard, and we 
trust that in the good Providence of the Lord they will not be permitted to lack 
<* able ministers of the New Testament — ^not of the letter which killeth, but of the 
spirit which giveth life." 

Barnstaple and Bideford. — In addition to what was stated in our last, we have 
the pleasure of informing our readers that Mr. Chalklen's visit has had the effect of 
bringing together several of the friends in these two places, and we have reason to 
hope that it will result in thdr having, immediately, meetings for social worship held 
at the house of one of our brethren in each of these towns. Could these meetings 
be accompanied by a Sunday School, even if only a dozen children attended regu- 
larly, we have no doubt that the establishment of a Society in each place, would, 
with the Divine blessing, be secured. We ought to add, that on one occasion at 
Barnstaple, hundreds went away unable to gain admission to the lecture ; and that 
on another, at Bideford, there were probably as many as 400 persons present to 
hear Mr. Chalklen's demonstration of the great truth, that " a natural body is sown 
and a spiritual body is raised,'' and that *' flesh and blood cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God." No less than ten applications were made in one week to a New 
Church friend for works on the doctrines. 

Exeter, — In this important city the doctrines of the New Church have been 
known to a few individuals for many years ; and efforts have been made on two or 
three previous occasions to interest the citizens generally in behalf of our holy rdigioo. 
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Hitherto, however, these efforts haTe been attended only withyery partial success. 
Numbers have attended at the lectures, who have subsequently manifested no inte- 
rest whatever in the truths advanced; and thus the band of brethren here has 
still remained a little one. Still, some progress has been made, and although this is 
not very apparent, on an enquiry into the present and past numbers of our Exeter 
friends, it has been evidenced by their sustaining the removal of some of their body 
without any permanent diminution of their strength : fresh receivers having made up 
for the losses thus occasioned. 

Mr. Chalklen's lectures at Exeter have not been generally so numerously attended 
as in the north of Devon. He had, however, to contend against other public attrac- 
tions, not only in the same dty, but even in the same building, yet he had on one 
or two occasions large audiences ; and it was gratifying to observe, that several par- 
ties who attended the first lecture came to every succeeding one. 

Two individuals were baptized after the morning service, on one of the Sundays 
during Mr. ChaUden's stay, — October 18th ; and on the Sunday following the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Supper was administered to 12 communicants. The Society was 
also duly organized according to the Conference rules, at the recommendation of our 
missionary, who presided on the occasion. Twelve persons have signed the decla- 
ration of faith ; and, among other things, it has been agreed upon to have two 
regular services on each Sabbath-day, at which the Conference liturgy is used, and 
a sermon delivered by their leader. 

A gram, of books having been recently made by our London Printing Society, 
some of the members have lent others out of their private stock, and thus they have 
formed the germ of a library, which will we trust be made extensively useful alike 
to themselves as others. In the whole of this mission Mr. Chalklen gave the utmost 
satisfaction to the members of the church, and was treated by them in the kindest 
possible manner. On his way home to town he called at Twerton, and conducted 
the services there on Sunday, 2nd November, in the morning. In the evening of 
the same day, Mr. C. delivered a lecture at the church in Henry Street, Bath, to a 
densely-crowded congregation— as many as could find any room within the -walls. 

Owing to the hospiialiiy of some of our brethren, and the liberality of others, 
this extensive mission has proved a cheap one to the Society — an object of great 
importance in the present state of its funds. 

lAneolnahire, — Throughout this extensive county — the second largest in the 
kingdom — there is not at present a single New Church Society for worship, or at 
least not one recognized by the Conference. There are, however, receivers of our 
heavenly doctrines, in Zou/A, Gainsborough^ Grimfbyj Nomeattlef and some other 
places. And efforts have been made by our fiiends at Louth to form an association 
of the members for the purpose of establishing a library, and of thereby diffusing the 
knowledge of the truth more extensively throughout the county. 

The admirable advertisement of the writings extracted from the North Devon 
Journal — ^which was given in our last — ^has been inserted in the Lincoln ^ Rutland, 
and Stamford Mercury; a paper having a sale of 10,000 copies, and which is 
reported to be read by about 40,000 persons. 

We hope that our Louth friends wiQ be enabled to effect much good in this way, 
and that it will lead to the more perfect organization of our Lincolnshire brethren, 
and to the formation of a Branch Missionary Society for this extensive and impor- 
tant district. 
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There are at least three centres now existing in the county, from which tracts 
might be usefully issued, and we trust ere long there will be still more ; and in 
addition to these, that there will be efforts made to secure the senrioes of an cffide&t 
lecturer to proclaim the glad tidings to that numerous body, which is best readied 
by the living human Toice. To very many ** ftdth comes by hearing," and we would 
desire to make known the truth by every practicable mode. 

Jptwieh. — It is, we understand, the intention of our friends here to open their 
little church in the current month — December. The Rev. WoodviUe Woodman, 
when minister of the Brightlingsea Society, had the hsppiness of delivering the first 
New Church lecture in this town. He was, we believe, sent of the Lord ; and it 
has been deemed desirable that he should be requested to consecrate the temple they 
have erected to the God of our salvation. It is probable that the dedication senrioe 
will take place on Sunday, 20ih. December, and that in the ensuing fortnight a 
course of lectures explanatory of the doctrines of the New Church will be delivered 
by Mr. Woodman. We hope that arrangements will be immediately made to connect 
a Sunday school with the Society, at least by the beginning of the ensuing year — 
the 1st Sunday in January, 1847. 

Otwestry, Shropthire, — Last year our friend, Mr. Abbott, delivered a conrse 
of lectures at Shrewsbury, which attracted some attention in that town, and have 
been the means of introducing the truths of the New Dispensation, to some of whom 
they were previously unknown, as well as of assisting to confirm the £uth by those 
few receivers in Shrewsbury, who were already aware of the treasures existing in the 
New Church, and who have subsequently organized themselves into a society. Mr. 
Abbott has since then been ordained into the ministry, and is now about to exerdae 
one of the functions of his holy office by delivering a course of lectures on fbe doctrines 
at Oswestry f near to which he is at present residing, at Maesbury House, the resi- 
dence of our worthy friend, Mr. GOlaird. Tracts have been, as usual, liboslly 
supplied for distribution at these lectures ; and we are happy to say that some wbidk 
had been previously made use of amongst the cottagers near Maesbury have been 
favorably received, and seem likely to be the means of fixing the truth in sonie 
honest and good hearts, and thus of forming the nucleus of a society in this locaGty. 

Derby and Nottingham, — Our energetic and talented brother, the Rev. J. Bayley, 
has we understand been visiting these important towns, and spreading there tbe 
knowledge of <* the truth as it is in Jesus." The particulars of his viat have not 
yet come to hand ; but those who know him as a New Church lecturer cannot 
doubt for a moment that he will be the blessed instrument of much good wherever 
he goes. To the Lord be all t^e glory ! 

Mr, Zina Hyde. — ^We have much pleasure in correcting a mistake into whicb 
we were led by intelligence from a friend, as to Mr. Zina Hyde, who, we rejoioe to 
say, is recovering from his very serious illness, and is now able to enjoy the society 
of his friends. While congratulating Mr. Hyde and his numerous friends on bis 
comparative convalescence, we sincerely apologise for any unnecessary anxiety onr 
error may have occasioned. 

On the 25th Ootober, at the residence of her father, Erichsburg, Hanover, in her 
22nd year, Mary, relict of the late Samuel Bnulley, B.A., of Manchester. 
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THIS ABSOciation is instituted for the study, derelopment, and dissemination 
of science, upon the philosophical principles of Emanuel Swedenborg ; with 
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THE PRINCIPIA; 
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THE Council having resolved, in accordance with the powers granted 
in Law X., to promote the stady, deve}opment, Add dissemioatioQ of sci- 
ence- upon the philosophical principles of Emanuel Swtgdenborg, bo far as may 
be possible under present circumstanees, hnve^' determined' upon a Series of 
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